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ee of the havy of the | 


States is not such as any citizen of the 


Tnited 


country would desir Pride in it 


Ss navy 
was one of the earliest sentiments that in 
spired the hearts of the peopie when the 
United States took their place as a nation, 
and the memory of its deeds has not faded 
during the subsequent years of the coun 


try’s agerandizeme nt Time hen 
that of 


from the sea-coast w 


Was W 


section the country remote 
to it. 


iate demand on 


most 
indifferent 
owing to the more immed 


as 


its attention for the cde velopment of inter 
nal resources 


W esteri 


but the rapid settlement of 
our lands and the annihilation 
of distance produced by rapid communi 
cation have tended to preserve the unity 
of of tl 


the 


which officers 


interests ie separate sections, and 


happy system that obtains through 


are appointed to the navy 
keeps it an object of personal concern to 
all the States of the Union 

The the 


not such as to satisfy the desire of the 


present condition of navy 


IS 


people that it should be sustained on a 


footing commensurate with the position 


of the nation and in keeping with its an 


For 


intervened 


e1ent reputation. many vears cir 


to prevent 
a judicious rehabilitation of the navy, 


cumstances have 
notwithstanding that its needs have been 
faithfully to 


after year. country 


presented 
The 


favored 


Congress year 
has been won 
pe al 

urgent eall to 
has roused the nation to prepare for war 
fleet of 


purposes 


derfully with we home 


and abroad, and no arms 
The rapidity with which a large 
cruising ships for blockading 

was extemporized during our civil war 
has left a hurtful impression on the pub 
lic mind that 
effort 


disregarding aitoget her the 


in an emergency a similar 
might prove equally efficacious 

difference in 
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circumstances of contending with an en 
ely posse ssed of a naval foree and ith 
one possessed of none The economists 
have suggested that as all that relates to 
ships, guns, and motive forces was being 


rapidly deve oped bv others, it would be 
a saving of the people's money to awalt 
results, and to benetit by the experience 
of 


contentions have assisted to postpone 


others; and, again, party rivalry and 
ac 
tion 

It has never been the intention that the 


navy should die from neglect and be oblit 


erated Ye arly appropriations have been 


laithtiully passed for 


r the support of the 
pe rsonnel, and for such repairs as were 
found to be indispensable for the old 
ships that have been kept in commission ; 
but it is now seen that this system of 


tem porizing 


has been the poorest kind of 


economy This money has been invested 


necessarily in perishable material. the 
amounts have been insufficient to com 
pass new constructions, whether in ships 
or guns, and the onliy use that could be 


made of them was to repair wooden ships 


and convert cast-iron guns, whereas the 


work needed was to construct steel ships 


and to fabricate 
In 


impossible to avoid recalling the feeling 


steel guns 


referring to the navy of the past it 1s 


of pride with which an American seaman 


officer or man—walked the deck of his 
ship This feeling was common to the 
naval andcommercial marine. Our wood 


en ships that sailed the ocean from 1840 


to 1860 were 1 in the world rhe 


Congress in 1842 was the 


le finest 


old frigate 


t specimen ot 


blest the frigates of the day 


and the sloop of war Portsmouth was un 


The ely 


need no euiovy 


surpassed as a 


eorvette 


ships of that period 


vond their own record 


The se suips we 
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toa parts Of the World for n iny vears 
some of them enduring to bear their share 
! ‘ ( ul vhile the Powhatan 
eve yw borne on the list of vessels of 

e ha \ 

his vesse \ Vi 
oinia mn the ve h 1S 

) feet peal ite! 
iv.6 reel She has a displacement of 39s 
tons, and attains a speed of 10.6 knots pet 
hou \ all indicated hnorse-power of 
1172 The eapacityv of her coal-bunkers 1s 
630 tons. Her battery consists of 16 Ix 
neh smoo i-bore funs one vas built of 
seasoned live-oak, and though frequently 
inder repairs, has retained so much of f 
strenagt of her original construct ont it 
she has escaped the sentence of condemna 
on to the present time she is regarded 
as a venerabie remnant of antiquity vut 
s found useful for the tra of 
! ¢ crews for s ps at nad 
Panama, and her powerful engine Is put 
1 rood use for towing purposes 

The Pri eton, ot great ! ind the 
San Jac nto. were the onliv s DS Vith 
sere propellers that appeared i e ye 
riod unde considera the ise of the 
screw be considere { of doubdtiu pro 

ety. to be tested by tentative experi 
ments. These ships have long since dis 














appeared e sere ¢ s s CLASS ¢ 
ieels are releg d 
vaters Vie 
Contidenes M Yr eSLADLIS ! e ft 
Screw -Dprobpe r, cons 1 ? these 
ciple of auNXtiliatr steam-powe Se [S57 
( led ©! bia ‘ ss a Tere ( is s ( i Te 
vere iadaded | ( i SUC] Mb S ISA 
is the iried du req the on 
There Vere those abl that Iri¢ ’ st | { 
evond their generation eCcog) d the Maine 
fu mea ne of thie iavehtl Oo steal thd eel a 
Saw iat if must Supplant salis altocet cuisplac 
er as the motive power for ships hese speed « 
advoeated that ne constructions shouid eated 
be pro ded Vith lil Sleam-powel Uh 0 
Salis aS Aan AUXILArY bu tne old rade in 5 
the sailing ship, with her taunt and grace isin u 
fui spars could not be made to vield t 
ones oO the innovation id traditions thist 
pointing to the necessity of full sail-pow to Em 
er could not be dispe ied: 10 WAS ¢ Hsicdel l Ky ( 
ed «t sufficient COTLCeESSLON to adn ste titl Once 
on anv terms, and thus e conservative sulting 
and tempo oe Course as adopted of eig ! 
retaining full sa mower, and ng miralty 
steam aS an aux ur nat 
The U1 ed States government was no prot ( 
alone h t S poll It iS cCOUrst mode 
pursued by all other maritime nations, the Ei 
und for some vears the United States re or the 
tained the ead producing the Host as a 
perfect types in Ss ne phase of nava ch 
constructio eR 
izing the construction © ie Merrimac class « 
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ict of Congress prohibiting repairs on 

ooden ships when the expense shall 
exceed 2O per cent of the cost of a new 
vessel, these ships must soon disappear 


from the navy list that 


W hen time 
and steel cruisers shall be 


of Hartford 


shall arrive 


the hame the 
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( thie 


nots per hour with an indi 
0 940) The e pacity 
inker 241 tons. Her bat 
of 1 viltinelh muzzle-loadineg 


a init IX-1neh smooth 

ys t ) 1 f ive-Oak 

) e present day They 

rer England and France 
i lei appearance on the 
¢ ire no the ony ships in 
1 can accommodate a com 
ef of asquadron. They are 


ploved showing the 





) it is with difficulty that 
uined in suitable repair for 
( S ps iS eood speed un 
the wind free, but their licht 
ents thie from being wea 
nad Much of their eruis 
er sa vhich tends to 
existence Under the late 





should be preserved as closely associated 
with the glory that Farragut shed upon 
the navy 

In 1859 a new type of sloop of war was 
introduced, of which the Kearsarge will 
serve as all example. 


Maine 


beam, 33 feet: 


This ship was built 
Her length is 199 feet: 
draught of water, 15.9 feet 


at Kittery, 


She has a displacement of 1550 tons, and 
attains a speed of 11 knots per hour with 
The ca- 
Her 
battery consists of 2 Vil-inch muzzle-load 
ing rifles (converted), 4 1X-inch 
This has proved 
a very handy class of vessel, and for the 


an indicated horse-power of 842. 


pacity of her coal-bunkers is 165 tons. 


smooth 
bores, and 1 60-pounder. 


vear in which they were built they were 
considered as having very fair speed un 
der steam 


the proportion of space occu 


pied by boilers and engines being more 
than had been assigned in previous con- 


structions. Several ships of this class 

















were launched and put in COmmIsSSsION be 
fore the y il Ch Gave b rie impetus 
Lo construction , 

Phe types of vessels tha vere built du 
Ing the war were selected for special pu 
poses The effort was made to m ultipls 
ships as raplaly aS possibie to bloekade 
the coast and to enter shoal harbors: the 
““ninety-dav gvun-boats md the “double 
enders” were added to the navy list, and 


merchant steamers were purehased, and 


were armed with such batteries as their 


scantiing would bear All of these ves 


sels have disappeared With the exeeption 





of the Tallapoosa Juniata and 
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and 


is built at 


sery 


KHLOLS pr rnour 


a norse-power of ri Uv The capacity 


Her 


smooth 


e coal-bunkers iS »ov0 TONS 


tery consisted of 20 XT-ineh 
wis rsii¢ Durit of wood, and 


{ 


covered armor four inches in 
] 4 ] 

chess VI l vith he mclination 

lmMpervious 

vas used against her 

hn one engagement with 

batteries On Sul vans Island, Charles 

hours, sl 


at 


damage to a port 


Harbor, lasting three ie Was 


venty times, but the end of 


ick se 
action, exce pl sone 
vithdrew in as perfect 

vhen the action com 

does not 


appear on 


by fire 


as destroved 
ut Island, Penn 


Vonitoi 


1 
‘eTMAaArKADILE 


art 


was, Without doubt, the 


prod iction of the con 
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lost at 
sea, but our illustration presents the Pas 


war. The original Monitor was 
saic class of Monitors, which quickly fol 
lowed the original of this type. 

The Passaic was built of iron, and was 
launched in 1862. Her length is 200 feet; 
beam, 46 feet: draught of water, 11.6 feet 
She has a displacement of 1875 tons, and 
attains a speed of 7 knots per hour with 

The ea 
140 
Her battery consists of 1 Xv-inch smooth 
bore, and 1 XI Her 
sides are protected by five inches of lam 


an indicated horse-power of 377. 


pacity of her coal-bunkers is tons 


inch smooth - bore. 
inated iron, and her turret by eleven ineh 


es of the same. This vessel and eleven 
others of her class constitute the entire 
fleet of the United States. 


much credit cannot be awarded to Captain 


armored Too 
Ericsson for his brilliant conception of 
this floating battery, and the navy must 
be ever grateful to him for preserving it 
from dire disaster, which was averted by 
the appearance of the original Monitor at 
the moment of a great crisis. These ves 
well through the 
storms of elements and battle during the 


sels bore themselves 


war, proving capable of making sea-voy 
ages, and of resisting the effects of the ar 
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he period 

an interval of 
has produced 
is to make the 
laminated 


protection atforde d 


inch iron a poor defence 


pilates ot one 

in robbing this 
character 
the 
in new 


mia ible 


atures of 


Although 


original design may retained 
constructions, most of the details will be 


n the turret, in conse 
weight 


thickness of 


( ranged, notab VY 1 


nee ot the oreat resulting 


the 
centra 


| 1¢ 
irom increased armor 
The the 


Eriesson turret revolves must disappear, 


spindle around which 


and the turret must turn on rollers under 
Lhe base 

The effeet prod iced abroad by the sue 

‘Ericsson's Monitor is so familiar to 

hat it hardly needs more than a pass 

ing allusion here. There is no doubt that 

Vonitor was the proge nitor of all the 


turreted vessels in the fleets of the world; 


1 
Live 


the essential principle of the vessel, howev 


er, was never viewed with favor. This prin 
ciple consists in the low freeboard, which, 
the size of the 


to the steadi- 


target, 


besides reduem?g 


was intended to contribute 


ness of the hull as a gun platform by offer 


ing no resistance to the waves, which 


were expected to wash freely over the ves 


seis deck Lhe 


} 
Class Was 


Passaic 


horizontal overhang of the 


ntended to contribute 
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to resisting a rolling motion. The vessel 
was designed to be as a raft on the water, 
constantiy subme reed by the passing 
waves, hie rmetically sealed to prevent the 
admission of water, and artificially ven 
tilated by means of blowers drawing air 
down through the turret. This was the 
most startling feature about the construe 
tion The protection atforded to the bat 
tery by a circular turret having the form 
best suited to deflect projectiles, the em 
ploy ment of machinery to point the guns 
by the rotation of the turret, the protec 
tion to motive power, to anchoring ap 
all 


points of advantage, but the almost per 


paratus, ete., presented admirable 
fect immersion of the hull, and the ab 
sence of motion due to the great stability, 
was the essential feature in the construc 
tion. 

The double-turreted Monitors, of which 
the Terror indicates the class, were built 
with a sponsing, and it would have been 
better for the navy if this had been the 
only deviation made from the original de 
sign of Captain Ericsson. But it was not; 
the great mistake was made of building 
this Monitors of a style 


of construction which had been already 


class of wood 
condemned abroad, in consequence of the 
impossibility of repairing an armored ves 
sel so constructed, it being necessary to 
remove the armor for that purpose. 

The Miantonomoh, Monadnock, and 
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Terror were completed and put in com 

mission. The Miantonomoh made a eruise 

to European waters, spreading the 

1,and proving the ability of a | the newspapers 


his type to navigate the high tl attacks and errone¢ 


of Ericesse 


' 
4 
t 


vessel of 

seas: the Monadnock made the vovage t have pre] idiced 

the Pacifie, passing through the $ “< r 6 6that the ide may 

Magellan: and the Terror was for : . Vhose Opmlon 1 

on service on our eastern coast: but their be wrounds for tl 

lifetime was of short duration, and they expressed of 

are now being rebuilt, or rather new ves- practical effect Pt 

sels, three of which bear their names, are been to prevent Congress 

now under construction, of iron, which ating money for the complet 

will serve to make them efficient and du vessels, and 1 s course on tl peut 

rable Congress ay have contirmed som 
It will hardly be a digression at this their doubts. Several boards 

point to call attention more particularly most competent experts, hay 

to these double-turreted Monitors now them, recommending ther 

under construction. They bear the fol { » asl ‘eport being 

lowing names, VIZ., Puritan Terror Vi rd vhich may 


Amphitrite, Miantonomoh, and Monad he final de and shou 
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S ra) 4 MARION 
it ques . | Ad RY Board behavior of the Viantonomoh at sea confirm 
S ) the correctness of the calculations of the de 
1 r op that t wonld be wise site It is easily possible to complete the ves 
‘ ( " est esseis at once, sels b taking advantage of the recent devel 
df e fe reasons opments in armor, guns, and machinery, with 
ie ‘ ire at pre ,are of out making any radical changes in the de 
‘ ent workmans p, fully up tothe present signs, so that thei speed, endurance, battery 
indard condition of iron ship construction, power, protection, and sea-going qualities 
the 1 i { e Puritan and the shall be fully equal to those of any foreign 
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iron-clad of similar dimensions designed pre These vessels, v the exception o ¢ 
vious to LS79, Monadnoel have the rac e} Nn 
3. The vessels ma be finished so as to de 1) ’ the V fy omol } 
velop a the above - met med ad ntagves : 
= mrVmor oOo} 1 ‘ a) ers ! ~ ( ) 
vithout making their total cos v he col 
Lhe l ~ é ( ( ley 
pleted il way exe itant mpared t 
the results obtained iwaln, ‘ erests of . , : . : 
our sea-coast defe e require a force a ‘ cost to complet . nach 
equal to that which ould be represented ONS OF CGOLAPS ¥ I uM BLES ' 
these vessels epy S it def ee " the eco 





ei 


2 Sh pc 


“We take the liberty of call ng your atten how possesses 1) Lhe singie-turreted Moni 


tion to a certain erroneous impression which tors before alluded to. it would seem im 
: vit] oO ( se ‘ssels 

how exists with regard to these ve els, In perative to complete With all despateh 
» of the 9 Wa o dani = ee i 

one of the reports ot these hulls a doubt wa these vessels. which would represent a 


thrown on the correctness of the calculations 


a foree of real power 
of the Puritan. This doubt has spread in the m : ; 
, ’ oe ‘ rhese vessels are of iron as to the hulls, 
public mind until it ineludes all the ships. , 
but they will be armored with steel o1 


The actual flotation of the Puritan and the ; 
Viantonomoh proves beyond question not only compo ind armor, and will be armed 


the reliability of the caleulations, but also with the most powerlul modern artiliers 


that the hulls of these vessels are lighter in hat can be accommodated in their tur 
proportion to the total displacement than Trets rheir names appear in the navy 
those of any iron-clad low freeboard hulls list as ‘* building They were launched 
afloat, with two exceptions. In 1883 

“Tt has been the unfortunate custom, in ar But to resume our notice of the present 
guments as to the value of the results to be gyailable ships of the navy 
obtained, to compare these vessels with such The double-deeked shin Tennessee thie 
foreign ships as the Inflexible and the Duilio, ] ¢ { 4 4 4 

a é Ooniyv Irigvate, or hirst-rate that is borne 
to the evident disadvantage of the Monitors > 
: . on the List Of vesse Oot the navy as ay 

no account whatever being taken of the faet : 
that these vessels are double the size of the able Tor sea-service. The ship has been 
Monitors. If these hulls be compared with for many years In Commission as © Map 
foreign ones of similar dimensions, no such dis ship of the North Atlantic Station, but is 
parity will appear.” now rapidly approaching that condition 
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Vill 
econvel { 16 

t SO-pounders 
ler of construe 


ldams Ciass, SMati 


vood hey 


and perform 


hoped 

than in those 

ill else they are 

earier Construe 

launched in 1874 

beam, 55 feet: 

feet She has a 

tons, and attains a 

with an indicated 

power of 71! The capacity of her 

skunkers 1s 140 tons Her batte ry con 

ts of 1 xtineh and 4 Ix-inch smooth 

ores and 1 60-pounder 

Varion elass of sloops, launched 

tne same pe riod, are or an increased 

splacement and speed. but built of 

yvood The length of the Marion is 216 

et: beam, 37 feet: draught of water, 16.6 

et She has a lisplacement of 1900 

tons, and attains a sper d of 12.9 knots per 

hour with an indicated horse-power of 966. 

The capacity of her coal-bunkers is 135 

tons Her battery consists of 1 Vitt-ineh 

muzzle-loading rifle (converted), 6 Lx-ineh 
mooth-bores, and 1 60 pounder 

The Alert is one of three vessels that 

were built of iron in 1874, the exceptional 

and spasmodic indication of an effort to 

the material for construction, 

much induced by pressure from the iron 

interests of the country. This effort was 

a very mild and tentative man 

was limited to this small class 

itive vessels The length of the 

is 175 feet; beam, 32 feet: draught of 

r, 12.9 feet She has a displacement 

of 1020 tons, and attains a speed of 10 

knots per hour with an indicated horse 


power of 655 The capacity of her coal 


bunkers is 133 tons. Her battery consists 
of 1 Xt-inch and 4 rx-ineh smooth pores 
and 1 60-pounder. 

The shock attending the first step to 

i change in the material Tor con 
tion Was So great aS to cause a sus 
pension of the effort, and in 1876 was 
launched the Trenton, built of wood. 
represents the latest tvpe on the 
the present navy The length of 
this ship is 258 feet; beam, 48 feet; draught 
of water, 20.6 feet She has a displace 
ment of 3900 tons, and attains a speed of 
12.8 knots per hour with an indicated 
horss power of 2813. The capacity of her 
coal-bunkers is 350 tons Her battery 
consists of 10 vitl-inch muzzle-loadine 
rifles (converted) 

rhe above is a fair presentation of our 
present navy Of such vessels we have. 
larger and smaller, thirty-two which are 
fit for serviee as cruisers, exclusive of the 
old sinele-turreted Monitors These eruis 
ers are built of wood have low speed, and 
are armed with smooth-bore euns, with a 
sprinkling of rifled cannon, converted on 
the Palliser system from smooth-bore 
east-1ron @uns Of what service is this 
foree, this relie of a past age ? 

The duties of a navy, apart from the 
consideration of war, are manifold. As 
stated by the first Advisory Board, it is re 
quired for “surveying, deep-sea sound 
ing, the advancement and protection of 
\merican commerce, exploration, the pro 
tection of American life and property en 
dangered by wars between foreign coun 
tries, and service in support of American 
policy in matters where foreign govern 
ments are concerned.” 

With such a force as we possess it must 
be evident that it is impossible to discharge 
in an efficient manner all the duties of a 
navy. Our work in foreign surveys is 
limited to that of one small vessel on the 
west coast of North America: our deep sea 
soundings are few and far between, dotted 
along the tracks pursued by our ships 
while going to and returning from distant 
stations; our commerce is protected; but 
we are unable to support any positive pol 
icy that the government might decide to 
declare in reference to, for example, the 
Monroe doctrine. To say nothing of Eu 
ropean naval armaments, it is only neces 
sary to point to some of the smaller powers 
in our own hemisphere that possess ships 
of war with which we have nothing fit to 


cope. 
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1 l ( Ol, SUCTL aS Ltt) 
) oO »>deprecate C1 
( ) red anations Bette 
Loo 2) er our pret 
Su ( ( » be that e@ I 1d 
\ ymmen ha not been 
" i ree i 1 i 1 S atte 10) 
il « litter vo hat attention. be 
{ i ( Tt C SUD ct Lis seen 
) I a Ss des ive een, and ho 
ire d unced in the rac 
‘ ‘ Oo hn the country 4 
! " ( e te ) ie effects o r 
) Sig tnd we see Congress mo 
} ma ¢ Asa wOoLibica Darlles 
ho | nec S y of effort ih < 
ym. th s nspiread that the 


is to be separated from those of a 


subyec 
partisan Character and that the rehabili 
tation of the nay Wl be put on its proper 
if ( und accept iaSa national question 
n mena il ike interested 

Possessed e are now of a navy such 
i as be i 1dical the change that 1s 
wout to be istituted imVOLlVes a Most V1IO 
eh Pats yn In ewill our Worl 
Or CONnS-ri yn Tor the past thirty years 

Set 1O new t ve OF Cruiser Che only 
tvpes of sh ps that we have are those that 
da etore t SLM which we have 
ut reproduced the same in classes of dif 
ering dime LOnsS Krom the sailing ship 


th auxiliary steam-power we have pass 


ed >the steam vith auxiliary sail-pow 
e1 ut we have no Tull powered steamers, 
or without sails \s long as it is 
considered nec ssary to spread as much 
CANVAS AS IS HOW ised. the space assigned 
ywilers and engines is limited, and we 
ul to achieve Tull power, a reduction to 
the minimum of sail-power must be ac 
cepted before we can present a type of a 


With the exeeption of two vessels of the 
Alert elass built of iron. we have nothine 


We have continued to 


l odenh S 
DULLG In perishable material, requiring 
large sums to be spent in repairs, and ig 
noring the manufactures of the country 
hich « ild ive be aided in their de 


veiopment by the contrary course Wi 


Lhe 


roa t 
ZUTILUIL 


ive permitted the age of steel to reach its 


vithout indicating that we were 


aware of its presence 


I 


W itth the exception of a fe \ Palliser 
converted rifles of vitl-ineh ealibre, our 
st 


ron guns which have composed our bat 


immaments consist of smooth-bore 





eries for thirty years. These are now to 
discarded, and their places to be filled 
with modern steel cannon, 

Torpedoes, movable torpedoes, of which 
ve KnoW nothing practically, are to be 
rought to the front, and are to form part 
tour equipment, Torpedo boats are to 
be brought into use, and details innumera 
ble are now to be studied and worked out 

Conceive, then, a high-powered steamer 
vith a minimum of canvas, built of steel, 
armed with modern steel artillery, and see 
ondary battery of Hotehkiss guns, fitted 


{ 


for launching movable torpedoes, with 


protective deck over boilers and ¢ ngines, 


divided into many water-tight compart 


ments, giving protection to buoyancy, 
and compare such a ship with the type of 
the United States cruiser which we now 
possess, and an idea may be formed of the 
violence of the cransition through which 
we are to pass. And there is nothing in 
termediate to break the suddenness of this 
change; there is no connecting link. The 
structure of to-day is placed in direct con 

trast with that of twenty-five years ago. 
This is the position in which we stand, 
and we can but accept the situation, from 
which there is no escape. 

From all appearances, the navy is now 
to be given an opportunity of asserting it 
self, and the steps already taken to remedy 
the existing state of things can be stated 
in few words 

The origin of the effort dates from 
June, 1881, when the first Advisory Board 
was appointed to consider and to report 
on the need of appropriate vessels for the 
navy. This board, in its report of No 
1881, decided that the United 


States navy should consist of 70 unar 


vember 7, 


mored cruisers of steel; it reported that 
there were 32 vessels in the navy fit for 
service as cruisers, and it indicated the 
character of the new vessels to be built. 
This board confined itself to the’ consid 
eration of uinarmored vessels, as it did not 
consider that the orders under which it 
acted required that it should discuss the 
subject of armored ships, though it ex 
pressed the opinion that such vessels were 


indispensable in time of war 
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oxtaect 


\ 
4 u pe 
1 i 5 
i ¥ 
K I 
pome time elapsed before any practieal 
results followed from the action of this « 
board butin an act of Congress appro en 
Mareh 3. 1883 e construction. of rer 
steam-cruisers and a cdespateh boat as 
authorized These vessels are the Chi 


cago Boston. Atlanta and Dolphin and 
1 ie Dol 


Lney are approaching Completion, t 


phin being already in commission 


In an act of Congress approved March 
3, 1885, four additional vessels were at 
thorized by Congress, for which prelimi 


hary plans and caic lalions have been 


\ 

ot 
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made, which are now in the bureaus of 
the Navy \ De partment, where designs are 
being prepare d.on which bids ean be made 
if proposals are issued for their construe 


tion bv contract 


This is the first step toward our n¢ 
Navy We can count on an addition of 
seven steel cruisers and one despatech-boat 
as a nucleus. The present year will see 
four of these vessels completed, and it is 
possible that during the vear following the 


four additional vessels can be launched 
Up to the time of the inception of these 

cruisers no steel for ship plates had been 

rolled in the United States Construction 


in American iron plates had been exten 


f of ting 


sively carried on, but if steel plating was 


A NTA.” SI 
hese aih Sebi atime ia 
dk rbid all competitors 
the contracts for the s} DS 
tracted with the Phoenis 


thers, of Pittsburgh. and tl 

ind Steel Works. of South Bost 

plies of sin rn ria is 

in this effort to rel tate { 

suited in ntrodue ne 
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18 HARPER 
il eXISLs, ¢ has existed, in the popular 
nind is to t 0 fication of a steel 
i } Po ma iO are unlnformed 
technical jivriuavje Lhe vora stee] ith 
co ection ! i OSSE of war. Imiplies 
tectio i mad such nisapprehen 
Sion ould convey the idea that a cruiser 
oO sab to contend with an armor 
ec eSSel IS Is a Mistake Lhe re Is pro 
tection obtained by constructing a vessel 
‘ ‘ ( ) not such as 1S pro ded DY 
wine destructive effect of shel 
ip id the development mn modern ar 
t ( have made armor necessary Tor all 
vessels which can carry it, and has also 
made 1l necessary to provide ill other pro 
tection possible to vesse s that cannot car 
irmor Although this protection can 
not be vwiven absoiutely to the hull of sueh 
SHIps and to the pe rsonnel. it 1S provided 
to the buoyancy by the introduction of 
iler-light compartments and protective 
caer hich imit the destructive etfeet 
of the fire of the enemy and loealize the 
Vater that may enter through shot holes 


\W ith a wooden 


sible to combine this precaution, for the 


hull it would not be pos 


f the dithe 


reason oO uty in making water 
tight joints between wood and metal, and 
in consequence of the weight that vould 
) added to the wooden hull, which Is al 
ready from 16 per cent. to 20 per cent. 
heavier than if constructed of steel. The 


only defensive advantage possessed by a 


steel unarmored cruiser over a wooden 


one is derived from this system of con 


struction 
The 


Chicago is a steam-frigate, built 


t ] 


throughout of steel of domestic manu 
facture, the outside plating being ri inch 
thick Her length is 325 feet; beam, 48.2 


feet: draught of water, 19 feet She has 


a displacement of 4500 tons, and will at- 
tain a speed of 14 knots per hour with 
an indicated horse-power of 5000. The 


capacit her coal-bunkers is 940 tons, 
f Vill-inch 


ins in half-turrets, 


Vy ot 
and she carries 


a battery of 
breech loading oy 


8 VI 2 Vv 


4 } 
steel 


nd inch and inch steel breech 


loaders on the gun-deck This ship has 


athwart bulkheads, dividing 


SHIDS 
i 


th hull into ten main water-tight com 


partments, and the machinery and boil 
‘ Ss Are 
and a 


Line 


co ered by a protective deck one 


When 


are full of coal she has a coal 


hall met In thickness 


bunkers 


protection nine feet thick from the water 


rht feet above 


line 


Lo e] 


The deck plans show the arrangement 
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of the main battery, in addition to which 
she carries a powerful secondary battery 
of Hotehkiss rapid-firing single-shot, and 
revolving cannon, and Gatling-guns. 
The bow of the vessel is strengthened 
for using the ram with which she is fitted 
The 


water 


rudder and steering-gear are under 


She has two screws—a subdivi 


sion Of power which is given to all ships 
of \ 
from 


var of over 3000 tons displacement 


creat advantage is derived 


be 


fourths of the speed can be maintained 


W hich a 


if one engine broken down, as three 


with the other. The advantage of this in 
a naval action is obvious 


The Atlanta, of which the Boston 
counterpart, presents another Lv pe 


is a 
of a 
steel unarmored cruiser. She is a steam 
corvette, or sloop of war, a single-decked 
Her length 276 feet; 
feet: draught of water, 16 feet 
She has a displacement of 3000 tons, and 


ship. is beam, 42 


10 inches 


will attain a speed of 13 knots per hour 
vith an indicated horse power of 3500 
The capacity of her coal-bunkers is 580 
tons, and her battery consists of 2 VIlI-inch 
steel breech-loading guns and 6 VI-inch, 
besides a secondary battery of Hotchkiss 
and Gatling guns. 

In it to 
have an open deck battery, with a poop 


vessels of this class is usual 
deck and top-gallant foreecastle at the ex 
tremities, but the effort has been made in 
this type to increase the effectiveness of 
the battery giving the guns a more 
lateral than 


when a ship is arranged with a forecastle 


by 


extended train is possible 


and poop-deck. These, with the accom 
modations which they provide, have been 
removed from the ends of the ship, and 
a superstructure has been erected amid 
ships. This 
sweep forward and aft for the powerful 
Vill-inch guns, enabling the forward gun 
an all-around fire of from 40 


abaft the beam on the port side to 30 abaft 


arrangement gives a clear 


to cover 
the beam on the starboard side, the after 
Vill-inech gun having a corresponding lat 
eral sweep aft. Within the superstructure 
mounted the 6 Vi-inch guns, two on 
each side on the broadside, with a train 
of 60° before and abaft the beam, the oth 


are 


er two being mounted at diagonally op 
posite corners in such a way as to admit 
of their either on the broadside or 
for fire ahead 
achieved by mounting the 2 VII inch guns 
en echelon, the forward gun being on the 


port side of the centre line of the ship, 


use 


or astern. This object is 
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as shown by the 


ier for naval or com 


i steamer of her dis 





perhaps the exception of the steam-yacht 
Atalanta. She is a stanch vessel of 
. ¢ ] 


t structural Strength, and aoes credit 


great s 
to the ship building profession of the 

Of the additional cruisers authorized by 
the act of March 3, 1885, two are to be not 
less than 8000 tons nor more than 5000 
tons displacement, one is to bea heavy 
armed @un-boat of 1600 tons displacement, 
and the other a lieht run boat of SOO tons 
disp acement 

It is proposed in one of the larger ves 
sels to reproduce the ty pe of the Atlanta 
on a larger scale, while the other vessel of 
the same class will be provided with a 
poop and top-gallant forecastle, and will 
carry her forward and after guns on spon 
sings, by which means fire ahead and 
astern will be secured This will make 


it necessary to limit the power of the bat 
tery of the second vessel to VI ineh PUNS.Aas 


the Vilinch gun cannot conveniently be 


carried on sponsings in a vessel of this 


displacement, which will be about 4000 


The heavy gun-boat will carry 6 


Vi-inch guns, the forward and after ones 


on sponsings; and the light gun-boat wil 
carry 4 of the same guns. 

In the construction of these additional 
vessels advantage will be taken of all our 
experience in our initial effort, and of 
Whatever developments may have been 
made by others since our earlier vessels 


} 
] 


were designed The designs of these wil 


be completed and the specifications pre 
pared before the publication of this pa 
per 


That the departure from the old stand 


ards is absolute is apparent in material, 
in armament, in speed, and in rig. 

The causes that have led to this change 
in material may be found, first, in the 
change that has taken place in ordnance. 
The introduction of the rifled eannon, 
and its subsequent development, have in 
creased very much the weight of this part 
- 


the necessity of accommodating the stow- 


of the equipment « vessel of war, and 


age of charges of powder much increased 


in size, and of ammunition for the second 


* Readers who desire to inform themselves on 
the technical details of the construction of the new 
cruisers are referred to a paper submitted to the 
United States Naval Institute by Assistant Naval 
( sf ct Frat is T. Bowles, U1 ted States Navy. 


shed in the Proceedings of the Institute, Vol. 
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ivy batteries, which must be most liberal 


IV Supplied, makes an absolute demand on 


an increased portion of space \gain, the 


mnecreasedad speed now considered 


CIspe hi 


Sable makes a Slmilar demand for space, 
and earries with it as well an inereased 
proportion oF the total d splaceme hit In 
al wood ll I il] it VOU De impossible to 


reconcile these de mands, Ih Consequence 
of the weight of the hull itself 

The hull and hull fittings of an unar 
mored eruiser built of wood Vill weigh 
from 49 per cent to 52 per cent. of the total 
d splacement With high powere d en 


gines it is doubtful if sufficient strength 
can be obtained with even 52 per cent. of 


the displacement for the h ll, and this 
must suppose the absence ot all protection 
to buoyancy, as water-tight compart 
ments 

The huli and fittings of a steel eruiser. 


f t 


exclusive of protective decks, will weich 


from 39 per cent. to 44 per cent. of the 


total displaceme nt 


Suppose {500-ton ship built of wood 


weighing 50 per cent of the total dis 
placement, and the same ship built of 
steel weighing 40 per cent. of the total dis 
placement, the respective Wwe ights of the 


| be 2250 tons and 1800 tons, a 





hulls w 





ditference of 450 tons, the steel hu | being 


one-fifth or 20 per cent. lighter than the 


wooden one. This will allow for in 


creaset veight of ordnanes protective 
deck, or inereased coal endurance sm 
e decided when considering the servic 
on ch the ship is to be employed 

But not Standing the Saving S 
obtained, the question o veights 
fuil of difficulties and embarra sments 
and it is found impossible in the same 
struct ire to ICCOMIN qaate al demands 
from the ditferent cdepartments concerned 
In the equipment of a vessel of wat The 
Sall-power has been reduced, so as to save 
veight of spars and Salis, Whieh have 
come of secondary importance, but this 
Wiil NOL Satisty al the requirements of 
the problem \s Urlicles ippertan 
to the old m«e od OF equipment are re 
moved, those belonging to il are co) 
sidered necessat nice the new order « 
things are brought i rd Space S 
still to be found for movable torpedoes 
LO} torpedo Oats ind tor engines and }) 
purtenances lor electrical apparatus fo 
lighting the ship, for seareh lig md 
otner ordnance purposes lt S ¢ dent 
that much study is needed to redues 
yveron n all the essentia irts, SO a 
to be Ne tO accommodate all the devices 
Which the progress ol ideas co) nues to 
present Much is yet to be done by the 
SuDSTILULION OF steel Tor ron In Many parts 
of our engines, and experiments abroad 
lead to the hope that the weights of boil 
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( ma ( educed, but as the ques 
Lio ine oO Is Impossible tO pro 
a \ nate hip Ith all the appl 
nees that are considered necessary for a 
} ( q i vessel Of Wal Every 
) ere I nust present acompromise 
\) ier reason Tot e transition Trom 
ui to steel ills is the durability of 
el as compared with wood Referring 
to the large sums Of mone that have been 
i ropriated under thie ead Of construe 
wd repairs, fo ( there Is now so 
i ‘ »ShO ind disregarding the ques 
of administration, which of course 
IS Vilal, bul Which has no place in this ar 
Lick the main reason for the deficiency 
in the results is that all this money has 
been expended in perishable material 
Ever Ship that has been built of wood 
since the war has been a mistake. The 
most serious error Was committed when 
the wooden double-turreted Monitors of 
the Miantonomoh class were built, W hich, 
IL IS De ieved vas done against the protest 
of Captain Ericsson The result was the 
early decay of these vessels, and the pre 
sent detence ess condition of our sea-coast 


The fetime of a wooden ship is of short 
ie lifeti | 


aduration t requires constant repairs, 

ich amount in the long-run to reb iild 
mn and it is in this manner that so many 
of our old ships are still retained in serv 


ice but in the case of 


a Wor den armored 


vessel these are Impossibie without 


removing the armor This was the con 


dition of affairs with regard to these Mon 

itors, and the consequence Is that the coun 

trv has to incur the expense ol entirely 

new constructions. These are in durable 

material, and will give good account of 
ied On 


themselves when ca 
The 


tion shall compose the fleet 


steel hulls that it is now the inten 


will, if well 


cared for, endure in perfect condition for 


thirty In fact, the lifetime of an 


ron or s is not defined to 


any 
limit, and if a perfect anti-corrosive and 


g¢ composition can be produced, 


the limit may be regarded as indetinite 
The foregoing remarks on our new 
navy apps to uhnarmored cruisers This 
is the only class of ship on which Con 
gress has as yet taken any action Un 
armored cruisers SUpPply a need in time 
of peace, but they cannot fulfil the pur 


poses of war \t such a time the armor 


ed ship is recognized as indispensable, 
and there is every reason why the con 
struction of armored vessels should pro 
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ceed simultaneously with that of the un 


armored cruisers These are a 


more in 

tricate problem for study, require much 
more time to build, and are required 
hile at peace, as a school of instruction 
in which to prepare for war. Our selee 
tion of armor has been much assisted by 
the investigations of others, and we are 
in a favorable condition to make a deci 


sion on this pomnt; and the type of vessel 


be Sts uted for a cruiser seems to be set 


tled, by the uniform practice of foreign 
nations, in favor of the barbette 

But ered that at the 
present time we il 


it be rememl 


must 


are not a condition to 


proceed with the construction of armored 


vessels, depending on our own resources 
We must 


unless we 


go abroad to purchase armor, 
set ourselves to the task of es 
tablishing works where it can be manu 
factured. The of these 
plants is the first thing needful, and until 


establishment 


this is done it is impossible to make our 
The 


unarmored 


selves independe nt in this matter. 
of first 
cruisers has introduced into the country 


construction our 


the industry of rolling steel ship plates; 
the construction of our new ordnance and 


armored ships must introduce the new 


industries of casting and forging large 


masses Of war material. 

This subject, so far as it relates to ord 
nance, was referred to a mixed board of 
the 


Gun Foundry Board, which, with the aid 


army and navy officers, known 


as 


the counsel of some of the ablest and 
leading steel 


States, 


of 
manufacturers in the United 
to report 
which presents a solution of the problem, 


submitted Congress a 
and demonstrates on what terms the steel 
manufacturers of the country can be in 
duced to work in accord with the govern 
ment. This board had under considera 
tion only the subject of foundries and fae 
tories for gun construction, but the east 
ing for 
guns would be applicable to armor; thus 


and forging facilities required 


in providing means for the manufacture 
of one, the other purpose is equally sub 
served. 
Senator of 
has introduced a bill in the Senate found 
ed he Gun 
Foundry Board, but it has not yet been 


Cameron, Pennsylvania, 


on the recommendations of t 


acted on; Congress, however, has supple 
work of that board by the 
both 
which have gone over the ground. 


} 


the 


labors of 


mented 
Houses 
The 


Senate committee, of which Senator Haw- 


committees from 
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LIGHT-DRAUGHT COAST-DEFEN 
ley was the chairman, has presented its 
report, accompanied by a valuable and ex 
haustive presentation of literature bearing 
on the matter. The report endorses the 
conclusions of the Gun Foundry Board, 
and urges the adoption of its recommen 
dations It Is Dele ved I ul Lie House 
committee will report much In the same 
line with that marked out by the Gun 
Foundry Board, and that Congress will 


be advised to ex pend large sums of mone \ 
in this direction 

With material of 
hand, it would be 


domestic 
at 


ernment to provide the navy with a fle 


the duty of the o 


of ten armored of the most ap 


eruisers 


These vessels would form 


proved type. 
the outer line of defence of the coast dur 
ing war, and should be of such foree as to 


be able to contend with any second-class 


armored vessel of other nations. Some 


of them should be always in commission 
during times of peace, if only for instrue 
tion and practice purposes, and one should 
be assigned to each squadron abroad to 


f 


carry the flag of the rear-admiral in com 


mand, to assert our position in the so 
ciety of naval powers, able to give sub 
to 
foreign 


stantial ** support American policy in 


matters where vovernments are 


concerned.” 


The ability to contend with armored 


vessels of the first class must be reserved 
for another type of ships, which are 
styled *‘ coast-defence vessels,” and with 


out which our néw navy will not be thor 


> — 

~ 
Pao — P 
} \ k \ I i} K PLAN 
oughiv et pped ry contributing s fu 
Share in defence at on In considet 
Ing armored vessels hat was said before 
is to Lhe Chara r Of compromise that ob 
tains In vessels OF War must be borne in 
mind \ adesirablie Teatures Cannot be 
concentrated j nV One ship; the specia 
auty for hich the vessel is to be used con 
trois the selection The sea-come armo} 
ed. ecrulsel sexpected to Keep the sea Tora 
lengthened period: she must have large 
coal endurance She mav be ealled on to 
sustain more than one engagement her 
supply of ammunition must be large Her 
speed must equal that ol the fastest sea 
coing vessels of similar type to enable her 
to pursue an equal or avoid a superion 
force: hence much space and displace 
ment must be assigned to engines and 
boilers Thus the amount of her armor 
and the weight of her battery are alfected 
by these other demands, which are the 


more Imperative 


In the case of coast-defence vessels the 
CONACILLIONS are changed, ¢ nabling In them 
the full developm«e nt of both offensive and 
defensive properties. These vessels are is 
signed to duty on the coast they must be 


fit to keep the as are the armored 


AS SsCa 

eruisers and they must be able to hght 
their Tuns 1n all Weathers that the armor 
ed cruiser can fight, but they do not re 
quire the coal endurance nor the speed of 


the ship that 1s to keep the sea for length 


: . 41 ' 1 
ened periods, and the weight Saved in coal 


and machinery can be 


itilized in battery 
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and arn Se ss Ss const thie sels for coast defence, the old War Moni 
l e ol lerence is Lhe can be tors of the Passaic class: but the contrast 
i nut ivulnerable and between them and the vessels recommend 
CSIs ( ead by the Fortifications Board IS about 
rae i ( ist Congress a equal in degree with that between our 
) ( oO) cations and othe cle ooden fleet and the new steel cruisers 

ce i “ CCUP d considering It is intended that a movable automatic 
‘ coOastyand there ire? torpedo Shall be utilized by all armored 
ry mended by this board two classes o vessels, either by means of a torpedo-boat 
¢ batteries’ (so called), coast-de- to be carried by armored cruisers, or by the 
e Vess and one class of low fre vessel itself in the ease of coast and har 

PSS¢ 1} urbor detenee An ¢ bor defence ships. 
mm OF t designs of these vessels The ONLY torpedo that has sueceeded 
s them t replete with merit, pre- thus far in recommending itself to the 
nting some } el and valuable features. naval powers is that invented by Mr 
\ justifiable limitation is put on the coal Whitehead. Numerous efforts have been 
endurance and speed, though fair speed is made by others in this field, but the diffi 
secure nd it has been possible to design culties that surround it are made very ap 
sea-golng vess of comparatively small parent by the paucity of the results. It 
aimensions and C draught, of creat will be understood that the torpedo, when 
| ss and manceuvring power, to car- launched, is left entirely to automatic 
lea guns, and capable of con- control hence, apart from the motive 


tending o r il terms with the heaviest 
European battle s S The eut on page 23 
represents the smaller of the tvpe of coast 
Jt 

aderlenee eSSeIS 

he largest ¢ SS Will De armed with 2 
107-ton wuns in a turret, and 2 26-ton guns 
na barbett The thiekness of armor will 


irv from 18 inches to 16 inches 


| 


if second ClaSsS WILL De armed with 2 
75-ton guns in a turret, and 2 26-ton guns 
ina barbette. The thickness of armor will 
be from 16 to 11 inches 

The smallest vessels, for harbor defence, 
modified Monitors, will be armed with 2 
$4-ton ins in a turret, and 2 26-ton guns 
ina barbette. The thickness of armor will 
be from 15 to 10 inches 

\ tleet composed of such vessels as are 
represented in the largest type would be 
abie to engage an enemys at some distance 
from the coast—an important object in 
these davs when t 


he range of heavy rifled 


cannon makes it possible to shell towns 
from a great distance, from points remote 
trom shore batte ries 


Nominally we have 


now a fleet of ves 





if 
It 


pe rwer, 


is necessary that it shall possess 
power, 


directive ve rtically to control im 
mersion, and horizontally to control di 
rection in the horizontal plane. In the 
Whitehead torpedo the immersion is well 
regulated, and if no deflecting influences 
are encountered, the direction is also pre 
served; but it fails where deflecting influ 
ences intervene. During the Turko-Rus 
sian war valuable experience was gained, 
and 


instances are known where the tor 
pedo failed to operate from want of direct 
ive power. An instance is cited where a 
torpedo was deflected by striking the chain 
of a vessel at anchor, causing it to pass 
harmlessly to one side. Another instance 
is cited where the torpedo was deflected 
from the side of a ship owing to the angle 
at which it struck. It is evident that per 
fection cannot be associated with a wea 
pon of this class that has not a strong 
directive force inherent in it. 

The torpedo invented by Captain J. 
Howell, of the United States 


A. 


navy, pos 


sesses this property to an eminent degree, 


and it is regarded by most competent ex 
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perts as the successful rival of the White 
head In the Howell torpedo the power 
“din a fly 
rapidity in a 


wheel revolvi 


Is store 


orea longitudinal vertical 


plane and Its “yvroscopie tendency makes 
it impossible for the torpedo to deviate 


from its original 


course in a horizontal 
plane; the principle Is the same as 1nsures 
the acecuraey of the rifle bullet enabling 


it to resist detleeting 
| periments of Captain Howell in 


controlling the immersion of his torpedo 


are very successf il, and Ibis probabie that 


» Auto mobile torpedo for our new navy 


will be an American invention 


ity in experiments is indispensable in 


fecting a device of this kind it iS to be 


hoped that such may be extended to the 


Howell torpedo It mav be estimated that 


millions of dollars have been spent by 


European naval powers in experiments 


with the Whitehead torpedo; the United 


States government may have spent twen 


ty-five hundred on the Howell 


The veneral re ader ISprovadDly notaware 


of the effect on naval warfare produced by 
the introduction of the auto-mobile torpe 
do, affecting the constituents of the fleet 
itself, 


tle ships alone, or with store ships to pro 


Formerly a fleet consisted of bat 


vide consumable articles; to these 


later added despatch boats for the 


indicated by their title; but since the in 
troduction of the torpedo an additional 


fleet of torpedo boats iS considered neces 


sary for the protection of the battle ships. 
All armored ships are expected to carry 


vere 


service 








H-BORE ¢ ‘ 

il leas Orne t poe 2) Oat Ti i¢ S a¢ 
signed or operating avainst ( enen 
during an action at sea, and the universal 
idoption of this prac e has led to the in 
troduction into fleets o bbe t Yi eS 
sel, carlied torpedo- boat catchers ONE 
mat autv it o aestroyv tie torpede ) ~ 
OT the ¢ el Kor t PUrpos¢ s 
SECIS TaVe phenomena speed wma eS Cs 
their equipment of auto-mobile torpedoes 
re provided th powerful batter 0 
SIN @Le-ShLO ind revolt hg Hotehl Scuns 
capable of penetrating all parts of a tor 
do-boat his type of vessel is now bei 
constructed b the English and Frene 
rovernments, and il form one of the 
constituents of their fleets 


The torpedo-boat is undoubtedly one of 
the features that should be introduced into 
our new ha hot on ror their possible 
ise on the high seas, but for the purpo 


iA + ‘ fr ~ 4 
Ss, Whilleé the type ol vessel KNOW) as ti 


. ) | ve) 
yvould be a powe il 


torpedo 
auXxillary to the armored eru 
first Lilie or thie more 


forming the second line of the coast di 


fener 
rhe transition in the artillery of the nav 


We givean 


mech smooth 


IsSaS vioientas Is that in ships 


Lion of the 1X 


the type of the guns which form the bat 


bore in 


teries of 
the XI 


calibre and weight 


our Ships of war This gun, with 


*} t 1 . *) y , . 
inch of similar form but increased 


had no peer at the time 
of its introduction into the navy, nor was 


it surpass d, if equalled, DY other nations 








me 


RYT 3) 
we 


aur the period when armaments were 

CO ned to smoo bores These c@uns 
contributed cl >the hich standin oO 

the navy n the past as much so as did 
1 

e work of our naval constructors and it 

f x0) 

t - ra) 

‘ rT 

ste é 2) 

; D M) 

} } l 12 & 

A 67 ) 

~ y wh Mn) 


Ss 1a feeling of regret that the neces 
sity of abandoning them is recognized; 
they have performed an important part in 


evements ot t 


he navy, and oecups 


a page in its history which will always be 
referred to with pride and satisfa- m: but 
their time Is past; the rifled cannon has 


asserted itself, and the old weapon must be 


laid aside with what sentiment we 


may 


Progress dem mds a Change; 1b requires 
Vé lopment of ¢ 


merev ina projec tile 


cannot be communicated in a 
smooth-bore Gun, and so we pass at one 
leap to the hig powered steel breech 
loading rifle, from a gun Whose pene 
trating power in wrought ron is zero to 
one which sends its projectiie through a 
thickness of 15 inches 

\ comparison of the cuts shows the 
contrast between the old and the new; 


the Vi-inch rifle will take the place of the 


SREECH 
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LOADING RIFLI 


Smooth bore as its substitute in the 


IX-ineh 


PPORAAUSICE 
An the table 


WILL SHOW the comparative powe r of our 


batteries 


Inspection of following 


present ar maments and the propose d ones 





M 
Ml \ t 
Er \ } 
\ { » 
i 
G 
t I } 
a) f \ we!) 9.000 1,250 
} io WI 16.000 7 OW) 
+4) be 10.0 tated OO 7.500 
NS ) 10.7 2 6.187 4,200) 
) } 39 21 11.000 6.400 
OK) Yond 18.2 wi) 28 000 14.000 
M ai 23. 588 OS, 240 32, 482 
21M SO 27.6 1 V4 ns 
210) 1 B22 ae fo tons 
21M f j 5.8 71 107 t s 


The necessity of a change in our artil 
lery has been known for many years, but 
it has been impossible to obtain steel of 
the 


and thus our ships have been forced to 


domestic manufacture for purpose, 
make their cruises abroad with antiquated 
and effete batteries, in painful contrast 
with those carried by ships of all other 
nationalities A few converted rifle guns 
have been made, converted on the Palliser 
system by inserting in a cast-iron smooth 
rifled; but 
doubtful 


advantage at best, and the practice has 


bore a tube of W rought ron 


these are mere makeshifts, of 
been abandoned altogether by the present 
Chief of the Bureau of Naval Ordnance. 
who has imported steel 
for the 
cruisers, there being no other means of 


from 


forgings 


abroad guns on the new steel 


securing modern batteries for the modern 


ships. 
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VOU KhO VOU ust 





OnLV the ribbon ¢ te 
Pll punch your head vou sa 
rail It is lis Lee na heres ‘ 
mark 
Oh Seudd dear, don notice nem 
You ean do it fifty times running, if vou 
like Nobody ean run o1 unp e 
you Do it just once more to please 
rie 
kK \ Kat ShHawe L DO ! vProre 
ri lle eves wma bh purely entle ( 
looked Ip al ivth MCUCGATILOLE » 
faithfully that to resist him is im 
DOSSIDLE 
Very e| then: onee more fon 
Kitty, said the sweetest-tempered « 
ManKING is he vauilead back nto the 
{ tub, But Vou KnOW Lihat | il VaVs 
leave off at a dozen Phirteer tit 
teen Ll could ne er stop al I shal lave 
- Lo do fourteen at least int «It IS too 
bad, just after dinner Now all of you 


watch whether | touch it anywher 


A barrel almost five feet in height, and less than a yard in breadth, stood under a 


clump of trees in the play-ground; and Blyth Scudamore had made a clean leap one 


day, for his own satisfaction, out of it. Sharp eyes saw him, and sharp wits were 
pleased, and a strong demand had arisen that he should perlorm this Teat perpetually 
(sood nerve, as well as strong spring, and compactness of power are needed for it; and 
even in this athletic age there are few who find it easy 

‘Come. now.” he said, as he landed hehtly, with both Keels to~ether: one of vou 
big fellows come and do it You are three inches taller than | am And vou have 


only got to make up your minds 

But all the big fellows hung back, or began to stimulate one anothel ind Lo prove 
to each other how easy it was, by every proof but practice Well. then. I n do 
it once more,” said Blyth, ‘* for I dare not leave off at thirteen, for fear of som 
calamity, such as I never could jump out of.” 


t 


But before he could get into the ti 


Db avain, to prepare for the clear spril ( t of 


he beheld a man with silver buttons coming across the playin eld His he f« 
into his heels, and no more agility remained in him He had made up his mind that 


Admiral Darling would forget all about him by Saturday; and though the fair image 


of Dolly would abide in that quiet mind for a long while, the balance of his shes 
(cast by shyness) was heavily against this visit. And the boys, who understood his 


nature, with a poignant love—like that of our friends in this world—began to prob 
his tender places 
‘*One more jump, Captain Scuddy! You must; to show the flanky what you can do.” 
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passed this trouble 


ss and disregard of 


1 overcoat. b it 


» could muster of his Volunteer 


lat the voung man 


vhiech endured 





must call you ‘Blyth,’ said the Admiral 
for if I call you *‘Seudamore,’ I shall 
think perpetually of my loss.’ 


At dinner that day there was no other 
guest, and nothing to disturb the present 
one, except a young lady’s quick glances, 
of which he endeavored to have no know 
ledge Faith Darling, a gentle and beau 
iful young woman, had taken a natural 

cing to him, because of his troubles, and 
simplicity, and devotion to his widowed 
mother But to the younger, Dolly Dar 
ling, he was only a visitor, dull and stu 
pid, requiring, without at all repaying, the 
trouble of some attention. He was not 
tall, nor handsome, nor of striking ap 


any way; and although he 


pearance 11 


was Clearly a gentleman, to her judgment 
he was not an accomplished, or even a 
clever one. His inborn modesty and shy 
ness placed him at great disadvantage, 
until well known; and the simple truth 
of his nature forbade any of the large 
talk and bold utterance which pleased 
her as yet among young officers. 

What a plague he will be all day to 
morrow! she said to her sister in the 
drawing-room. ‘Father was obliged, | 
suppose, to invite him; but what can we 
do with him all the day Sundays are 
dull enough, I am sure, already, without 
our having to amuse a ventleman who 
has scarcely got two ideas of his own, and 
is afraid to say ‘bo’ to a goose, 1 do be 
lieve, Did you hear what he said when 
lL asked him whethie r he Was fond of rid 
lhe , 

“Yes: and thought it so good of him 
to answer so straightforwardly. He said 
that he used to be very fond of it, but was 
afraid that he should fall off now.” 

‘*T should like to see him. I tell you 
what we'll do. We will make him ride 
back on Monday morning, and put him 
on ‘Blue Bangles, who won't have seen 
daylight since Friday. Won't he jump 
about a bit! What a shame it is, not to 
let us ride on Sundays!” 

Ienorant of these kind intentions, Seud- 
amore was enjoying himself in his quiet, 
observant way. Mr. Twemlow, the rec 
tor of the parish, had chanced—as he often 
chanced on a Saturday, after buckling up 
a brace of sermons—to issue his mind 
(with his body outside it) for a little relief 
of neighbourhood. And these little air 
ings of his chastening love—for he loved 
everybody, when he had done his sermon 

came, Whenever there was a fair chance 
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ine old port which 


is the true haven for an ancient Admiral 


‘Just in time, Rector eried Admu 
Darling, who had added by many a hard 
ship to his inborn hospital] t\ *Thisismy 
young friend Blyth Scudamore, the son 
of one of my oldest friends You have 


heard of Sir Edmond Scudamore 

“And seen him and felt him And to 
him | owe, under a merciful Providence 
the power of drinking in this fine port the 
health of his son, which I do with deep 
pleas ire, for the excellence both of end 
and means.” 


} 


Lat the praise of his 


The old man bows 
wine, and the young one at that of his fa 
ther. Then,after the usual pinch of snuft 
from the Reetor’s lone gold box, the host 
returned to the subject he had been full 
of before this interruption. 

‘The question we have in hand is this 
W hat is to be done with our friend Blyth 


He was ; 


ettine on famously, till this vile 


peace came. Twemlow, you called it that 
vourself. SO 


that arcument about words is 


useless Blyth’s leutenaney was on the 
books, and the way they carry things on 
now, and shoot poor fellows’ heads off, 
he might have been a post-captaln in a 
twelvemonth. And now there seems no 
thine on earth before him better than 
Hol y-Orders.”’ 

**Admiral Darling is kind enough to 
think,” said Seudamore, in his mild, hesi 
tative way, blushing outwardly, but smil 
ing inwardly, ‘‘ that I am too good to be 
a clergyman 

‘*And so you are, and Heaven knows 
it, Blyth, unless there was a chance of 
getting on by goodness, which there is in 
the Navy, but not in the Church. Twem 
low, what is your opinion ?” 

‘It would not be modest in me,” said 
the Rector, ** to stand up too much for my 
own order. Wedo our duty, and we don't 
vet on - 

* Exactly You could not have put it 
better You get no vacancies by shot and 
shell, and being fit for another world, you 


keep out of it. Have you ever heard me 
tell the story about Gunner MacCrab, of 


the Bellerophon ?” 


‘Fifty times, and more than that,” re 


a little cut at the Church sometimes, but 
vould not allow any other hand to do it 
‘But now about our young friend here. 





plied the sturdy parson, who liked to make 


So b ered the Admira 
stamp o soa Low ile Seuda 
vel eves flashed a 1 fe S 

ot God, so But if it once b 
Yibisa { (rod ( nhows el Krag 

vw before vou and Lare in our gra s 
Phi have drained all our patience i | 
oul Oe eLs ervy near Dut t have 
scare Vy pul i tap nto our ene} Lbi¢ 
endurance rut it are they \ gang 
of slaves, rammed into the cannon b i 
Despot 

They seem to like it, and the question 
is for them But the stru le will be des 


perate, mountains Of carnage, oceans of 
blood, universal mourning, lamentation 
and woe And I have had enough trou 


ble with my tithes already 


Tithes are dependent on the will of 
the Almighty ~ said the Admiral, who 
paid more than he altogether liked: ‘* but 


a War goes DY reason and vood Mahnact 
ment [It encourages the best men of thi 
day,and it brings out the difference be 


tween right and w rong, which are quite 
smothered up in peace time It keeps out 
a quantity of foreign rubbish and stuft 
only made to be looked at, and it makes 
people trust one another, and know what 
country they belong to, and feel how 
much they have lett to be thankful for 
And what is the use of a noble fleet, un 
less it can get some fighting? Blyth 
What say you You know something 
about that 

‘No, sir, ] have never been at close 
quarters vet And I doubt—or at least I 
am certain that [should not like it. [am 
afraid that | should want to run down 
be low = 

Mr. Twemlow, 


hostile powder, gazed at him: rather lofti 


aving hever smelle d 


ly, while the young man blushed at his 
own truth, vet looked up bravely to con 
firm it 

‘Of all I have ever known or met 
said Admiral Darlin 


but three—Nelson and two others, and 


g¢, quietly, ‘* there are 


one of those two was half-witted Who 
could feteh up muzzle to muzzle without 
a feeling of that sort The true courage 


lies in resisting the impulse, more than 


Surely, with all that we know by this’ being free from it. I know that I was in 
time of the character of that Bony, we 


a precious fright the first time I was shot 











Bb, 4 nata decent distance Lit Lad mnt 
pretend to ( evi ho But I am 
pretty Sa ! ! irther « hee 
I fe \\ e ¢ ow st ! eth 
| ) | much 
‘ ( ire e « 

er a e ‘ o'] they promote 
( n b 1 th me ‘ 

Re roa rer ! | old 
r ( no ra 1OSt al Ing ha if 
‘ ) ( Lg s stiff joints, and 
te crave peace from an olive Pla 
ciftam pa Mi scudamore KNOWS. thie 
res e1nNYG esti Trom the ie irned. Ston 
ningto But. Saunt you ho that I 
im conte) I love Springhaven, Spring 
haven loves me, and we Chasten one an 

other 

\ man O KNOWS a the Latin vou 
kno Rector or Lown that you beat me 
to the spe no-book—should be at least an 
\rehdeacon 1 ( irch, Which is equal 
to the rank of Rear-Admiral But you 
never have pusned as vou should do: und 
vou let it all off in quotations Those are 
very comfort na to the mind, but | hever 
knew aman do good with them, unless 
they come out of the Bible When Gun 


ner Matthe y ot the Hrigdoupos was walt 


Ing to have his le off, with n 


oO prospect 





before him except a better world you 
kno hat our Chaplain said to him; and 
thie ect upon his mind was such, that | 
have got him to this day upon my land 
Of eourse vou have—the biggest old 


shoots half 
leg 


your Chaplain said to 


He 


woodel 


poacher in the county 
pheasants with 


W hat 


is entirely profane in the turn ofa 


youl his DY 


moonlight 
him 
text of Holv-Writ: and it shows how our 


clot with yours” 
to 


, 
Wo ild hot pro 


hh iS spoiled DY contact 


for the Admiral was laughing himselt 


he 


scudamore, 


at this old taie, which 


before voung but loved 
‘and | hope 


to have out with the Rector 


it will be a good varning to vou Squire, to 
settle no more old gunners on your prop 
ery You must understand, Mr. Seuda 


sort ol 


that the Admiral 
Naval Hospital, fon ali hh 


own estates 


Makes a 


more 


s old salts, on his 


I am sure it is onderfully kind in 
him,’ the vou man answered, bravely, 
for the poor old fellows are thrown to 
the dogs by the country, when it las dis 


not seen much of the 


to that, 


abled them I have 


ryut enough know 


service, 


Mr. T 


mite 
qVULiLe 


Welniow 
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| have seen a great deal, and I Say 
that it Is so And my good friend knows 
l is ( as I do, and is one of the first 
y tend a helping hand In all such eases 
he does more than L do, whenever they 


come Within his knowledge But let us 


return to the matter in hand Here isa 

) man, a first-rate sailor, who would 
have been under my guardianship, | know, 
but for—but for sad circumstances. Is he 
to be grinding at Virgil and Ovid till all 
his spirit goes out of him, because we have 
patched up a very shabby peace It can 
never last long. Every Englishman hates 


it, although it may seem to save his pock 


et a You 


vemlow, | am no politician. 


read the papers more than I do. How 
much longer will this wretched compact 
hold You have predicted the course of 


things before 
And 


Rector 


the 
cynicism, 


will again,” 
* Atheism, 


blasphe my. lust, and blood-thirstyness ean 


so. | replied 


mockery, 


and raven within a few leagues 


not rage 
of a godly and just nation without stink 


Ing their nostrils. Sir, it is our mis 


in 
sion from the Lord to quench Bony, and 


to We 


cr ynfess 


the 
like doing it 


conquer bullies of Europe. 


aon ft look now, | 
But do it we shall, in the end, 


Lhe 


as sure as 
our country is England.” 


the Ad 


deal 


name of 


no doubt of it,” said 
but 


of fighting betwixt this and then. 


‘LT have 
, 


miral, simply there will be a 


Bly th, 


} 
Wil 


you leave me to see what I can do, 


we get to work again 
that I 


I am not fond of fight 


whenever 


‘IT should think would, sir, and 
never forget it. 
ing: but how I have longed to feel my 


again!” 


self afloat 


CHAPTER 
THE 


XII 
YEW-TREE. 

ALL the of England, 
more abundant in those days than now, 
felt that the war had not been fought out. 


\T 


common 


sense 


and the way to the lap of peace could 
only be won by vigorous use of the arms, 
there were even then, as now 
is a multitude, 
to believe that 


few 


some 


there cackling besotted 


facts can be un 
But 
thers on the whole were wise, and knew 
thal 
than right that will not right itself, 
Therefore they set their faces hard, and 


enough 
done by blinking them. our forefa 


nothing is trampled more basely 








THE BIG YEW-TREE 
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mughened their hearts like knotted oak, 
gainst all that man could do to them 
ere were ho magnificent proclamations 
» big vunts of vietory at the buckling 
1 of armour the quiet strength of 
tead last lls, and the stern resolve to 
trike when stricken, and trv to last the 


so their mother-land_ be 





ime the of men and freedom. 
In No 1802, the speech from the 
iron the world that England 
iS preparing The widest, longest, and 
leadliest war, since the date of gunpow 
ler, was lowering: and the hearts of all 
ho love {their kin were heavy, but found 
) elp tor it 


‘he sermon which Mr. Twemlow preach- 


d in Springhaven chureh was magnifi 
nt Some parishioners, keeping memo 
ry more alert than conscience, declared 
that they had received it all nine, or it 
might be ten, vears since, when the fight 
ing first was called for. If so, that proved 
none the worse, but themselves, for 
again requiring it Their Rector told 
them that they thought too much of their 
own flesh pots and ftish-kettles, and their 
country might go to the bottom of the 
seu f it left them their own fishing 
erounds And he said that they would 
< ip some day and tind themselves 


turned into Frenchmen, for all things 
ible with the Lord; and then 
they might smite their breasts, but must 
contess that they had deserved it Nel- 
ther would years of prayer and fasting 
fetch them back into decent Englishmen: 


the abomination of desolation would be 


set up ovel the ir doo. vavs, and the scar 
et woman of Ba rvlon would revel in 
their sanctuaries 


Now don’t let none of us be in no 
hurry,” Captain Tugwell said, after dwell 


ing and sleeping upon this form of doe 
tring a man knoweth his own trade 
the best, the very same way as the parson 
doth And I never knew no good to 
come of any hurry Our lives are given 
us D\ the Lord And He never would ‘a 
made ‘em threescore and ten, or for men 
of any strength fourscore, if His will had 
een to jerk us over them Never did ] 


see no Frenchman as could be turned to 


in Englishman, not if he was to fast and 


pray : day, and ecut himself with knives 
i e going OW) ¢ e sun My opin 
on is that Parson Twemlow were touch 


ed up bv his own conscience for having 


a nephew more French than English; 


and ‘Caryl Carne’ is the name thereof 
th more Freneh than English sound 
Lo it 
“Why, he have been gone for years 
and years,” said the landlord of the Dar 
ling Arms, where the village was holding 
council; ‘‘he have never been seen in 
these parts since the death of the last 
Squire Carne. to my knowledge.” 

“And what did the old Squire die of, 
John Prater? Not that he were to be eal 
ed old—younger, I dare say,than I be now 
What did he die of, but marrying with a 


long outlandish “ooman? A femmel as 
couldn't speak a word of English, to be 
Ah, them 


as bad times at Carne Castle; and as 


anyhow sure of her meaning! 
nice a place as need be then, until they 
dipped the property. Six grey horses 
they were used to go with to London Par 
liament every year, before the last Squire 
come of age, as I have heered my father 
Say scores of times, and no lie ever come 
from his mouth, no more than it could 
from mine, almost. Then they dropped 
to four, and then to two, and pretended 
that the roads were easier.” 

‘* When I was down the coast, last week, 
so far as Littlehampton,” said a stout 
young man in the corner, ** a very coorous 
thing happened me, leastways by my own 
opinion, and glad shall I be to have the 
judgment of Cappen Zeb consarning it. 
There come in there a queer-rigged craft 
of some sixty ton from Halvers, desiring 
to set up trade again, or to do some smoog 
ling, or spying perhaps. Her name was 
the Doctor Humm, which seem a great 
favorite with they Crappos, and her skip 
per had a queer name too, as if he was 
two men in one, for he called himself 
‘Jacks’; a fellow about forty year old, as 
IT hauled out of the sea with a boat-hook one 
night on the Varners. Well, he seemed to 
think a good deal of that,though contrary 
to their nature,and nothing would do but I 
must go to be fated with him everywhere, 
if the folk would change his money. He 
had picked up a decent bit of talk from 
shipping in the oyster line before the war; 
and I put his lingo into order for him, for 
which he was very thankful.” 

‘** And so he was bound to be. But you 
had no call to do it, Charley Bowles.” 
Captain Tugwell spoke severely, and the 
young man felt that he was wrong, for 


the elders shook their heads at him, asa 
traitor to the English language. 
‘Well, main likely, I went amiss. But 
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he seemed to take it so uncommon kind 


boat-hook that 


m witha 


on together wondertul, and he cali 


Friar Sharley and he tried to 


ith our manners aligl customs; 


head was outlandish 


them “ALL dis contray in 


SavVvs he nodding over his riass a 


me, 


Stlall 


] 


De of Lhe erand nashong and I Willi 


make a great man of vou, Friar Sharley 


Do you know what prawns are, my good 


Triena Well. L said L had caught a good 
many in my time: but he laughed and 
said, “Prawns will ecateh you this time 
(One tousand prawns, all with two hon 
dred men inside him, and the leetle prawns 
will come to land at vour house Shariey 
Bootiful place, quiet sea, no bad rocks 


You and the 
white 
Now 

Tugwell 


I've 


] 
LOOK Out ln 


the morning 


coast 1s made black with them 


what do you say to that Cappen 


a-heered that stvle of talk many 
Master 
all I 


punched 


answered, 
that | 
And 


Charley 


times alore, Tugwell 


solidly “and can say 1s 


shouid have His 


you deserve the same thing, 
Bowles, unless you ve got more than that 
to tell us.” 

‘So L might, Cappen, and I won't deny 
But 
sarning squire Carne now 
before | 
Why, an 


there 


vou there the discourse were con 
the 
to 
¢ 
ot 


just, and 


troubles he fell into, vas come 


mV J idement vet unele 


mine served footman Jeremiah 
Bowles, known to every one, until he was 
no more heard of.” 

Nods of assent to the fame of Jeremiah 
the 


weave of tol 


encouraged stout young man in his 


e, and a acco rekInal 
Yes, it 
and ecoorous for me to hear of it 


Savs Moosoo 


were a coorous thing In 


, out of all 
mast-head of Springhaven. 
ight when L boused him 
oo 


tear,” 


Jacks to me,that 1 


up unpretending : keep vour feather 


eye open, My for such was his way 
of pronouncing it, ‘and you shall arrive 
to 


nobler, de 


and what is. still 


In 


month, you shall see a young captain re 


laglore, laglore 


monnay one two tree 
turned to his contray dominion, and then 
you will go to his side and say Jacks, and 
he will make present to you a sack of sil- 
Well, 1 hailed the chance of 

} 


pretty smart, you may suppose, and 


this 


ver. 


l asik 








ed him id the sailors name vould bye 
and surprise¢ S e) swert 
Carne. or Ca 7 ‘ oO 
svilables Next mornil s tide. the Doc 


tor Hunmm cleared out, ar i] ) ino ot 


e of discourse i Moosoo Ja 
int to kno il vou ( 

S } wd ‘ ( ot 
Springhaven, ster | 
etter Cali Vout \Moosoo Ja ‘ laste 
Jackass,’ or * Master Jackanapes nad pu 
vour own name on the back of hin You 


been Witha bre NehMman hop and novo 


and you dont even know ho ‘ , 
nounce themsel ve inchrist { Oo 
do so Ja S re his ‘ ‘ 
same as Navy bee wd a common one 
that country Bu to speak oO ( rie 
COmMmne NI US rene pie ! 
and ol prawnhs inic G ere “1 
ven tis as elvas Lsho ad at » KF rene 
money into the t Ol Sbacey \ 
ot ( = 


vou can see 


such a lrick 


Why to my mind there neve S 
bigger stuff talked the landlord ok 
out, without fear of offence, for there . 
no other s ! roard Ithin three mile 

than to carry on in that way, ¢ irle 
What they may do at Littlehampton is be 
vond mV KnNOM led never having kept 
’ Shug erib there, as vou Was please Lo 
eall it But at Springhaven “‘twould be 
the wrong place for hatehing of Frenel 
treacheries We all know one another a 


deal too well for t 


Prater, rht.”’ exe] 


you are rig timed Mr 

Cheeseman, owner of the main shop in 
the village, and universally respected 

Bowles. Vou must Mave an ima nation 
the same as vour uncle Jerry had \nd 
to speak of the Carnes in a light way of 
talking, after all their misfortunes, is tet 
rible. Why, I passed the old castle on 
night last wee th the moon to one 
side o it ind o1 The n my one orse 
Shay to the other nd none rut L Wat 
\ th a rst-rate consciences ould e 
had the stoma to do so Howeve 
seed no @hHOSts that time thougl a 
hear some hoses aS made me use the v 7) 
and the swing of the ivv was blac is 
a hearse \ little drop more of my own 
rum, John it vives me q te 1’ chi to 
think of it 

‘I don’t take much account of at 


I 
1 99 ’ 1 1 
people say, no nad a 


Harry 


served 


MPNAaAnks, 


deep clear voice, ol} ‘without it 1s 
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o~«: xe 


a : Ss 


| 











THER IS Né 


own family But my own cousin 


1 
Vas Coming home 


one night trom a 


is veethearting at Pe bbleridge when, 


»risk of rabbit-holes in the dark, 
mut out his knee-cap one time, what 
inland 
‘astle 


here you was, Mas 


does ne dao but take the 


path 
through the 


, 
wood belo 


w Carne ( 


tiie opposite side to w 


THING MORE TO BE SAID,.”’—[SEE PAGE 
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ter Cheeseman, and the same side as the 
moon would be, only she wasn’t up that 
night Well, he had some misgivings, as 


anybody must; 


still he pushed along, 
whistling and swinging his stick, and say 
ing to himself that 


1 , 
there was no such 


hing as cowardice in our family; till just 


at the corner where the big yew-tree is, 
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sometimes starboard helm by 


that 


when the tide 


we 
IS making with a nor west 


there Bob seed a sight as made his 


wind; 


hair erawl. ButI won't say another word 


1 


ibout it now, and have to go home in the 


dark by myself arter’ards.’ 


‘Come, now, Harry ? Oh. we ean't 
that!” = We'll see to 


you out with it, fair and for 


+ 


stand you your 


door, lad, if 
cible.” 


Of these and other exhortations Harry 


4 : - . 
took no notice, but folded his arms across 


his breast, and gazed at something which 


his mind presented 
‘* Harry Shanks, you will have the man- 


ners’’—Captain Tugwell spoke impressive 


ly, not for his own sake, for he knew the 
tale,and had been consulted about it, but 
from sense of public dignity—‘‘to finish 


the story which you began. To begin a 


yarn of your own accord, and then drop 


it all of a heap, IS not respe ctful to present 


company. Springhaven never did allow 


such tricks, and will not put up with them 


from any young fellow. If your mean 
ing was to drop it, you should never have 
begun.” 

Glasses and even pipes rang sharply 
ipon the old oak table in applause of this 
British sentiment, and the young man, 
with a sheepish look, submitted to the 
voice of the publie. 

‘Well, then, 
the big yew-tree stands,at the break of the 
hill 


black it 


all of you know where 
and 
other 


about half a mile inland, how 
the stuff. 
But Bob, with his sweetheart in his head, 
no doubt, was that full of courage that he 


forgot all about 


looms among 


he old tree, and the mur 
der done inside it a hundred and twenty 

until there it 
over his head a’most, with the gaps in it 


years ago, they say, was, 


staring like ribs at him. “Bout ship was 
the word, pretty sharp, you may be sure, 
when he come to his wits consarning it, 
and the purse of his lips, as was whistling 
a jig, went as dry as a bag with the bot 
tom out. Through the grey of the night 
there was sounds coming to him, such as 
had no right to be in the air, and a sort of 
a shiver laid hold of his heart, like a cold 
As hard 
as he could lay foot to the ground, away 


hand flung over his shoulder. 


he went down hill, forgetting of his knee 
cap, for such was the condition of his 
mind and body. 

‘*You must understand, mates, that he 
hadn’t seen nothing to skeer him, but only 
heard sounds, which come into his ears to 


Vou. LXXIII.—No. 433.—3 


ov 


s hair rise; and his mind might 


make Dil 


have put into them more than there was, 
for the want of intarpreting. Perhaps 
this come across him, as SOOTL aS he fi it at 
a better distance with his wind short; any 

how, he brought up again’ a piece of rock 

stuff in a hollow of the ground, and be 
gun to look skeerily backward. For a bit 
of a while there was nothing to diste nper 
him, on y tne dark of the hill and the 
trees, and the grey light a-coming from 
the sea in front. But just as he were be 


e 
L 


and to 
trudging 


cinning for to call himself a fool, 
pick himself onto his legs for 


him 
flat 


home, he seed skeered 
than 


upon his 


as 


a thin 
} 


worse ever, and fetched him 


lower end. 
he w-tree there 


‘From the black of t ve\ 


burst a big light, brighter than a licht 
house or a blue thunder-bolt, and flying 
with a long streak down the hollow, just 
as if all the world was a-blazing. Three 


times it come, with three different colours, 
first blue, and then white, and then red as 
new blood: and poor Bob Was Ina condi 
tion 
more of it. 


of mind must be seen before saying 
If he 


follow the sea,instead of the shoemaking, 


had been bro ght up to 


maybe his wits would have been more 


about him, and the narves of his symp 
But it 


tom more ship-shape never was 
borne into his mind whatever, to keep a 
lookout upon the offing, nor even to lie 


snug in the ferns and watch the vew-tree 
All he 


the moment his sticks would carry it; and 


up for was to make all sail 


was 


he feared to go nigh his sweetheart 


more, till she took up with another fel 
low 
‘* And sarve him quite right,” was the 


judgment of the room, in high fettle with 


skeered ol 
Eh, C 
Zebedee. you know that were it 2” 


hot rum and water; ‘‘ to be 


hls 
life by a smuggler’s signal! ippen 
But the captain of Springhaven shook 


his head. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


WHENCE, AND WHEREFORE? 

AT the rectory, too. ere the end of that 
week, there was no little shaking of heads 
almost as W1SC€ aS Zebedee T igwell Ss. Mrs 
Twemlow, though nearly sixty years of 


age, and acquainted with many a sorrow, 
was as lively and busy and notable as ever, 
and even more determined to be the mis- 


tress of the house. For by this time her 
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daughter |] 1, beginning to be twenty- 
I ve years oid i 0) which takes some 
vears in finishing—began at the same 
tin ) ) er birth by Lvigorous 
il tT ™m ! For, as eve rvbody 
Miss |] i was a Carne in blood and 
breed and ! There was little of the 
Twemlow stock about her—for the Twem 
lows were mild and humorous-——but plen 
ty of the strength and dash and wild 
ness and contemptuous spint of the an 
cient Carnes 
carne, as Mr Twemlow said, 


when his wife was inclined to be master 
ition confirmed by the family 
In the 


Twemlow, age, af 


ful—a deriv 


motto, ** Carne non care t carne 


however, of Mrs 


xperience, affection, and perhaps 


above all ner xood husband Ss larger be 


nevolence and placidity, had wrought a 


creat change for the better, and made a 
nice old lady of her. She was tall and 
stralg and slende r still, and knew how 


and 
the bodily excellence 


to make the most, by grave attire 
i 


eraceful attitude, of 
ces on the lineage of Carne 


l 
had 


entailed for 


there 
settlement, at least in 
Mrs. Twemlow’s 


thoughts about her kith and kindred were 


Of moral coodness not been 


1 
an equally strict 


male heredity So that 
rather sad than pro id, unless some igno- 
rance was shown about them. 


‘Poor as lam,” said Mr. Twemlow, now 


consulting with her, ‘‘ an 


| poor as every 


beneficed clergyman must be, if this war 
returns, I would rather have lost a hun 
dred pounds than have heard what you 
tell me, Maria 

‘My dear, I cannot quite see that,” his 
wife made thoughtful answer; **if he only 


had mone \ to ke ep up the place, and clear 


off those nasty incumbrances, I should re 


yoice at his coming back to live Ww here we 
have been for centuries.” 
$6 My dear you are too poetical, though 


Within the old 


room that 


Lhe feeling is a line one 


walls there can searcely be a 


has a sound floor to it. And as for the 
roof, when that thunder-storm was, and I 
took shelter ith my pony well, you 
know the state I came home in, and all 
my best clothes on for the Visitation 
Luckily there seems to be no rheumatism 
in your fami y; Maria; and perhaps he 


is too young as yet to pay out for it till 
But if he 


ness, and to see to the relics of his proper- 


he gets older comes for busi 


might have a bedroom here, 


After all 


ty, surely he 
and come and go at his liking. 
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his foreign fanglements, a course of quiet 
and the tone of 


English life English prin 
ciples might be of the greatest use to him 
He would never wish to see the Continent 
again.” 

‘It is not to be thought of,” 
Twemlow. ““[ would not 
live in this house for fifty thousand pounds 
You are a 


] am, Joshua ; but of his hature you know 


said Mrs 
have him to 


a vear creat deal wiser than 
nothing, whereas I know it from his child 
hood. And Eliza is so strong-willed and 
stubborn—you dislike, of course, to hea 
but it is the fact—it is, my dear 
And I would rather stand by our daugh 


me say it, 


ters grave than see her fall in love with 


Caryl Carne. You know what a hand 
some young man he must be now, and 
full of French ,stvle and frippery. Iam 


kind of 
help my poor family; but you would ruc 
the day, my dear, that 
neath our quiet roof. I 
only son, as it seems, by the will of the 
Lord, who afflicts us. But I will not lose 
my only daughter, by any such folly of 


sure it is most you to desire to 


brought him be 


have lost my 


my own.” 

rolled Mrs. 
cheeks as she spoke of her 
affliction ; her husband, 
that she was not weak-minded, 
her by sharing her sorrow. 

‘*It shall be exactly as you like,” he 
said, after a quiet interval. ‘* You say that 
no answer is needed; and there is no ad 
We shall hear of 
it, of course, when he takes possession, if, 
indeed, he is allowed to do so.” 

‘Who is to prevent him from coming, 
if he chooses, to live in the home of his 
The estates are all mortgaged, 
and the park is gone, turned into a pound 
But the poor 


Tears down Twemlow’s 
mysterious 
knew 


and who 


xs 
consoled 


dress to send one to. 


ancestors ¢ 


for Seotch cattle-breeding. 
old castle belongs to us still, because no 
one would take the expense of it.”’ 

‘*And because of the stories concern 
ing it, Maria. Your nephew Caryl is a 
brave young fellow if he means to live 
there all alone, and I fear he can afford 
himself You 


him so much better: what do you suppos¢ 


no company. understand 
his motive is ?” 

‘I make no pretence to understand 
him, dear, any more than his poor fathe 
could. My dear brother was of head 
strong order, and it did him no good to 
contradict him, and indeed it was dan- 
gerous to do so; but his nature was as 


simple as a child’s almost, to any one ac 
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customed to him If he had not married 
that grand French idy, who revelled ! 
every extravagance, though she knew how 
we all were impoverished, he might have 
been living and in high position now 
though a good many years m seniol 
And the worst of it was that he did ita 
time when he ought to have known so 
much better. However, | paid fo 
bitterly enough, and his only child i 
set against him.” 

‘A very sad case altowe ther,’ said the 
rector ‘‘T remember, as if it were ves 


terdav, how angry poor Montagu was 


You remember what 


Lik The words he 
used, and his threat of attacking me with 
his horsewhip But he begged my pat 
don, most humbly, as soon as he saw how 
thoroughly right | as You ure ! ¢ 
him in some things, as I often noth but 
not quite so generous hn ontessing you 
were wrong 


‘Because I don’t do it ashe did, Joshua 
I did 
man you can make 
My rule is to do 1 


men and women, quite as 


understand me if 


would never 
But of course for a 
both for 


allowance. do it 


one 
was the other.” 


‘Certainly, Maria — certainly And 


therefore you ean do it, and have always 


done it, poor Josephine 


even for 


doubt there is much to be pleaded, by a 


eandid and gentle mind, on her behalf 

“What! that 
ruined my poor brother. and ealled 
self the Countess de Lune. 
No, Joshua, no! | 


so entirely lost all En 


dreadful creature who 
her 
or 
nonsense have not 
glish principle as to 
quite dothat. Instead of being largeness, 
that would be mere looseness.” 

‘*There are many things, however, that 
we never understood, and perhaps never 
shall in this world,” Mr. Twemlow con 
for rea 
address 


natural 


tinued, as if talking to himself 





son on that subject would 





ed to her; *‘and nothing is more 
than that young Caryl should side with 
his mother, who so petted him, against 
his poor father, who was violent and harsh, 
especially when he had to pay such bills. 
But perhaps our good nephew has amass 
ed some cash, though there seems to be 
but 
devastation. 


little on the Continent, after all this 


Maria, 


that he 


Is there any thin: 


us to hope 


in his letter to enable 
is coming home with money 2” 

‘*Not a word, I am afraid,”’ Mrs. Twem 
‘* But take it, 
dear, and read it tome slowly. You make 


low answered, sadly. my 


1¢s so plain, because of practice every 
Sunday Oh. Jos i. L ne ean sure 
the Sermon But before you begin I | 
Shoot the bolt a ttle, as it had « tit 
) iccident | 1 does rush in s 
0 times 1 the n t unbeeor 

Lay Va And | if er Ca Ou 
to reprove het 

t uuid be as mut is n aa ~ 

ort is I m sa en | 
to have stolen wa And I must rt 
re id t s ettel Su oud is the Lesso1 ‘ ll 
less vou sh J ie to hear eve ord 
ror she has ali her mother quilt Cs 
There is not much of it, and the era 
seems hasty We might have had more 
for three and fourpence But IL am not 
Lhe one to grut ble ab it | id measul i 
the bov said a ito Busb No Ma 
ria sten ) say nothing: if Ten rie 
capacity ma compass it W hin eSS 
my heart, everyv Ww 1 of it is Fret 
The rector thr aown LIS ( s 
and cgazed at h fe reproac ru But 

e smiled ith superior innocence 

What else could you expect, after all 

| vears abroad I cannot make out 
thie iole of it. for certain Bu sure 
it is not beyond the compass of masculine 
capacity 

‘“Yes, it is, Maria ind vou know t 
vell enough No honest Englishman 
( in end lire a word of Kren ! Latin, o7 
Greek, or even Hebre though [| took to 
that rathet te in iif But French is 
only fit for women, and very few of them 
can manage it Let us hear what t $ 


Frenchman says.” 


‘* He is not a Frenchman, Joshua 


is an Englishman, and probably a very 
fine one [ won't be sure about all of his 
letter, because it is so lone since I was at 
school: and French HOOKS are genera 
unfit to read But the general meaning 
is something like tl 


‘My BELOVED AND HIGHLY VALUED 
AUNT,—Since I heard from y 


no put | hope 


ou t ere ire 


you have 


many years 


held me in memory I have the nten 
tion of returning to the country of Eng 
land, even n this aad time o nter 
when the climate is most funereal | 
the seattered ruins of the property ind 


t 


to ite iin the name which 


ther made ¢ 


instil ag my 
In this food work 


afford 


pleasing. 


lis 
you will, I have faith, me your 
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+} 


best assistance, and the influence of your 
high connection in the neighbourhood 
\ccept. dea wnt, the assurance ot! my 
! est consideration, of the most sincere 
L1i¢ ( 1 ( a and 1110 Thi Lhe 
! yur ¢ I your mo Vv 
ing and respectiul nephew 
CARYL CARNE 
Nc Tos} i ao vou think of that 
Fine words and no substance; like all 
Frene i stufl Ane he never even men 
tions me »> gave ll 1a top hen le 
ould have had t] hip I will not 
p etend to unde ! stand Him for ne alwWwavs 
Was De yond rrie Dark and excitable 
moody and Capricious ha iwhty and sar 
ecastic, and devoid of love for animals. 
You remember his pony and what he did 
to it. and the little dow that crawled pon 
her stomach towards him. For your sake 
| wo ild have ut up with him, my dear, 
nd striven to improve his nat ire, Which 
is sure to be much worse at six-and-twen 
t\ after sO many years abroad But I 
contess 1b 18 a great relief to me that you 





sely prefer not to have him in this 
house, any more at least than we can 
help it But who comes here What a 
hurry we are in! Lizzie, my darling, be 
patient 
Here’s this plague of a door barred 
al bolted again! Am I not to have an 
itom of breakfast, because | j ist happe hi 
ed to oversleep myself The mornings 
vet darker and darker; it is almost im 
possible to see to dress oneself 
‘There is plenty of tinder in thi 
house, Eliza, and plenty of vood tallow 
‘ dles,”?’ Mrs. Twemlo replied, having 
puta iv the letter, while her husband 
( complainant im ‘For the third 
time this week we have had prayers with 
( ou, and the example is shocking for 
t servants We shall have to establish 
t rule you sugge too late to pray for 
fo too late to get But | have kept 
vour help of bacon hot, quite hot, by the 
ie And the teapot is under the cozy.” 
Thank vou, de iv mother,” the voung 
i answered, careless of words, if deeds 
ere in her favour,and too clever to argue 
the questio1 [ sup} se there is no kind 
of news sn ling to reward one for 
vetti » eal 
1 atever for you, Miss Liz- 
Zi¢ § uid hei 4 er, aS SOON as he had 
kissed he But the paper is full of the 


f war, and the extent of the 


agaln, we 
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to 


ficht 
n earnest, and not 


If we are driven 


lo it i 


preparations 


shall « 


spare ourselves 


‘**Nor our enemies either, I do hope 


with all my heart. How iong are we to 
be afraid of them? We have always ir 
vaded the French till now And for them 


to talk of invading us! There is nota bit 


of spirit left in this island, except in the 
heart of Lord Nelson.” 

“What a hot 
is!” said the father, with a quiet smile at 


her * What to 


lishman,who was more French than Eng 


little patriot this child 


would she Sa\ an Eng 
lish, and would only write French letters? 
And yet it might be possible to find such 
people id 

aft 


Twe mow, 


a wretch existed,” cried Miss 
‘IT should 
tl 


} 1 
make all 


such 
like to crunch him 
Kor a French 
fair allowance, be 
But for 
Frenchman—" 

be to al 


they 


as I erunch iS toast 


man I ean 


cause 


he cannot help his birth 
an Englishman to turn 

However reluctant we may 
low it,” the candid rector argued, 
are the foremost nation in the world, just 
now, for valour, decision, di 


energy, scl 


piine, and 


The 


I fear I must add patriotism. 
most wonderful man who has appear 


ed in the world for centuries is their lead 
er and by land his success has bee nh al 
most unbroken. If we must have war 


again, as I fear we must, and very speed 
ily, our chief hope must be that the Lord 


will support His cause against the scotfer 


ise 
and the infidel, the libertine and the as 
sassin.”’ 

‘You see how beautifully your father 
puts it, Eliza: but he never abuses people. 
That is a habit in which, I am sorry to 
You show 
to anybody who d 


you indulge too freely. 


say, 


no good feeling iffers 


from you in opinion, and you talk as if 
had princi 
ples, and no humanity. what 
Have you 
Have you 
Would you know 


religion, no 
And 


you know about them, pray ? 


Frenchmen ho 


do 
ever spoken toa Frenchman ? 
ever even seen one ¢ 
one if you even set eyes upon him ?” 
‘“Well, I at that I 
the young lady replied, being 
iful; 
for the opportunity. 
Frenel 


am not all sure 
should,” 
+e } 1 . ; 
and I have no wish 
But | 


woman, mother; and that is quite 
If they are so, what must 


thoroughly trut! 





have seen a 


enough for me. 


the men be 

‘There is a name for this process of 
feminine reasoning, this cumulative and 
syneopetic process of the mind, entirely 
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feminine (but regarded by itself as ration 
al). a name which I used to know well in 
ten F 
tenaciously per 


to sav, 


the days when I had the illacies at 


my fingers’ ends, more 


1 l ] ‘ 
haps than the Decalogue strange 


the name is gone from my memory; but 


put 
. } } ++ t 
But then you had better go after it 
my dear,” his wife suggested with author 
ity “If your only impulse when you 
hear reason is to search after hard names 


safer outside of its sphere 


for it, you are 


altogether 


[am struck with the truth of 


observed the rector: ‘‘andthe more 


desery 


mark 


so because | a male member of our 
h a hat il 


and the crown of 


race approaching with once tie 


emibiem sound rr 


ason 


Away with all fallacies; it is Church-war 


den Cheeseman !” 


CHAPTER 
A HORRIBLE 


XIV 
SUGGESTION. 


‘CAN you guess what has brought me 


down here in this hurry?” Lord Nelson 
asked Admiral Darling, having jumped 
like a boy from his ve llow post chaise, 
and shaken his old friend’s broad right 


hand with his slender but strenuous left 





one, even as a big bell is swung by a thin 
‘I have to 


day, not an hour; but I made up my mind 


rope. no time spare—not a 


to see you before I start I cannot expect 
to come home alive, and, except for one 
reason, I should not wish it.” 

the Admiral, 
was sauntering near his upper gate, and 


** Nonsense said who 
enjoying the world this fine spring morn 
ing; 
ed hurry 


‘you are always in such a confound 


life 


When you come to my time 
of , you will know better. 


What is it 

The Channel fleet again 2” 
‘*No,. no: Billy Blue keeps that, thank 

God! | 


herring boats. 


this time ? 


hate looking after a school of 
The Mediterranean for me, 
my friend. 1 
and shall be at sea by the twentieth.” 

“Tl am very 


received the order yesterday, 
glad to hear it, for your 
sake. If ever there was a restless fellow 

in the good old times we were not like 
that. up to the and 
about it; at least they must take the horses 


Come house talk 


out. They are not like you; they can't 
work forever.” 

‘* And they don’t get knocked about like 
me; though one of them has lost his star- 


board eye, and he sails and steers all the 
better for it Let them go ip to the sta 


ble, Darling, while you come down to the 
beach with me I want to show vou 


somethings 


W hat 





crotchet is in his too a f 
rain now the elder and stronger man 
isked himse is he found himself ed 
by the right arm, and led down a track 
tho ich the trees scarce Known to ! ! 
se] und quite out of sight re 1 Ul vil 
la fi \\ \ I Sis not the Wa Lo the 
beach However, it is never any good to 
oppose m He gets his own way so be 
cause of his fame Or perhaps that’s the 

iv he t his fame But to sho Tike 
ibout over mv own land But let him go 
on, iet him >on 

“You are wondering, I dare say it 
I am about,” cried Nelson, stopping sud 
denly, and fixing his sound eye vhich 
was wonderfully keen, though he was a 
vays in a fright about it—upon the large 
and peace ful blinkers of his ancient com 


mander; ‘‘ but now I shall be able 


to con 


vince you, though I am not a land-sur 


vevor, nor even a general of land-forees 
If God Almighty prolongs my life vhich 
is not very likely—it will be that I may 


meet that scoundrel Napoleon Bon ip 
on dry land. | hear 


inte, 
that he is eager to 


encounter me on the waves, himsel{ 


com 


manding a line-of-battle ship. I should 
send him to the devil in a quarter of an 
And ashore I could astonish him 
little, if 1 had a good army to 
up. what I did at 


Bastia, in the land that produced this mon 


hour. 
[ think, a 
Remember 


back me 


and where I was called the Brigadier: 


ster, 
and again, upon the coast of Italy, I show 
ed that I 
business 


afloat 


enough 


nderstood all 
Tush! L ec: 

and [ 
But 


I believe, with his trumpery inva 


their dry-ground 
in beat him, ashore 


and shall, if I live long 


this time the villain is in 
earnest, 


and hears that I 
wone, he will make sure of having his own 
We know, of course, there are 
ood to 


ig you, my dear Darling: but eve 


sion: as soon as he am 


way. 


men as myself stop him, in 


} } 


eluant 


thing 


as 


¢ 
noise ot 


all I get; 


the 
That's 


whe the luckier fellows, like Ca 


goes by reputation 


the people—praise-pulf 
theart, 


get the prize-money But I don’t want to 
crumble. Now what do you see?” 
‘“ Well, I see you, for one thing,” the 


his 


» his friend’s quick fire, 


Admiral answered, at 
inured t 


leisure, be ing 
quite 


‘‘and wearing a coat that would be 
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And 


1 ina veyona 
Sea 1 1eW Ss O 
a { offing a sa in 
i ( nan some Too 
i r convo l il 
' rain 
ea maeeda 
d i e sneliter o ( 
Y OT Tt ire witho i 
head und t it sii s 
and LVes and outside 
ff Pebbleridge, deep wate 
e-ol-battie ships to anchor 
( mMadapproaches more 
of the purest water from 
f ng springs—Darling, 
places in England for the 


to vour Tront 


yiged to you for predict 
Tor dong it if eve they 
pudenes If they find out 
they ean also find out 
as commander of the sea 
Yungeness to Selsey-Bill 
n ce it all the more de 
l vour front door, my 
the easier to do it. My 
trike | foree at the 
the enemy, because the 
r Inprepared About a 


ng home for their Su 
them ho to take the 
Col n my own s§ spl 
ho ¢ el landing On all 
s of Hayling Is 
pare ,1it Tor the use 
era 1 is most of 
rie er the se ol 
S the rtunes of your 
3) Sul Hie KHO Ss ho 
sel but he has sharp 
m If they once made 
ere, it vould be diff 
! It must a 
1 ide then, for even a 
d Scarce ly come ne ! 
er them The ove 
c <S und that has e) 
iff n SO OLL Ni 
conquer the country 
would ve a nasty preaica 
the poor cockneys like 


aqaown here, a i tle 





‘But remember the distance from Bou 


logne, Hurry. If they cannot cross twen 
tv-tive miles of channel in the teeth of our 


ships, What chance would they have when 


the distance is nearer eighty 

*A much better chance, if they knew 
how to do it All our cruisers would be 
to the eastward. One alternoon perhaps, 


vhen a haze is on, they make a feint with 
light craft toward the Scheldt—eve ry Brit 
sh ship crowds sailafter them. Then, at 
dusk, the main body of the ¢ xpedition slips 


With t! I 


he rst of the ebb to the westward: 
they meet the flood tide in mid-channel, 
and using their long sweeps are in Spring 
haven, or at any rate the hghtest of them, 
by the top of that tide, just when you are 
shaving You laugh at such a thought 
of mine. I tell you, my dear friend, that 
with skill and good luck it is easy; and 
ao it they sho ild, if they were under In \ 
command 

If anybody else had even talked of 
such a plan as within the bounds of like 
lihood, Admiral Darling would have been 


lmost enraged. But now he looked 


doubtfully, first at the sea (as if it might 
be thick with prames already ), and then 
at the land—which was his own —as if 
the rent might go into a Frenelhman’s 
pocket, and then at his old and admired 
friend, who had ruined his sleep for the 
summer. i 

Happily they are not under your com 
mand, and they have no man to compare 
vith you;’ he spoke rather nervously; 
while Nelson smiled, for he loved the 
prais hich he had so well earned: ‘and 
if it were possible for you to talk non 
sense, | should say ‘hat you had done it 
now But two things surely you have 
overlooked In the first place, the Freneh 
can have no idea of the special opportu- 
nities this place affords. And again, if 
they had, they could do nothing, with- 
out a pilot well acquainted with the spot. 
Though the landing is SO easy, there are 
shoals outside, very intricate and danger- 
ous, and known to none except the na 
ves of the place, who are aT alous to the 
last degree about their knowledge.” 

That is true enough: and even I 
hould want a pilot here, though I know 
it of sand eastward. But away 
ly both your diffieulties if there should 
happen to be a loeal traitor.” 

‘*A traitor at Springhaven! Such a 
thing is quite impossible. You would 
laugh at yourself, if you only knew the 


SPRINGHAVEN. 


character of our people 


been, and there never will be, a Spring 
haven man capable of treache r'y ore 
* That rood 


too,” the 
hand on 


1s news, a@y ind str: 


news visitor answered, with hi 


eft his sv as WV 


ath shabby uniform 


tra 


are 


in full though r: 
‘There 


[ believe 


land, 


to be 


not many itors in Eng 


but they 


are 
as IlK¢ ly 
as another, according 
Well, well, 1 


1 you have no such seoundrels here. 


found in one pl 


ue 


to mv experience. 


am very 
ola 
| won't 
le, who are as fine a lot as any in the 
ile 


Say a single word against your 


peo} 
south of England, and as obstin 


Of 


as any 


I could wish to see an obstinate man 


I can always make good; with a limp 


one IL ean do nothing. it bear in mind 


every ou have heard me say, be- 


wi ord \ 


cause I came down 01 purpose about it; 
the 
the enemy, though they lead 


wild 


and I generally penetrate devices of 


me on a 


Foose chase sometimes, but only 


when our own folk back them up, either 
Now look once 
vell 
You 


Spring 


by lies or stupidity. 


more, for you are slower 


than | 
land-locked 1 


as a 


deal wiser see 


creat 


how this 
haven seems made by the Almighty for 


flat-bottomed craft, if onee they ean find 


their way into it; while the trend of the 


coast towards Pebbleridge Is equally sult 
ed for the covering fleet, unless a 
1es On, In which 
for it And you see 


foree, 


from southwest co: 
st 
landed 


they mu 
the 


run 
crowning the 


DY 


above your house and across the vall 

might defy our noble Volunteers, and all 
that could be brought against them, till a 
1 thousand cutthroats were est 


And Boney would n 


hundre 


lished here ake | 
French 
chen, and a German but 


“od 


1e 


head-quarters at the Hall, with a 


cook in your kit 


ler in your cellar, and my pretty 


child to wait upon him, for the rog 


maidens.” 
‘That will do. That is quite enough. 
No wonder you have written poems, Nel- 


] t » af 
loves pretty 


son, as you told us the last time you were 


here. If my son had only got your im 


agination 


but perhaps you know some- 
Per- 


thing more than you have told me 
haps you have been told 
** Never that,” 


sea-captain answered, turning away as if 


mind about the great 


on springs; ‘‘it is high time for me to be 
off again, and my chaise has springs on 
her cables.” 


‘* Not she. I 


have ordered her to be 


There never has docked. Dine with us you shall t 
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his day, 
and 
furiously. 


vo hours eariler, 


Mother Clo: ‘age 


if we have to dine ty 


though 


How much you suppose 


you 


earry is pace Look at me. 


yvour DOaLILV SUDSLi 


mm aS you do remember 


you 
twenty-four-pounder old Hotcoppers 
h, and fired it, in spi 
Well, you 


not got 


put into the laune 
of I co 


just the 


to | 
You 


met 


ali ld Say im are 


the 
and 


have 


Same 
al you carry 


You wi 


ie yoursell. 


seantling for the 


. . ee 
are alWayS Working it either 


blow ip, or else seutt Look 


here, S¢ 


Here 


through 


how your ams are opening!” 


Admiral Darling thrust his thumb 
the ravelled seam of his old 


friend’s coat, which made him jump back, 
Yes, 
ay. I 


how any coat lasts so much as a month 


for he loved his old coat. 


Wiil 


and you 


vo in the very same w yonder 


with vou inside it 
‘This coat,” said Nelson, who was most 
he ved, 
rred up by 
I w at 


Copenhagen, and a sounder and kinder 


Sweet-tempe red with any one lo 
thoug! hot 


strangers 


as pepper w he mn st 


“this coat 1s the one ore 


coat never came ona man’s back. Chat 
Darling, you have made a bad hit 


If I al iO more worn out 
i to go to sea 


And |] 


trenchmen, 


hope 


LO 


show sood ma and 


take as many ships, every time they show 
fieht, 

a n you will doul 
at the Nile 
th 


moorine’s yr his 


as there are buttons 


such a serie 
coat, though mostly 


IS 


laraian % 


aomestic ut 


them drift so You hav 


a lesson 


in coast-defence, and 
the ladies. 
ifts of the tongue 
ul 


back my da ignters to 


shall be boarded by 


sess some 2 *, my 
as V t rre rift 


but | \ ill 
there. 


s of hand and 
. , 
peat vou 
Come up to the house. No turn 

ing of tail 
gi S} 
Lords.”’ 


in 


very well in the 
Ne his 
v to the speech ot hii 


the ( 


OK 


said iSOn, 1n 
rep! 
and again about ‘ommis 


at least everybody tells me so. 
House of 
because there is abundance 
This, he 


the matter came to the issu 


or 


the Ladies I hold my tongue, 


vitnout it 
failed to 


for his god- 


however, do when 
child Horatia, more commonly called Dol- 


ly ' happened to be in the mood for taking 
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outrageous liberties with him She pos 
sessed very little of that gift—most pr 

ous among omen the sense of venera 
tic ind to } a nero is ONLY a man 
heroic in acts of ut ‘He shall do 
if S iid to k vhen she heard that 
he was come again f I have to kiss 
him Sha ao and I don’t like kiss 
ne the old met 

Hush iid her elder sister Dolly 

vou do sa ‘ings so recklessly One 
would think that you Ji ed to Kiss younger 
me}! Butla sure thatis not vour mean 
Ing [ would rather kiss Lord Nelson than 
all the young men in the kingdom.” 

Well done, Faith! All the young 

men in the ngdom! How recklessly 
vou do say things! And you can’t kiss 
hin he is my codfather But just see 

ow I get round him, if you have wits 
enough to understand it.” 

So these two joined in their kind en 
deavour to make the visitor useful, the 
object being so good that doubtful means 
might be excused for it. In ditferent 


wavs and for divers reasons, each of these 


voung ladies now had taken to like Blyth 
Scudamore. Faith, by power of pity first 
and of grief for her own misfortunes, and 
of admiration for his goodness to his wid 


owed mother—which made his best breech 
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cifts, when the tide was out. of making 
W hat avails 
to explore female reason precisely ? their 


that be a 
captain, if Nelson had to build the ship 


rare creatures run after him. 


minds were made up he must 


with his one hand for him. 

‘After that,there is nothing more to be 
said si confessed the vanquished warrior 
‘but the daughters of an Admiral should 
hat 


know t no man can be posted until he 


has served his time as lieutenant: and 


this voung hero of yours has never even 
But 


he has seeh some service, and is bevond 


held the King’s commission yet as 
the age of a middy, in the present rush he 


might get appointed as junior lieutenant 
Your fa 


ther is the man, he is always at hand, and 


if he had any stout seconders 


He knows 
wigs than I do, and he has not 


can watch his opportunity. 
more big 


given offence where I have. Get your 
father, my dears, to attend to it 
But the ladies were not to be so put 


off, for they understood the difference of 
Lord Nelson to 


do athing as Admiral Darling was to drop 


character was as sure 
Hence it came 
Blyth Seudamore, though 
Victory and Amphion 


f it grew too heavy. 
that 

of the 
which he would have chosen, if the choice 
received with that cheerful phi 


4 
to 
failing 


pass 


were his 


es shine hard at the knees; and Dolly, be- losophy (which had made him so dear to 
cause of his shy adoration, and dauntless the school-boys, and was largely required 
defence of her against a cow (whose calf among them) his appointment as junior 
was on the road to terminate in veal), as lieutenant to the 38-gun frigate Leda, at 
well as his special skill with his pocket- tached to the Channel fleet under Corn 
knife in cutting out figures that could wallis, whose business it was to deal with 
dance, and almost sing; also his great the French flotilla of invasion. 
THE HOME ACRE. 
BY E. P. ROE 
IV.—THE VINEYARD AND ORCHARD 
that it belongs to a variety which we 


EB who proposes to plant grape-vines 
will scarcely fail to take the sensible 
course of inspecting the varieties already 


in his locality. From 
» be learned with 


producing fruit 
causes often too obscure « 
certainty, excellent kinds will prove to be 
well adapted to one locality and fail in 
If, therefore, when calling on a 
neighbor during August, 
October, we are shown a vine producing 
abundantly that to 
a vine also which manifests unmis 


otners. 
September, or 
fruit is suited our 
taste, 
takable vigor, we may be reasonably sure 


should have, especially if it be growing in 
a soil and exposure somewhat similar to 
A neighbor worthy of 
the name will be glad to give us a few 
cuttings from his vine at the time of its 
annual pruning, and with very little trou 
ble we also can soon possess the desired 
variety. When the trimmed, 
either make yourself or have your friend 


our garden plot. 


vine 1s 
make a few cuttings of sound wood from 
that season’s growth. About eight inches 
is a good length for these vine slips, and 
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they should contain at least two buds 


Let each slip be cut off smoothly just un 
der the lowest bud, and extend an inch or 


two above the uppermost bud If these 
cuttings are obtained in November or De 
a little 


moist soil of the garden, 


cember., thie V can be put into box 


with some of the 
and buried in the ground below the usual 


frost line, say a foot or eighteen inches in 


our latitude The simple object Is Lo Keep 
them in a cool, even temperature, but not 
a frosty one Early in April dig up the 


box, open a trench in a moist but not wet 


part of the garden, and insert the cuttings 
perpendicularly in the soil so that the up 
per bud is covered barely one inch. In 
filling up the trench, press the soil care 
fully vet firmly about the cuttings, and 


spread over the surface just about them a 


little fine manure. The cuttings should 
be a foot apart from each other in the 
row Do not let the gro ind become dry 
about them at any time during the sum 
mer. By fall these cuttings will proba 
bly have thrown out an abundance of 


roots, and have made from two to three 
feet of In 
taken up and set out where they are to 
fruit. but 
have started vigorously. 


vine. this case they can be 


Possibly one or two of them 


vl The backward 
ones would better be left to grow another 
bed. 


will not wish to cultivate more than one 


year in the cutting Probably we 
or two vines of the variety, but it is just 
to start 


and by this course we guard against fail 


as easy several cuttings as one, 
ure, and are able to select the most vigor 


ous plant for our garden. By taking 
wood care of the others we soon derive 
one of the best pleasures which our acre 
afford—that friend 


something which will enhance the pro 


ean of giving to a 
ductiveness of his acre,and add to his en 
joyment for years to come. 

Not only on our neighbor's grounds, but 
discover that 


also on our own, we shall 


some varieties are unusually vigorous, 
productive, and well adapted to our local 
ity, and we may very naturally wish to 
have more vines of the same sort, espe 
We can 


cuttings, as 


cially if the fruit is to our taste. 
either increase this kind by 
has been described, or we can layer part 
of the vine that has won our approval by 
well-doing. 
with 
vineyard. 
root readily as cuttings, but there is little 
chance of failure in layering. This pro 


I shall take the latter course 
several delicious varieties in my 


Some kinds of grapes do not 


13 


cess is simplv the laving down of a branch 


of a vine in early spring, and covering it 
| HLL th soil SO that some Duds Will be 
beneath the surface and others just at or 
i little above the surface Those beneath 
will form roots, the others shoots 

by fall should be go nes for planting 
Every bud that can reach the air and light 
will start upward ind thus there may be 
a thick growth of incipient vines that 
vill crowd and enfeeble each other The 
probabilities are that only two or three 
new vines are wanted: therefore all the 


others should be rubbed off at the start, so 


strength ot 


that the 
the 


the parent plant and 


new roots that are forming may go 


into those tew shoots designed to become 


eventually a part of our vineyard. If we 


wish 


only one vine, then but one bud 
should grow from the laver: if two vines 
then two buds The fewer buds that are 


permitted to grow, the stronger vines they 
make 

It must be remembered that this layer 
the 


sustenance 


for the crowing sea 


the 
parent plant to which it is still attached 


greater part of 
from 


drawing its 


SOn. 1S 


Therefore the other branches of this vine 
thus called upon for unusual effort should 
¥. We 
should not injure and enfeeble the orig 
inal 


be permitted to fruit but sparing 
vine in order to get others like it 


Kor this reason we advise that no more 
buds be permitted to grow from the layer 
To in 
jure a good vine and deprive ourselves of 
fruit that 


away, is to love one’s neighbor better than 


than we actually need ourselves 


we may have plants to give 


one’s self—a thing permitted, but not re 
quired. When our vires are pruned we 
can make as many cuttings as we choose, 
either to sell or give away. 

which 
should be very rich, and its surface around 


The ground in a layer is placed 
the young growing vines be always kept 
In the 
the leaves have fallen and the wood is ripe 


moist and free of weeds fall, after 
and hard, eut off the layered branch close 
to the vine, and with a garden fork gen 

all 


its roots and young vines attached, out of 


tly and carefully lift the branch, with 


the soil. First cut the young vines back 


to three 


x four buds, then separate them 
from the branch from which they grew, 
being st. 2 to give to each plant plenty of 
roots, and the roots back of the point from 
which it grew—that is, those roots nearest 
the parent plant from which the branch 


was layered. All the old wood of the 
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branch that is naked, free of roots, should 


The young shoots thus sepa 


Independent vines, and can 


once where to Truit 


they are 
| 


riety that Goes not do 


like, dig it out, 


ado not 


id put one of your fa 


orites in 


Wo will no 


eases and insect 


dis 
crape A 
vine may be doomed to ill health from its 
Mr upe 


great experience and wide ob 


w consider briefly the 


enemies of the 


very location Hussman, a gr 


culturist of 
writes 


servation, 


‘Those loealities m LV 


generally be considered safe for the grape 
influ 


In which there are miasmatic 


W here 


there 


ences malaria and fevers pre 


vail is no salety for the crop, as the 


vine seems to be as S ISce} tibl >to such in 
fluences as human beings.” 
Taking this statement literally, we may 
where, then, 
Accordi 
one of the most generally 
When 
aman asserts that it is not in his locality 
feel sure that if 
that it is ‘‘ around 
populations still survive, however, and so 
Yet 


lying regions which from defective drain 


ask, can grapes be 


crown ig to physicians, mala 
ria has becom 
diffused products of the country. 
we pressed he will admit 
the corner.” Country 


does grape culture. there are low 


age are distinctively and, it would almost 
In such local 
the 
The people who are compelled 


do 


should experiment until they obtain vari 


seem, hopele ssly malarial 


ities but few varieties of will 


vine 
thrive 


to live there, or who choose to 


SO, 


eties so hardy and vigorous that they will 


triumph overeverything. The best course 


with grape diseases is not to have them; 


in other words, to recognize the fact at 


once that certain varieties of the grape 
will not thrive and be productive of good 
‘ 


fruit unless the soil and climate suit them. 


The proprietor of the home acre can usu 
“ 


ally learn by a little inquiry or observa 


tion whether grapes thrive in his local 
ity If there is much complaint of mil 
dew, grape-rot, and general feebleness of 
rrowth, he should seek to plant only the 
most hardy and vigorous kinds. 


As | 


grapes are 


have said before, our cultivated 


derived from several native 


species found growing wild, and 


some 
now valued highly for wine-making are 
nothing but wild grapes domesticated, as, 
for Norton's 


ing to the e@estivalis class. 


Virginia, belong 
The original 


instance, 


plant of this variety was found growing 


upon an island in the Potomac by 
Norton, of Virginia. 

The the greatest 
number of well known grapes is obtained 


the 


Dr. 


species from which 
wild 
or fox grape, found crowing in woods 


is Vitis labrusca, the common 
and thickets, usually where the ground is 
the The 
dark purple berries, averaging about three 


moist, from Canada to Gulf. 
quarters of an inch in diameter, ripen in 
September, and they contain a tough, 
Yet this ** 
is the parent of the refined Catawba, the 
the 
white grape Lady Washington 


musky pulp. slip of wilderness” 
macniticent 

indeed, of 
all the black, red, and white grapes with 


delicious Brighton, and 


which most people are familiar. Our 
earliest grapes, which ripen in August, 
as well as some of the latest, like the Isa- 
bella, come from the labrusca species. 
It is said that the labrusca class will not 
thrive in the extreme South, and,with the 
exception of the high mountain slopes, 
this appears reasonable to the student of 
the vine. It but few of this 


class will endure the long hot summers of 


is said that 
France. But there are great differences 
varieties derived from this na 
For example, the Concord 
thrives almost anywhere, while even here 


among the 


tive species, 


upon the Hudson we can searcely grow 
the Catawba with certainty. It is so good 
a grape, however, that I persist in making 
the effort, with varying success, but I 
should not recommend it or many of its 
class for those localities not specially suit 
ed to the grape. 

[ will now name a few varieties which 
have proved to be or promise to be the 
thrifty and productive wherever 
grapes can be grown at all. The labrus 
Blaeck-—Conecord, Wilder, Wor- 
den, Amenia, Early Canada, Telegraph 
Red—W yo 
ming, Goethe, Lindley, Beauty, Brighton, 
Perkins (pale red), and Agawam. White 

Rebecca, Martha, Allen’s Hybrid, Lady 
Pocklington, Prentiss, Lady Washington. 
These are all fine grapes, and they have 
succeeded throughout wide areas of coun 
Any and all are well worth a trial, 
but if the grower finds that some of them 


most 
ca class: 


or Christine, Moore’s Early. 


try 


are weak and diseased in his grounds, I 
should advise that he root them out and 
replace them with those which thrive. 
The Niagara is highly praised, and may 
make good all that is claimed for it. 

Of the estivalis class I can recom- 
mend the Cynthiana and the Herbemont 
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or Warren for the extreme South. 
of them are 


Both 


black There are new varie- 
ties of this vigorous species which prom- 
ise well. 

The cordifolia species promises to fur 
nish some fine, hardy, and productive 
grapes, of which the Amber is an exam 
ple. The Elvira,a pale yellow grape, is 
highly praised by Mr.Hussman. Although 
the Bacchus is distinctively a wine grape, 
[ have already said that its flavor when 
fully ripe was agreeable to me. 
difficulty in growing it is to keep the 
ground poor and use the 


freely. 


The only 
pruning knife 


I have enlarged on this point, for I wish 
to direct the 
fact that 


grapes. 


mind of the reader to the 

there are many very hardy 
I congratulate those who, with 
the taste of a connoisseur, have merely to 
sample until they find just the varieties 
that suit them,and then to plant these 
kinds in their genial soil and favored lo 
cality. At the same time I would like to 
prevent others from worrying along with 
unsatisfactory varieties, or from re 
the that 


grapes in region 


aching’ 
conclusion they cannot grow 
their Let 
them rather admit that they cannot raise 
some kinds, but may others. 


or garden. 

If a variety 
was persistently diseased, feeble, and un 
productive under good treatment, 1 would 
root it out rather than to continue to nurse 
and coddle it. 

When mildew and grape-rot first ap 
pear, the evil be remedied in 
part by dusting the vines with 


can often 
sulphur, 
and continuing the process until the dis 
ease is cured,if it ever is. I have never 
had occasion to do this, and will not do 
it. A variety that often requires such 
nursing in this favored locality should be 
discarded. 

There is one kind of disease, or feeble- 
ness rather, to which we are subject every 
where, and from which few varieties are 
exempt. 
which would be developed in a fine sound 
horse if we drove him until he dropped 
down every time we took him out. Cul 
tivated far removed from 
their natural conditions that they will 
often bear themselves to death like a 
peach-tree. 


It is the same kind of weakness 


vines are so 


To permit this is a true in 
stance of avarice overreaching itself, or 


the evil may result from ignorance or 
neglect. Close pruning in autumn and 


thinning out the crowding clusters soon 
after they have formed is the remedy. If 


a vine had been so enfeebled, I should cut 


it back rig YOUSLY 


and 
mit it to bear very little fruit, if any 


. feed it well, per 
fora 
year. 

Of insect enemies we have the phy llox 
era of bad eminence 
The 


and patent an adequate remedy in France 


which has so dismay 


ed Europe man who could discover 


might soon rival a Rothschild in his wealth. 


The remedy abroad is also ours—to plant 


varieties which are phylloxera- proof, or 


nearly so Fortunately we have many 


which defy this pestiferous little root 


louse, and European vine growers have 
the million. 
They are still used chiefly as stocks on 
which to graft varieties of the vinifera 


species. 


been importing them by 


In California, grapes of the vi 
nifera or European species are generally 
cultivated, but the phylloxera is at its de 
structive The wine 
grapes of the future throughout the world 
may be developed from the hardy esti- 
valis and cordifolia classes. In 


vork among them. 


many 
land, varieties 
like the Delaware succumb to this scourge 


localities, even in this new 


of foreign vineyards. 

The aphis, or plant louse, sometimes at 
tacks the young tender shoots of the vine. 
The appear, take off the 
shoot, and crush it on a board with the 
foot. Leaf-rollers, the grape-vine sphinx, 
and caterpillars in general must be caught 
by handand killed. Usually they are not 
The horrid little 
chafers or rose bugs are sometimes ve ry 


moment they 


very numerous. rose- 


destructive. Our best course is to take a 
basin of water and jar them off into it 

they fall readily 
death. We 


small re d or 


and then seald them to 
may discover lady - bugs 


yellow and black beetles 

among our vines, and many people, I fear, 
will destroy them the rest. We 
should take off our hats to them and wish 
them godspeed. In their destruction of 
aphides and thrips they are among our 
best friends. 


with 


The camel-cricket is anoth 
er active destroyer of injurious insects. 
Why do not our schools teach a little prac 
tical natural history? Once, when walk 
ing in the Catskills, I saw the burly driv 
er of a stage-load of ladies bound out of 
his vehicle to kill a garter-snake, the pal 
lid females looking on, DO ean while, as if 
the « 
and 
have known 


arth was being rid of some terrible 
venomous thing. 
that 
was as harmless as one of their own gar- 


Ev- 


They ought to 


the poor little reptile 


ters, and quite as useful in its way. 
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ery country boy and girl should be taug 


to recognize 


all our helpers in our i 
with 
vhich must be 


cessant Ngnt insect enemies 


maintained with more 


ranized vigor and than 
ent if 


development 


intelligence 
horticu ire 18S ever to reach 
Wasps and hornets often varm about 
varieties A 
partially filled with 


t and early 


ripe 


mouthed bottle 


W1deé 
molasses and water will entrap and drown 
creat numbers of these ugly customers. 


Some of our favorite birds try our patience 
not a little. During the early summer | 


never wearied of watching the 


orioles flashing with their bright 


musical 
hues in 
and out of the foliage about the house, but 
when the early grapes were ripe they took 
pay for their musie with the sang-froid 
of a favorite prima donna. On one ocea 
sion I saw three or four alight on a Diana 
vine, and in five minutes they had spoiled 
a dozen clusters. If they would only take 
a bunch and eat it up clean, one would 
readily share with them, for there would 
be enough for all, but the dainty little ep 
icures puncture an indefinite number of 
berries, merely taking a sip from each. 
Then the wasps and bees come along and 
finish the clusters. 


and 


The cardinal, cat-bird, 


our unrivalled the wood 


thrush, all help themselves in the same 


songster 


wasteful fashion. One can’t shoot wood- 
We would almost as 
think of killing off our Nilssons, Nevadas, 
and Carys. 
protect 


thrushes. soon 
The only thing to do is to 
the clusters, and this can be 
The 


expeditious and satisfactory method is to 


ac- 
complished in several ways. most 
cover the vines of early grapes with cheap 
mosquito netting. Another method is to 
make little bags of this netting and en 
close each cluster. Last fall, two of my 
children tied up many hundreds of clus- 
ters in little paper bags, which can be pro 
The 


ba oS 


cured at wholesale for atrifling sum. 
two the paper 
should be clipped off to permit the rain to 
pass freely through them. 


lower corners of 
Clusters ripen 
better, last longer on the vine, and acquire 
a more exquisite bloom and flavor in this 
retirement than if exposed to light as well 
Not the fruit but 
the foliage of the grape vine needs the 
sun 


as to birds and wasps. 


Few of the early grapes will keep long 
after being taken from the vine, but some 
of the later ones can be preserved well 
into the winter by putting them in small 


boxes and storing them where the tempe 
rature is cool, even, and dry. Some of 
the wine grapes, like Norton’s Virginia, 
will Keep under these conditions almost 
winter apples. One October day | 
took a stone pot of the largest size and 
Isabella 


then a double thickness of straw 


Ke 


put in first a layer of grapes, 


paper, 
then alternate layers of grapes and paper 


until the pot was full. A cloth was next 
paste d over the stone cover so as to make 
the pot water-tight. The pot was then 
buried on a dry knoll below the reach of 
frost, and dug up again on New- Year's 
Day. The grapes looked and tasted as if 
they had just been picked from the vine. 

For the mysteries of hybridizing and 
raising new seedlings, grafting, hot-house 
and cold grapery culture, the reader must 
look in more extended works than this, 
and to writers who have had experience 
in these matters. 

We shall next consider three fruits 
which upon the home acre may be re 
garded as forming a natural group—peach 
If any one ex 
presses surprise that the last-named fruit 
should be given this relationship, I have 
merely to reply that the raspberry thrives 
in the partial shade produced by such 
small trees as the peach and plum. Where 
there is need of economy of space it is well 
to take advantage of this fact, for but few 
products of the garden give any satisfac 
tion when contending with roots below 
and shade above. 


es, plums, and raspberries. 


We have taken it for granted that some 
grape-vines would be planted in the two 
borders extending through the centre of 
the garden, also that there would be spaces 
left which might be filled with peach and 
plum trees and small flowering shrubs 
[If there is to be a good-sized poultry-yard 
upon the acre, we should advise that plums 
be planted in that; but we will speak of 
this fruit later, and now give our atten- 
tion to that fruit which to the taste of 
many is unrivalled—the peach. 

With the exception of the strawberry, 
it is perhaps the only fruit for which I 
prefer spring planting. At the same time, 
I should not hesitate to set out the trees 
in autumn. The ground should be good, 
but not too highly fertilized. I prefer 
young trees but one year old from the 
bud. If set out in the fall, I should 
mound up the earth eighteen inches about 
them to protect the roots and stem, and to 
keep the tree firmly in the soil. With 
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this precaution, | am not sure but that 
fall planting has the greater advantage, 
when the climate is severe 


Plant 
with the same care and on the same prin- 


except very 


and subject to great alternations. 


ciples which have been already described. 


If a careful 


system of pruning is to be 
adopted, the trees may be set out twelve 
feet apart, but if they are to be left to 
grow at will, which I regret to say is the 
usual practice, they should be planted fif 
teen feet from each other 

There are many good reasons why the 
common orchard 


culture of the peach 


should not be adopted in the garden. 
There is no fruit more neglected and ill 
treated than the beautiful and delicious 
peach. The trees are very cheap, usually 
costing but a few cents each; they are 
bought by the thousand from 
dealers, planted with searcely the atten 
tion given to a cabbage plant, and too 


careless 


often allowed to bear themselves to death. 
The cultivation 
little that one good crop is expected to re 
munerate for all outlay. If 


land, trees, and cost so 
more Crops 
are obtained, there is so much clear gain. 
Under this slovenly treatment there is, of 
course, rapid deterioration in the stamina 
Pits and buds are taken 
from enfeebled trees for the purpose of 


of the peach. 


propagation, and so tendencies to disease 
are perpetuated and enhanced. Little 
wonder that the fatal malady, the ‘‘ yel 
lows,” has blighted so many hopes! I 
honestly believe that millions of trees 
have been sold in which this disease ex- 
isted from the bud. If fine peaches were 
bred and propagated with something of 
the same care that is bestowed on blooded 
stock, the results would soon be propor- 
often give 
more care to one tree than hundreds re- 
ceive here. 


tionate. Gardeners abroad 
Because the peach has grown 
so easily in our climate, we have imposed 
on its good-nature beyond the limits of 
endurance, and consequently it is not easy 
healthful that will 
bear year after year under the best of 
treatment as they did with our fathers 
with no care at all. 


to get sound, trees 


I should look to men 
who had made a reputation for sending 
out sound, healthful stock grown under 
their own eyes from pits and wood which 
they Do 
not try to save a few pennies on the first 
cost of trees, for the probabilities are that 
such economy will result in little more 
than the ‘‘ yellows.” 


know to be free from disease. 


In large orchards horse 


power, the stems of 


cultivated by 
the trees are usua ly 
from four to six feet high, but in the gar 
den this leneth of 
the 


stem 1S not necessary, 


and trees can be grown as dwarf 
: : 

standards, with stems beginning to branch 
littie study 


two feet from the ground. <A 
of the habit of growth in the peach will 
the 
pruning-shears is almost as essential as in 


Ih 


More than in 
any other fruit tree the sap tends strongly 
toward the ends of Left to 


nature, only the terminal buds of these 


show that, to obtain the best results, 


the case of the grape-vine. 


the snoots. 


will grow from year to year; the other 
buds lower down on the shoots fail and 
drop off. Thus we soon have long naked 
reaches of unproductive wood, or sucker 
like sprouts starting from the bark, which 
than Our first aim 
should be to form a round, open, symmet 
rical the 


and cutting out 


are worse useless. 


shoots at 


head, shortening in 
least one-half each year, 
crossing and interlacing branches. For 
instance, if we decide to grow our trees as 
dwarf vill cut the 
stems at a point two feet from the ground 
the first spring after planting, and let but 
three buds grow to make the first three or 
leading branches. 
we will cut 


standards, we back 


The following spring 
the that 
formed SO as to make SIX leading branch 


back shoots have 
es. Thereafter we shall continue to cut 
out and back so as to maintain an open 
head for the free circulation of air and 
light. 

To learn the importance of rigorous 
and careful pruning, observe the shoots 
of a vigorous peach tree, say three or four 
years old. These shoots 


or spray Ss are 


iong and slender, lined with fruit-buds. 
You will often find two fruit-buds togeth 
er,with a leaf If the 


fruit-buds have been uninjured by 


bud between them. 
the 
winter, they will nearly all form peaches, 


far more than the slender spray can sup- 


port or mature. The sap will tend to give 
the most support to all vrowth at the end 
of the spray or branch. The probable re 
sult will be that you will have a score, 
more or less, of peaches that are little be 
yond skin and stones. By midsummer 
the brittle sprays will break or the limbs 
You 

have myriads of peaches, but none fit 
table. 
are sent to New York annually that do 


not pay the expenses of freight, commis- 


split down at the crotches. may 


for 
baskets 


market or Thousands of 


sion, etc., while the orchards from which 








hey come are practically ruined. I had 
two small trees Trom which, one autumn, 
sold ten dollars’ worth of fruit. They 
elded more profit than is often obtained 
rom a hundred trees 
Now, in the 1 ohit ol these facts, realize 
the advantages secured by cutting back 
the shoots or spravs so as to leave but 
ree or four fruit-buds on each The 


ree can probably mature these buds int 


large, beautiful peaches and still main 


vigor By this shortening-in pro 
cess you have less tree, but more fruit 
The growth is directed and kept Within 


proper 


nits, and the tree pre served for 
future usefulness Thus the peach trees 
of the garden will not only furnish some 
of the most delicious morsels of the vear, 
but also a very agreeable and light phase 


of labor They can be made pets which 
vill amply repay all kindness, and the 
ittentions they most appreciate, strange 
to s iV, are cutting and pine hing, The 


pruning-shears in March and early April 
can cutaway forming burdens which could 
not be borne, and pinching back during 
the summer can maintain beauty and 
symmetry in growth. When the proprie- 
tor of the home acre has learned from 
experience to do this work judiciously, 
his trees, like the grape-vines, will afford 
many hours of agreeable and healthful 
recreation. If he regards it as labor, one 
great, melting, luscious peach will repay 


him. A small apple, p 


‘ar, or straw berry 
usu lly has the flavor of a large one, but 
a peach to be had in perfection must be 
fully matured to its limit of growth ona 
healthful tree. 

Let no one imagine that the shortening 
in of shoots recommended consists of cut 
ting the young sprays evenly all around 
the tree as one would shear a hedge It 
more nearly resembles the pruning of the 
vine, for the pe ach, like the vine, bears its 
fruit only on the young wood of the pre- 
vious summer's growth. The aim should 
be to have this young bearing wood dis- 
tributed evenly over the tree, as should be 
true of a grape-vine. When the trees are 
kept low, as dwarf standards, the fruit is 
more within reach, and less liable to be 
blown off by high winds. Gradually, 
however, if the trees prove healthful, they 
will get high enough up in the world. 

Notwithstanding the rigorous pruning 
recommended, the trees will often over- 
load themselves, and thinning out the 


young peaches when as large as hickory 
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nuts is almost imperative if we would se- 
cure good fruit. Men of experience say 
that when a tree has set too much fruit, 
if two-thirds of it are taken off while lit 
tle. the remaining third will measure and 
weigh more than would the entire crop, 
and bring three times as much money. 
In flavor and beauty the gain will cer- 
tainly be more than double. 

Throughout its entire growth and fruit 
ing life the peach-tree needs good cultiva 
tion, and also a good but not overstimu 
lated soil Well-decayed compost from 
the cow stable is probably the best barn 
yard fertilizer. Wood-ashes are peculiar- 
ly agreeable to the constitution of this 
tree, and tend to maintain it in health 
and bearing long after others not so treat- 
ed are dead. I should advise that half a 
peck be worked in lightly every spring 
around each tree as far as the branches 
extend. When enriching the ground 
about a tree, never heap the fertilizer 
around the trunk, but spread it even- 
ly from the stem outward as far as the 
branches reach, remembering that the 
head above is the measure of the root ex 
tension below. Air-slacked lime is also 
useful to the peach in small quantities, 
and so, no doubt, would be a little salt 
from time to time. Bone meal is highly 
recommended, 

Like other fruit trees, the peach does 
not thrive on low, wet ground, and the 
fruit-buds are much more apt to be win 
ter-killed in such localities. A light,warm 
soil is regarded as the most favorable. 

Of course we can grow this fruit on es 
paliers as they do abroad, but there are 
few localities where any advantage is to 
be derived from this course. In our lati- 
tude I much prefer cool northern expos- 
ures, for the reason that the fruit-buds are 
kept dormant during warm spells in win- 
ter, and so late in spring that they escape 
injury from frost. Alternate freezing and 
thawing is more harmful than steady 
cold. The buds are seldom safe, how- 
ever, at any time when the mercury sinks 
ten or fifteen degrees below zero. 

As we have intimated, abuse of the 
peach-tree has developed a fatal disease 
known as the ‘‘ yellows.” It manifests 
itself in yellow, sickly foliage, numerous 
and feeble sprouts along the larger limbs 
and trunk, and small, miserable fruit, 
ripening prematurely. Ican almost taste 
the yellows in much of the fruit bought 
in market. Some regard the disease as 
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very contagious; others do not. 
to be on the safe 


It is best 
If a tree is affect 


ed generally, dig it out by the 
burn it at 


side, 
roots and 
once; if only a branch shows 


evidence of the malady, cut it off well 


flames 
only re med y is to propagate from trees in 


back and commit it to the 


sound health and vigor. 
Like the apple, the peach-tree is every 
where subject to inj from a 


iryv borer 


named ‘‘exitiosa, or the destructive. 


The eggs from which these little pests are 
hatched are laid by the moth during tl 
the 

the 
outer bark,and devour the inner bark and 
sap wood. 


summer upon stem of the tree very 


near the root: erubs bore through the 
Fortunately they soon reveal 
their evil work by the castings, and by the 
gum which exudes from the hole by which 
they entered. They cannot do much 
neglected: in this 
case, however, they will soon enfeeble and 


harm unless a tree is 


probably destroy it. When once within 
a tree, borers must be cut out with a sharp 
pointed knife, carefully yet thoroughly. 
The wounds from the knife may be se 
vere, but the ceaseless gnawing of the 
crub is fatal. If the tree has been lacer- 
ated to some extent, a plaster of moistened 
clay or cow manure makes a good salve. 
Keeping the borers out of the tree is far 
better than taking them out, and this can 
be effected by wrapping the stem at the 
ground the 
with strong hardware or 
[f this is tied tightly 
moth cannot lay its 
A neighbor of mine 
has used this protection not only on the 
peach, but also the apple, with almost 
Of the pests 
will try to find their way under it, and it 
would be well to take off the wrapper oc- 
casionally and examine the trees. 


two inches below surface 
and five above 
sheathing paper 


about the tree, the 


eggs upon the stem. 


complete success. course 


In order to insure an unfailing supply 
of this delicious fruit I should advise that 
The 
labor and expense are scarcely greater 


a few trees be set out every spring. 


than that bestowed upon a cabbage patch, 
and the reward is more satisfactory. 

For this latitude the following choice 
of varieties will prove a good one: Ear- 
ly Alexander, Early Rivers, Princess of 
Wales, Brandywine, Old Mixon Free, 
Stump the World, Picquet’s Late, Craw- 
ford’s Late, Mary’s Choice, White Free 
Heath, Salway, and Lord Palmerston. 

If the soil of one’s garden is a stiff, cold, 
adhesive clay, the peach would succeed 


v 


much better budded or grafted on plum 


stocks 


By easy transition we pass to the kin 


gen 


dred fruit, the plum, which does not 


erally receive the attention it deserves 
[f one has a soil suited to it—a heavy clay 


or loam—it can usually be zrown very 
The the 
taste and useful to the house-keeper that 
it should 


easily fruit is so grateful to 


be given a fair trial, either in 
the garden borders or wherever a tree can 
be planted SO as to secure plenty of light 
and air. The young trees may be one or 

old the bud: I should 
prefer the former, if vigorous Never be 


induced to p irchase old trees by promises 


two years from 


of speedy fruit. It is quite possible you 
fruit at all 
I should allow a space 
feet 
trees when they are planted together, and 


may never get any from them 


worth mentioning 
of from ten to fifteen between the 
I should cut them back so that they would 


the 


Long, naked stems are subject 


begin to branch at two feet from 
ground 
to the gum disease 

In the place of general advice in regard 
to this fruit I shall give the experience of 
Mr. T.S. Foree, of Newburgh, who exhib 
ited seventy varieties at the last annual 
Orange County fair 

His plum orchard is a large poultry 
vard containing half an 


acre, of which 


the ground is a good loam, resting on a 
He bought trees but 


one year from the bud, set them 


heavy clay subsoil. 
out in 
autumn, and cut them back so that they 
began to form their heads at two feet from 
the ground. He prefers starting with 
strong young plants of this age, and he 
did not permit them to bear for the first 
three years, his primal aim being to de 
velop a healthy, 
round, symmetrical head. 


with a 
During this 
period the ground about them was kept 
mellow by good cultivation, and being 


vigorous tree 


rich enough to start with, received no fer 
tilizers. It is his belief that over-fertili 
zation tends to cause the disease so well 
known as the black knot, which has de 
stroyed many orchards in this vicinity. 
If the garden has been enriched as I have 
directed, the soil will probably need little 
if anything from the stables, and certain 
ly will not if the trees are grown in a 
poultry-yard. During this growing and 
forming period Mr. Force vave careful at 
tention to pruning. Budded trees are not 
even, symmetrical growers, but tend to 
send up a few very strong shoots that rob 








rest of the tree sustenance Ot 


irse these must be cut weil back in ear 
ly pring,.or we have long vaked reaches 
of wood and a deformed tree, It 1S far 


better, however, not to let these rampant 


shoots grow to maturity, but pineh them 
back in early summer, thus causing them 
to throw out side branches. By summer 
pinching and rubbing off of tender shoots 
a tree can be made to grow in any shape 


When the no 


summer pruning, Mr. Force advises that 


we desire. trees receive 
the branches be shortened in at least one- 
half in the spring, while some shoots are 


At the 


age of four or five years, according to the 


eut back even more rigorously. 


vigor of the trees, he permits them to bear. 
Now cultivation ceases, and the ground is 
left to grow hard, but not weedy or grassy, 
beneath the boughs. Every spring, just 
as the blossoms are falling, he spreads 
evenly under the branches four quarts of 
While the trees thrive and grow 
fruitful with this fertilizer,the cureulio, or 


salt 


plum-weevil, does not appear to find it at 
all to his taste. As a result of his meth 
grown large and profitable 
crops, and his trees in the main are kept 


ods he has 


healthy and vigorous. His remedy for 
the black knot is to cut off and burn the 
small boughs and twigs affected. If the 


THROUGH CUMBERLAN 


BY 

I 
{RESH fields lay before us. We had 
left the 
blue-grass region in central Kentucky, 


the rich, rolling plains of 


and had set our faces toward the great 
Appalachian uplift on the southeastern 
border of the State. There Cumberland 
Gap, that high-swung gateway through 
landmark of 
what Nature can do when she wishes to 


the mountain, abides as a 


give an opportunity to the human race in 
discoveries, without 
surrendering control of its liberty and its 
fate. 


scenery as might befall us while journey- 


its and 


migrations 
Such way-side pleasures of hap and 


ing thither were ours to enjoy; but the 
especial quest was more knowledge of that 
peculiar and deeply interesting peopie, 
It can nev- 
er be too clearly understood by those who 


the Kentucky mountaineers. 


are wont to speak of ‘‘the Kentuckians” 
that this State has within its boundaries 
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disease appears in the side of a limb or in 
the stem,he cuts out all trace of it, and 
paints the wound with a wash of 
shel-lae and aleohol. 

Trees load so heavily that the plums 
rest against one another. You will often 
find weather decaying 


specimens, 


gum 


in moist warm 
These should be removed at 
once, that the infection may not spread. 

In cutting out the interfering boughs, 
do not take off the sharp-pointed spurs 
which are forming along the branches, 
for on these are maturing the fruit-buds. 

Mr. Force recommends the following ten 
varieties, named in the order of ripening: 
Canada; Orleans, a red-cheeked plum; 
McLaughlin, greenish, with pink cheek; 
Bradshaw, large red, with lilac bloom: 
Smith’s Orleans, purple; Green Gage; 
Bleeker’s Gage, golden yellow; Prune 
d’Agen, purple; Coe’s Golden Drop; and 
Shropshire Damson for preserves. 

If we are restricted to very light soils, 
we shall probably have to grow some of 
the native varieties, of the Canada and 
Wild-Goose type. In regard to both this 
fruit and peaches we should be guided in 
our selection by information respecting 
varieties peculiarly suited to the region. 

The next paper will treat of small fruits, 
beginning with the raspberry. 


D GAP ON HORSEBACK, 
JAMES LANE 


ALLEN. 


two entirely distinct elements of popula- 
tion—elements distinct in England before 
they came hither, distinct during more 
than a century of residence here, and dis- 
tinct now in all that goes to constitute a 
separate community—occupations, man- 
ners and customs, dress, views of life, civ- 
ilization. It is but a short distance from 
the blue-grass country to the eastern 
mountains; but in traversing it you de- 
tach yourself from all that you have ever 
experienced, and take up the history of 
English-speaking men and women at the 
point it had reached a hundred or a hun 
dred and fifty years ago. 

Leaving Lexington, then, which is in 
the midst of the blue-grass plateau, we 
were come to Burnside, a station on the 
Cincinnati Southern Railway some nine- 
ty miles away, where begin the navigable 
waters of the Cumberland River, and the 
foot-hills of the Cumberland Mountains. 














OLD FERRY AT POINT BURNSIDE 
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station, but 
The 
rive! 


merely a 
wate Oo Le 
Wialerlhng place 
the bead oF the 


ther to get horses and 


mm ] ] 
Che hotel 


tto no purpose 


yveen the eivill 


transition bet) 


DARNEDEST 


left behind and the primitive 


SOCIE vere to enter. Onthe veranda 


were LLV 


modern and conven 


some dcdistine 


tional red chairs; but a green and yellow 


courd vine, carefully trained across so as 
out the 


to sh distant landscape, was a 


of local 


thre 


1 ] 
novel bit eoior. 


Under the fine 


beeches in yard was SWUuUNnD a ham 


mock, but it was made of boards braced be- 


tween ropes, and was covered with a wea 


ther-stained piece of tarpaulin There 
ectric bells in the 


house that did not 


anvbody 


were ¢ 


seem t ify particularly, 


and near the front entrance three barrels 


BEANS !”’ 


of Irish potatoes, with the tops off, spoke 
for themselves in the absence of the bill 


of fare. After supper, the cook, a tall, 


blue-eyed white fellow, walked into my 


room without much explanation, and car 
ried away his guitar, showing thet he had 
been wont to set his sighs to musie in 
that the premises Of a 
truth he was right, for the moon hung 
in that part of the 
doubt ogled him 


quarter of 


heavens, and no 


Into 


manv a mid 


night frenzy. Sitting under a beech 


tree in the morning, I had watched a 
child from some distant city, dressed 


in white, and 


wearing a blue ribbon 


around her goldenish hair, amuse her 
self by rolling old barrels (potato bar 
rels probably, and she may have had a 
motive) down the hill-side and seeing 
them dashed to pieces on the railway 
he lOwW, 


track By-and-by some of the 


staves of one fell in, the child tumbled 


in also, and they all rolled 
cether Upon the 


over to 
vhole, it was an 
odd overtopping of two worlds, and a 
promise of entertaining things to come 
When 
through this region a young man es 
tablished a fruit of the 
stations, and as part of his stock laid 
in a 


the railway was first opened 


store at one 


bunch of bananas. One day a 
native mountaineer entered. Arrange 
ments generally struck him with sur- 
prise, but everything else was soon for- 
gotten In an adhesive contemplation 
of the mighty 
Finally 


note: ~ 


fruit. 
this 
the 


aggregation of 
turned away with 
Blame if them ain't 
darnedest beans J ever seen !” 


he 
me 


The scenery around Burnside is very 
beautiful, and the climate salubrious. 
In the valleys was formerly a fine 
growth of walnut, but the principal 
timbers now are oak, ash, and syca- 
more, with some yellow pine. I heard 
of a wonderful walnut-tree formerly 
standing, by hiring vehicles to go and 
see which the owner of a livery-stable 
made three hundred and 
Six hundred were offered 
but the 
of the fatal 
that it 
tune if cut 
ruined it, 
The hills 


ain limestone 


fifty dollars. 
for it the 
never having 
auriferous 
would bring him a 
into 
and 
are 


on 
spe ae possessor, 


read goose, rea- 
for 
pieces, and so 
sold it at a great 
filled with the mount- 
that Kentucky oolite of 
which the new Cotton Exchange in New 
York is built. 


soned 
many 


loss. 


Here was Burnside’s depot 
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of supplies during the war, and here passed 
the rreat 
road at 


road made in part a corduroy 


his order—from Somerset. Ken 


tucky : to Jacksborough, over V hieh eount 


less stores were taken from central Ken 
tucky and regions further north into Ten 
nessee. Supplies were brought up the 
river in small steam-boats or through in 
wagons, and when the road grew impass 
able, pack mules were used Sad sigh 
were to be 
the 
intervals from here 
and then 


mire, 


there seen in those sad, sad 


carcasses of animals at short 


(lays: 
to Knoxville. and now 
a mule sunk up to his body in 
and abandoned, with his 


pack on, 


to die. Here were batteries planted and 


rifle-pits dug, the vestiges of which yet re 


but where the forest 
then cut 


main: timbers were 


down a vigorous new growth 
has long been reclaiming the earth to na 
tive wildness, and altogether the aspect of 
Doves 


were flying in and out of the cornfields 


the place is peaceful and serene 


on the hill-sides: there were creen streteh 
es in the valleys where cattle were 
and tl 


limestone 


YTAZ 


Ino: ese, together 


vo ind 


led the 


road that 


a distant ridge, recal 


of the blue-grass lands 
Assured that we ind 


117 . 
4 ‘ ; 
| ALIS, e lett 


lle _ 
would tind horses 


saddle-bags at Cumberland 


Burnside, and were soon set down at asta 


tion some fifteen miles 


further alone 


where a hack was to cony ey us to another 
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OS mo il 
YG c ( yf (l ip l 
eastern We rv ti 
pe ) { » tl 

il nun . e At 


Capps was the driver of the 
vood-lookin mulatto, wearing 


aw hat of 
certain shape and variable colors 


al 
ealico shirt and a str 


ng 


rious parts ol 


of 


ic seal 


hack a 


a 


faded 


most un 


places that 
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ha Capps stopped frequently on the road 
once to halloo from the lofty ridge along 
nent of which we were riding, down into a valley 

f a mountain woman, sitting 
in her door with a baby in her arms 


requent Lo 


roard 





CUMBERLAND FALLS 


whether she had any ‘‘millons”; and again 
at a way-side grocery to get a bushel of 
meal from a man who seemed to be divid 


ing his time pretty equally between retail 
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ing meal ana 
himself 


a ulding 


a new house 
Here we asked 
or 1 drink of 
vater, and Lot 
t hot from a 
17, there being 
no spring near 
Capps knew a 
hawk from a 


handsaw when it 


came to talking 


about ** moonshine’ whiskey, and en 


tered with some zest into a technical 


discrimination between its effects and 


those of ‘old Bourbon” on the head after 


imbibing incontinently. His knowledge 
seemed based on experience, and we waived 
a discussion 


] 


Meantime the 





{ 
Sila 





darkness w: ling, and 





the scene ry along the road wilder 


ore W 


and grander A terrific storm had swept 


over these heights, and the great trees lay 
iptorn and prostrate In every direction, 
or ree led and fell against each other like 
drunken giants—a scene of fearful ele 
mental violence On the summits one 
sees the tan-bark oak; lower down, the 
white oak: and lower vet, fine specimens 
of ve llow poplar; wh le from the Valleys 


to the crests is a dense and varied under 


erowth, where the YO ind has been 


Save 
burnt over, year after year, to kill it out 
Twenty 


Mies 


the 


and improve the grazing 
Lo the 


southeast we had seen throug] 


pale tinted air the waving line of Sellico 


Mountains, in Tennessee 
the Beaver Creek and the 


} 
north lay Low 


er Cumberland, while in front of us 


Any li Rock. 


Kentucky, Ten 


rose 


the craggy, scowling face of 


commanding a view of 
nessee, and Virginia. The utter silence 
and heart-oppressing repose of primeval 


nature was around us. The stark white 


and gray trunks of the immemorial forest 
dead linked us to an inviolable past The 
air seemed to blow upon us from over re 
gions illimitable and unexplored, and to 


be fraught with unutterable suggestions. 
The full-moon swung itself aloft over the 
sharp touchings of the green with spee 
tral pallor; and the evening-star stood 
lustrous on the western horizon in depths 
of blue as cold aS a SKY of Landseer, ex 
cept where brushed by tremulous shadows 


of rose on the verge of the sunlit world. 


A bat wheeled upward in fantastic curves 
out of 


And the 


his undiscovered glade. 











MOUNRISE ON 


CUMBERLAND RII 


sott tinkle of a single cow bell far below 


marked the invisible spot of some lonely 


human habitation By-and-by we lost 


sight Of the heavens aitogether, so dense 
and interlaced the forest The descent 
of the hack appeared to be into a steep 
abyss of gloom then a iat once we roke 
from the edge of the woods into flood 
of moonlight: at our feet were the hha 

ing, foaming rapids of the river; in our 


ears Was the near roar of the 


where the bow-crowned mist 


floated ipward anda Wa 


Ohtness 


shapes of ethereal li 


The Cumberland River runs and throws 


itself over the rocks Vilh a Tall of 


here 
seventy feet, or a pe rpendicular deseent 


Ol SIXty-two, making a most 
‘ ] \ 
beautiful Niagara a 


Inlmie but 


ust Delroy 





Falls drops over its precipice in a lawny 
The 


favorable conditions, may be heard up and 


Cascade roar Of the cataract, under 


down stream a distance of ten or twelve 
miles. You will not find in mountainous 


Kentuekv a more picturesque spot 
hotel stands near the very 
the 


above another around, shut it in with in 


verge otf the 


waters: and mountains, rising 
{5 » . “If fy « ] } 4 ] 
nite security trom ail the world 


W hile here, we 


our acquaintance vith native 


had occasion to extend 


types Two 


young men came to the hotel, bringing a 
bag of small, hard peaches to sell Slim, 
. . , 

Slab-sided, stomachiess, and serene mild 
and melancholy, they might have been 
iotos-eaters, Only the suggestion of poet 


ry was wanting,and they had probably 


never tasted any satisfying plant whatso 
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{ 
i 


| ( 


father’s famil 


es one was a side-saddl 


vith 


the 


ana 


ire 
ld 


11S \ 


Luree 


another was an army saddle refugee 


s. The three brutes 


erie 
My 
Her name 


Lirrup among 


them some seven shoes OW) Wilh 


jade had none 


n Helen of Troy 


IK ntucky 


On may 


bee ul horses 


Nentl» 
NM s¢ ANCLICHILLN 


) 


+ 
at 


eauly have disappeared 


of the 


movements inspired, and 


OOK With me ¢ terror Which 


part 
» outside of 

1 hay 
W hile 
I occasionally apo ooized for 


hie 


bwell-dehbned Cast t 


ii 


’ . 
Which the man shoul eC 


east, this was the one 
DaAck 

ce DV handing 
appeared never to have 
‘ it 
ver known the luxury of wearing 
It that th f 


in is too poor or too 


r some sour 


apples, Which she 


before, JUSt as was told me sne 


shoes is often true e owner o 


a horse Lhis region 


mean to have it shod 
) Falls lay 
Little 
wilderness 


I 


alWwayvs a 


from Cumberland 
il 


ir route 


through 


W hitley 


twenty 


what is called Texas,” 


in a some 
be 
but 
not always 
Rough the 
country appears to one riding through it 


County 


miles square, Say route, 


cause there was not road : 


for the @uide, there would 


lany ‘coons ? have been a direction. 


as 


COONS Out Oo 


on horseback, it is truly called ** flat woods 


] 
Vas a mule 


country, 


whe 


ains 


ho accotl 


Vav to CooK a Coon of slopn 
parbile him, and 


one may 


vater and soak him 


Hi 


poplar ll 


and bake mn the 


hounds in this low 


coun 
cumber 
lands ble 


the air Vv 
the 
white ai 
fe 


great 


SO 


W trac 


Wi 


hotel for that one 


hours, 


from all the ob easy to | 


ha of time 


hine im 


SOULS 


in 


railway 


tide bespoken the 


ble its pe 


tt arran 


in the pi 


eiohteen miles There 


Williamsbure, 
made 


Of 


pure as 


oon his appear- mixed 


these three 


horses 


with a strong lean- flux it; | 


ravines; 


: 
and the rarely 


with 


and viewed from Sellico Mount 


nce the local elevations are of 


int, it looks like one vast sweep 


Here 


LlOW 


1”, densely wooded land. 


see noble specimens or ve 
1 the deeper soil at the head of 
pin oak, and gum and’ wil 
beautiful wild -eu 

Along the streams in the low 
oms the wild calacanthus, filling 
vith fragrance, and here in sea 
wild camellia throws open its 
There 
in 
the 


and it seems 


id purple splendors. are 


es of human presence this 
ali road 


lderness, except ng 


comes to by and by 
elieve that Williamsburg had a 


population of one hundred and thirty 


1870, having inereased fourteen 


ten years. © Since then, indeed, 


connection has caused it to dou 
ypulation many times—once with 
ist tWo years. 

is iron in Whitley County so 
Lo require some poorer ore to be 
it to 


smelt it successfully P 


while other requires only limestone to 


nut we did not come upon ‘Swift's 
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INTERIOR OF 


From the Tennessee line 


Ohio 


Silver Mine.” 


south to the line north one may 


pass thro ivh counties that claim the loea 
*] 


Do 


where, a 


that E 


Kentucky, 


‘Swift's Silver Mine” 


tion of * 
rado spot of eastern 


hundred and t venty live years ago, one 


John Swift said he made silver in larg 
quantities, burying some thirty thousand 
doll: creek; fif 


off, 


Mark 


irs and crowns on a large 


teen thousand dollars a little way 


near some trees, which were duly 


ed: a prize of six thousand dollars close 


the fork of a white oak: and three 


the 


by 


thousand dollars in rock Ot a rock 


house: all whieh, in the light of these 
notes, it is allowed any one who will to 


had passed 
and reached Williams 
to | 


. " 
as not until we out ol 


. ittle 
Lit if 


had 


Texas” 
gone thence 


. 
bure, Barbourville, 


the county seat of the adjoining county 
of Knox, and thence again into Bell Coun 


Flat Lick and 


old W ] ce rhness 


ty, tnat we stopped between 
Cumberland , on the 
Kentucky through C 
Around 


around us the 


to 


road from 


tmiover 


land Gap us were the mount 


whom 
to 


mountaineers 


alls 


intimately face 


we wished meet 


face 
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GAP ON HORSEBACK. 





i 


| ae 
HOMI 


hile Dod 


it, Slim, angular, W 


»or even unusual stature 


at muscular robustness: feat 


lar and colorless, unanimated bu 


1 somet 


went, in thie 


the 


men Mes lierce, 


ote 


women 


oceasional bea wy of i (rreek 


pure 
a manner shy and deferential, bu 


and fearless: eves with a slow, lo 


of mild inquiry, or of general listles 


or of unconscious and unaceounta 


ancholy the 


strain, Los 


HNOLOnOUS 1 


formed Db 


teristics 


Living 


before them a hundred yea 
, , . 
little of the world 


re spondi 


IZalion Nn 
} 
and aroun 
the 


sure to live here, if ninvaded 


aroused, in the condition for a 


Sale 


dred or more ars to come itterly 


lacking development from 
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8 
thu ‘ oid of any sympathy 

l t Ss ahd invovernable 

S Car! ne th MAXOnH race 

\ Ca ! nh oon State » anotnel 

! orst The origin of 
rie e relation thie Sustain to 
Ter { opulation of the central 
) \ ‘ iccount of them from 

dat ( ettiing in these mount 

ns to ( esent t When, as 1t seems 
ire oO po 0 sing their iso 

il wd th it distinctiveness 
uid ImMprison phases of life and charae 
( wie alll 8) es cial history of 
this coun ind to the general history 
ie human mind The land in these 
nountalns Is all Claimed, but it IS provadDlLy 
not all covered by actual patent AS ev1 
( ce, acompany has been formed to spee 
ile hn iands not secured DY title The 

d careless iv of marking off bounda 
ries DY going Trom tree to tree, Dy partly 
irveying and partly guessing, explains 

e present uncertainty Many own land 
Vrght ot occupaney there being no oth 
f ( iin The reat body of Lie people 
e « und eu ile ( patches Vhich 

t ( er OWn. ol old free, or pay rent 
1O th a third of the crop These not 
lnirequently et together and trade farnis 
S ey ould horses o deed being ex 
ecuted 1 hit s nong them a mobile 
ele | | iLters »> make a hill-side 
clea ey and yo it as longw as it re 
! wns prod ( eh they move else 
ere 4 vecounts Tor t| presence 
througnout thie country of abandoned 
cCavdins ine 1d hich a dense new forest 
Oo S spl 0 yr uD Leaving out of 
cons wbion e ft stances of sub 
stantial prosperity, the most of the people 
ire abyec or, and they appear to have 
no sense ot ( ulation The main 
crops raised on ie pateh are corn and po 
ta ~ By e scant cvardens vill be seen 
| e patehes of cotton, sorghum, and to 
bacco: flax also, though less than former 
\ Many make insufficient preparation 
fo ter ' ip no meat, but buy 
Inge a prlece ) acon now and then, and 
)) ui ) ) Ing In some re 
= thre i ro n Of life 1s to raise 
two dollars and a lf during the year 
for county taxes gy pauper COUNnTLES, 
thre ire exempt from State taxation 
Jury fees are highly esteemed and much 
sought after he manufacture of illicit 
mountain WHISK moonshine’ vas 
formerly is 1 is now, a considerable 


source of revenue to them: and a desper 
ate self-destructive sub-souree of reve nue 


from the same business has been the be 


trayal of its hidden places. There is no 
th harder or more dangerous to find 
now in the mountains than a secret still 
Formerly, also, digging ** sang “as they 
call ginseng, was a general occupation 


market 


or this, of course, China was a great 


It has nearly all been dug out 
the 
where entire 


now except in wildest parts of thi 


country, families may still 


be seen *‘out sangin’.” They took it into 
the towns in bags, selling it at a dollar and 
ten cents—perhaps a dollar and a half—a 


pound. This was mainly the labor of the 
the to 


barefooted, amid 


women and children, who went 


work briers and chest 


nut burrs, copperheads and rattlesnakes 
Indeed,the women prefer to go barefooted 
It 
was a sad day for the people when the 


A 


of the counties was nearly depopu 


finding shoes a trouble and constraint 


‘sang’ crew searce. few vears ago 


one 
lated 
into Arkansas, whence had come the news 


in consequence of a great exodus 


that there sang’ was plentiful Not 
lone’ since, too, during a season of scarcity 
mn ecorn.a local store keeper told the peo 


pie of aco inty to go out and wather all 
the mandrake or ** May apple’ root they 
At first only the 
to 


ridicule 


eould find. women and 


children went work, the men holding 


back with By-and-by they also 
took part, and that year some fifteen tons 
were gathered, at three cents a pound, and 
the whole county thus got its seed-corn 


Wild 


much dug 


einger was another root formerly 


: alsoto less extent “cwolden seal 
The 


from a few precarious geese helps to eke 


and ‘ bloodroot sale of feathers 


out subsistence. Their methods of agri 


if methods they may be styled 
Plough 
* bull 


an implement hardly more than 


culture 
are of 


the most primitive sort 


ing is commonly done with a 
tongue,” 
a sharpened stick with a metal rim; this 
is often drawn by an ox, or a half-yoke 
But one may see women ploughing with 
two oxen. Traces are made of hickory or 
are bed cords 


In 


so much as a 


] » 
papaw, as also Ropes are 


made of lynn bark. some counties 


there is not fanning-mill, 
grain being winnowed by pouring it from 
basket to basket, after having been thresh 
ed with a flail, which is a hiekory withe 
feet Their threshing 


floor is a clean place on the ground, and 


some sevel long. 


they take up grain, gravel, and some dirt 








THROUGH CUMBERLAND GAP ON 


FORD ON THE 


for 


together, not knowing o 


not caring 


the use of a sieve. The grain is ground 
at their homes in a hand tub-mill, or one 
made by setting the nether millstone in a 
bee-vum, or by cutting a hole ina puneh 


eon log and 


into it. 
There are, however, other kinds of mills 


sinking the stone 
the primitive little water-mill which may 
be considered almost characteristic of this 
region; in a few places improved water 
mills, and is the 


small steam-mills. It 


country of mills, farm-houses being fur 
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oy 
- a! . 


ith 
Hi 


CUMBERLAND 


nished with one about as 


frequent as 
vheeis \ 


corn for bread 


With cottee Splbnineg 
Simpler Way Of preparing 


than by even the 


Nana-mill IS used in the 
late summer and early autumn, while the 
grain is too hard for eating as roas ng 
ears, and too soft to be ground in a mill 


Ona board is tacked a piece of tin tl 


Which holes have been punched 


under side, and over this tin the ears 


art 


rubbed, producing a coarse meal, of which 


‘oritted bread” is made 


Much pl asure 
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The women appear to do most of the 
rk. From the few sheep, running wild 
ie farm may own, they take the 

h is carded, reeled, spun, and 

o fabries DY their own hands 


ir rudest implements One o1 
inning-wheels will be found in every 
Cotton from their little patches 


clear by using a primitive hand 


Klax, much spun formerly 

less used. It is surprising to see 

from what appliances they will bring 
‘orth exquisite fabries; all the garments 


| 4 


or 
1Q] 


personal wear, bedclothes, and the 
veto meet like. When they can afford it they make 


eross-roads Lo carpets 


r, They have, as a rule, luxuriant hair 
a sort In some eounties one is. struck by the 


isements I 


In purity of the Saxon type, and their faces 
f 


or pitching in early life are often very handsome 
lol But one hears that in certain localities 
they are prone to lose their teeth, and 


he mountains, that after the age of thirty-five it is a rare 
vs them thus together, their thine to see a woman whose front teeth 
and physical vigor, quarrels are not partly or wholly wanting. Thi 
em are frequent, and feuds are reason of this is not apparent. They ap 
Personal enmities soon serve to pear passionately fond of dress, and array 
families in an attitude of im- themselves in gay colors and in jewelry 


itv, and the course of (pinchbeck), if so be that their worldly es 


itives and friends take sides, and tate justifies the extravagance. Oftener, if 
extermination ensues. The spe- young, they have a modest, shy air, as if 
S OL Lhes¢ re Various: blood 


conscious that their garb is not even de 
emper lost under the influ- corous. Whether married or unmarried, 


wa 
moonshine ; reporting on the they show much natural diffidence It 
vers of this: loeal is told that in remoter districts of the 

of resentments en- mountains they are not allowed to sit at 

1 war—these, to the table with the male members of the 

lie in the pas- household, but serve them as in ancient 

iman heart and spring from societies. Commonly, too, in going to 
human society, chureh, the men ride and carry the chil 

n make the remote and insulated life dren, while the women walk. Dancing 
these people turbulent, reckiess, and 


in some regions is hardly known, but in 


ius bitter and others is a favorite amusement, and in its 
they present to movements men and women show the ut 
a polite. kind, un- most grace. The mountain preachers op 


hospitable “ace pose itasa sin 
vou shelter and Marriages take place early, and they 


‘scant, and will are a most fecund race lL asked them 
P 


e for your con- time and again to fix upon the average 
an unreckoning, earnest number of children to a family, and they 
cood-nature that istouch- gave as the result seven. In case of pa 

No sham, no pre rental opposition to wedlock, the lovers 
n open enemy. run off. There is among the people a low 
much oeceasion to standard of morality in their domestic re 
w-comers with d ist, which, lations, the delicate privacies of home life 
once aroused, is difficult to dispe land now hay Ing little appreciation where so many 
they will wish to know you and your busi- persons, without regard to age or sex, are 
ness before treating you with that warmth crowded together within very limited quar 


which they are only too olad to show. ters 
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The dwellings—often mere cabins with 
a single room—are built of rough-hewn 
though not al 
f 


moor 


logs, chinked or daubed 
Ways SO. Often there is a punche on 
and no chamber roof. One of these 
mountaineers, called into court to testify 
as to the household woods of a defendant 
neighbor, gave in as the inventory, a 
string of pumpkins, a skillet without a 


handle, and ‘‘a wild Bill.” ‘‘A wild Bill” 


] . eo r 
a log, driving 


: 1 1. Y 
is a bed made DY DOrIng a 
laving them 
Orass a tavorite couch 
hevs, mad¢é 


so low that 


true, iS current, that you 


fire inside and spit out Over the top 


cracks in the walls 


egress to a child or a dog 


u 


Vith hekory bark 


He 


his 


ve 


the saving, inelegant th 


i\ 


r-holes 


sticks Into these, and oy 


and sed 
hOW Crit 
qauvoea are 

1 ou 
t ‘ he 
sit rv thre 
Phe 
Ingress and 


’ } 
Eve lh Cellars 
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ur tt kno ! their pot itoes sometimes 
¢ ¢ kept during winter in a hole due 
ler the hearth-stone More rreq ientl y 
rap-doot son aie Lhurough the Plaliix 

‘ ! n middle of the room, and 
oO ere " put potatoes, and, in 

ise Of som ea 1, J ies and preserves, 
7 ‘ ‘ retchedness of their habita 
und a the rigors of a mountain 


DAM} 


not suffer with cold, and 
one may see them out in snow knee-det ) 
clad in low brogans, and nothing heavier 


a jeans coat and hunting shirt 


»customary beverage is coffee, bitter 


md Diack, not having been roasted but 


burn All drink it from the youngest 

ip Another beverage is ** mountain tea,” 

which is made from the sweet-scented 
: ‘ ‘ 

rolden-rod and from winter-green——the 

New England checkerbe ces These de 

coctions they mollify with home-made 


sorghum molasses, which they eall 


sweetening,” or with sugar, which by con 


‘ 





“Jong 


trast is ** short 


Of 


KNOW) as sweetening 


home government there is 


little or 
none, bOVS especially setting aside at will 
parental authority; but a sort of tradition 
al sense of duty and decorum restrains 
1 moulds 


by silent 


them Its power, al 

them into respect. Children while quite 

young are often plump to roundness, but 

soon grow thin and white and meagre 
like the parents. There is 
little desire for knowledge 


The 


ain schools have sometimes 


or education. mount 
less than half a dozen pupils 
during the few months they 
are in session. A gentleman 


who wanted a coal bank 


opened engaged for the work 


a man passing along the 
road. Some days later he 
learned that his workman 


was a school-teacher, who, 
in consideration of the sey 
enty-five cents a day, had 


dismissed his academy 
Many, allured by rumors 


from the West, have migra 


ted thither, but nearly all 
come back, from love of the 
mountains, from indisposi 
tion to cope with the rush 


and vigor and enterprise of 


fe Theirs, 


frontier | they 


Sa Is a @ood 1aZ\ man’s 
home 

Their customs respecting 
the 


W hen a husband dies his fu 


dead are interesting 
neral sermon is not preach 
ed, but the death of the wife 
is awaited, and vice versa 
Then a preacher is sent for, 
friend and neighbor called 
in, and the respect is paid 
both together. Often two or 
three preachers are summoned, and each 
delivers a sermon. More peculiar is the 
custom of having the services for one per 
et their 
funerals preached several times months 
and after burial. I heard 
of the unspeakably pitiful story of two 
had their funeral 


preached once every summer as long as 


son repeated ; so that the dead 


years their 


sisters who mother’s 


they lived. You may engage the women 
in mournful conversation respecting the 
dead, but hardly the In 
contrast with this regard for ceremonial 


men, strange 


observances is their neglect of the graves 
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A FAMILY 


of their beloved, which they do not seem 
at all to visit when once closed, or to dee 
orate with those symbols of affection 
which are the common indications of be 
reavement. 
Nothing that ] 


world 


have ever seen in this 
is so lonely, SO touching in its 
neglect and wild irreparable solitude, as 
On 
some knoll under a clump of trees, or 


one of these mountain graveyards. 


along some hill-side where dense oak-trees 
make a mid day 
the unknown, undistinguishable 
W hich father mother, 
where are lover and stricken sweetheart, 
whether this is the dust of laughing babe 


or Crooning 


cloom, you walk amid 
dead. 
which 


Was and 


erandam, 
foot head 
sometimes a few rough rails laid around 
as you would make a little pen for swine. 
In places, however, one sees a picket-fence 
put up, or a sort of shed built over 
Traditions and 


you W ill never 


know: no stones, no stones: 


folk-lore among them 


are evanescent, and vary widely in differ 
ent localities. It appears that in part they 


are sprung from the early hunters who 


‘ame into the mountains when frame was 
abundant, sport unfailing, living cheap 
Among them now are still-hunters, who 
know the haunts of bear and deer, need 
ing no dogs. They even now prefer wild 


meat—even and 


In Bell Coun 


** possum” and ‘‘’coon” 


ground-hog—to any other. 


BURYING-GROUND 


ty | spent the day in the house of an aged 


woman—eighty years old, in faet-—-who 


was a lingering representative of a nearly 
extinct type. She had never 


the neighborhood of 


been out of 
her birth, knew the 
oarde n,. had W 
men in single-handed encounter 


mountaims like a hipped 
brought 


down many a deer and wild turkey with 


her own rifle, and now, infirm, had but to 


Ss 


tin her cabin door and send her trained 


dogs into the depths of the forests to dis 


cover the wished-for game: a fiercer wo 


man | never looked on. 


II] 


Our course now lay direct toward Cum 


berland Gap, some twenty miles south 


ward. Our road ran the 


the Cumberland River to the ford 


along bank ol 


the im 
memorial crossing-place of early travel 


and a beautiful spot—thence to Pineville, 


situated in that narrow opening in Pine 
Mountain where the river cuts it, and 
thence through the valley of Yellow 


Creek to the wonderful pass 


The scenery 
: 


in all this region Js one succession of 


densely wooded mountains, blue-tinted 


air, small cultivated tracts in the fertile 


Valleys, and Lhe love ly vatercourses 


Along the first part of our route the 


river slips crystal clear over its rocky 
bed, and beneath the lone green pendent 
branches of the trees that crowd the banks 
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vas only two or 

me of our crossing. 
> point Here was one of 
Liements in the country here 


the 
and here 


Live Federal army destroved houses 


and fences during 
Zollikotfer came to protect the 


st Tennessee 


the civil war: 
Kentucky 


At 


opens Ta 


] ist bevond, we did not remaim 


1 


*some reasons not clearly under 


line had 
of the town, 


vhich side we 


a dead been 


midst 
were 
hastened on to a 
occupy neutral 


strikingly pie 


mountain looks as if cleft 


llen apart, the peaks on each 


with 


ee 
ising almost perpendicularly, 


» overhanging erests wooded to the 
vray rilts of the in 
The 


elevation 


ut showing 
river when 
of 


‘eet, and the peaks leap 


limestone 


an nine 


twenty-two hundred 


re will most probably 
i populous town, 


through 


lroad, ana be ; 


OnLy 


+} " 
IS Ulie 


opening 
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Pine Mountain from ‘‘ the 
of Sandy to the 
Tennessee line, and tribu 
tary the 


that centre here are some 


brakes’ 


to watercourses 


five hundred thousand 
acres of timber land. 

The ride from Pinevill 
to the Gap, fourteen miles 
southward, is one of the 
beautiful that may 


Yellow 


pronun 


most 
be taken. Creek 
in loeal 
ciation ‘* Yaller 
One be 
eastern Kentucky without 
the num 
the 
names given to the water 
the 
natural avenues of migra 
Kew of the 


Hames 


becomes 
Crick.” 
cannot long in 


being struck by 


ber and character of 


courses, which were 


tory travel. 
mountains have 
What a history is shut up 
in these names! Cutshin 


Creek, where some pio 


neer, they say, damaged 


those useful members: 
but more probably where 
low greenbrier 
the 
parts and riddles the pantaloons. 
They 
for reasons appar 


LrOWS a 


which cuts aforesaid 
These 
pioneers had humor. hamed one 
ereek ‘* Troublesome,” 
ent to him who goes there: another, ‘* No 
Worse Creek,” 
another, ‘' Defeated Creek ;” 


In 


on equally good grounds; 
great 
of 
is possible for one to 
enter ‘' Hell fur Sartain,” and out 
at ‘*‘ Kingdom Come.” Near by, strange 
to there are two liquid imperson 
ations Satan, ‘‘Upper Devil” and 
‘* Lower Devil.” One day went 
a mountain meeting which was held 


and a 


many, ‘‘ Lost Creek.” one part 
the country it 


get 


say, 
of 
we to 
in 
on 


and church-house” 


One might 


‘a school-house 
‘Stinking Creek.” suppose 
they would have worshipped in a more 
but the stream is very 
malodorous. It re 


fragrant locality ; 
beautiful, and not 


ceived its name from its former cane 


brakes and deer lieks, which made game 
abundant. Great killed 
for choice bits of venison and hides. Then 
there are ‘** Ten-mile Creek” and ‘‘ Sixteen 


numbers were 


mile Creek,” meaning to clinch the dis 
tance by name; and what is philologically 
finds numerous ‘* Trace 


* Trail Forks.” 


interesting, one 


Forks” originally 
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Bell County and the Yellow Creek Val- of the finest coal - field 
ley serve to illustrate the incaleulable world, thi 
mineral and timber f 


resourees ol 


one on C] 
Kentucky. 


lé 
eastern 


teen feet thick Here xceedi 
Our road at times cut through pure cannel-coals and cooking coals 
forests of magnificent timbers no other point } 
and white), black and white), are 
poplar, maple, and chestnut, beech, lynn, 
gum, dogwood, and elm. 


oak (black in the Mississippi Valle 
walnut iron ores suitable for steel-making 
purposes so close to fuel so cheap W ith 
eastern coal - field 


Hel f thousand 


>V 
Here are some an 


or ten 








( 
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lare i ilk a 1 equa bare 
ere I re ) h of the finest 
onomile timbe1 vith watercourses feas! 
nd conver it cannot be long be 
i | s Ix nt ICKY Will De OPE ned 
Lo corre NH istries OF thie mode rh 
! iterpris has already turned 
ie? a if adistinetiveness of the 
inta ret is already pevun to 
sappear two futures before them 
e, lo be swept out of these mountains 
the in-rushing spirit of contending in 
istries, or to be aroused, civilized, and 
veloped 
Long before you come in sight of the 
it Gap, the idea of it dominates the 
nd At length, while yet some miles 


( 


ntv-five Teet 


sixteen hundred and 


in elevation, some half a 
across from crest to crest, the pinna 
towering to the heieht of 
i1undred 


in the afternoon when our 


red horses be ie long, winding, rocky 
mb from the valley to the brow of the 
Ss \s we stood in the passway, amid 
deep ning shadows of the twilight 
1 the solemn repose of the mighty land 
ipe, the Gap seemed to be crowded with 


SHE 


STOOPS 


O] THE MISTAKES OF 
BY OLIVER 
ACT Bie LE. 
Scene changes to the 
inte y” I] 
Has What an idiot am I, to wait 
eognt in mortifying me! Ile never i 
rel Wha do I see? lt is he! 
kunter Tony, boot 
HAs My hon Squire 
Pony Ay, 'm your friend, and tl 
i knew but all. This riding by nig 
S shoo e worse than the basket of 
ILaAs But how where did you lea 
Pe 0 Are thr y hot sed 2 
é NY | , ( na vent niles in Twi 
or Phi }) xr beasts have smoked I 
rty iles after a fox than ten with su 
Hast Well, bi wher have you lef 


I now find you a man of your word. 
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two invisible and countless pageants of 
ife, 


passing out; and the air g 


human | the one passing 1n, the other 


rew thick with 


gvhostly utterances—primeval sounds, un 
distinguishable and strange, of creatures 
the 


wild rush and whoops of retreating and 


nameless and never seen by man; 


pursuing tribes; the slow. steps of watch 


ful pioneers; the wail of dying children 
and the songs of homeless women; the 
mufHed tread of routed and broken ar 


mies—all the sounds of surprise and de- 
light, victory and defeat, hunger and pain 
and weariness and despair, that the hu 


man heart can utter Here passed the first 
of all the white race who led the way into 
the valley of the Cumberland; here passed 
that small band of fearless men who gave 
the Gap its name; 
Hunters”; 
civil War, here has passed the wave o 


here passed the ** Long 
here rushed the armies of the 


westerly emigration, whose force has spent 
itself only on the Pacific slopes; and here 
the flow 


and forward wealth beyond the dreams of 


in lone future must backward 


avarice. Beneath the shadows of the pin 


nacle—the limit of our journey reached 


we slept that night in the Poor Valley of 


Tennessee 


TO CONQUER; 


4 NIGHT.—A COMEDY 


GOLDSMITH 


(Continued.) 
‘J, ok the Gard nN. 


ASTINGS., 


] 


Mile 


here for a fellow who probably takes a 
itended to be punctual, and Pll wait no 


and perhaps with news of my Constance. 


ed and spatte r'¢ d, 


This looks 


ie best friend you have in the world, if 
ht, by-the-bye, is cursedly tiresome. It 
1 stage eoach. , 
ve your fellow-travellers / Are they in 
» hours and a half is no such bad driv 
or it: Rabbit me, but I'd rather ride 
ch varment. 

/ 


't the ladies? I die with impatience. 
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ENTER TONY, BOOTED AND § 


Tony. Left them! Why, where should I leave them but where I found 
them / 

Hasr. This is a riddle 

° : si | 


+ 


Tony. Riddle me this, then. What’s that goes round the house, and roi 
he house, and 
Hasr. I’m still astray. 


never touches the house ? 


Tony. Why, that’s it, mon. I have led them astray. By ingo, there snot a 
pond or a slough within five miles of the place but they can tell the taste of. 


Hasr. Ha! ha! ha! I understand: you took them in a round, while th 
supposed themselves going forward, and so you have at last brought ther 
home again. 

Tony. You shall hear. I first took them down Feather-bed Lane, wher 
we stuek fast in the mud. I then rattled them erack over 
Up-and-down Hill. I then introduced them to the gibbet on Heavy -tree 


the stones of 
Heath: and from that, with a cireumbendibus, I fairly lodged them in t] 
horse pond at the bottom of the garden. 

Hast. But no accident, I hope ¢ 

Tony. No, no. Only mother is confoundedly frightened. She thinks her 
self forty miles off. ' 
So, if your own horses be ready, you may whip off with cousin, and Ill be 
bound that no soul here can budge a foot to follow you 

Hast. My dear friend, how ean I be eratetful / 

Tony. Ay, now it’s dear friend, noble “Squire. Just now, it was all idiot, 
cub, and run me through the guts. Damn your way of fighting, I say. After 


She’s sick of the journey; and the cattle can scarce craw 
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we take a knock in this part of the country, we kiss and be friends. But if 


you had run me through the guts, then I should be dead, and you might LO 
Hasr. The rebuke is just But I must hasten to relieve Miss Neville: if 
vou keep the old lady employed, I promise to take care of the young one. 
| /cevt Hastines. 
Tony. Never fear me. Ilere she comes. Vanish! She’s got from the 
| 
| 


pond, and draggled up to the waist, like a mermaid, 


Inter Mrs. TLArpcast er. 


Mrs. Harp. Oh, Tony, I'm killed! Shook! Battered to death! I shall 
never survive it. That last jolt, that laid us against the quickset hedge, has 
aone Ii DuUsInNess, 

Tony. Alack, mamma, it was all your own fault. You would be for run- 
ning away by night, without knowing one inch of the way. 

Mrs. Harp. I wish we were at home again. I never met so many acci- 
dents in so short a journey. Drenched in the mud, overturned in a ditch, 
wk fast in a slough, jolted to a jelly, and at last to lose our way. W here- 
ibouts do you think we are, Tony , 


Tony. By my guess we should come upon Crackskull Common, about 
Lorty miles from home. 

Mrs. Harp. O Ind! O lud! The most notorious spot in all the country. 
We only want a robbery to make a complete night on’t. 

Tony. Don’t be afraid, mamma, don’t be afraid. Two of the five that 
kept here are hanged, and the other three may not find us. Don’t be afraid. 
Is that a man that’s galloping behind us é No; it’s only a tree. Don’t be 

Mrs. Harp. The fright will certainly kill me. 


Mrs. Harp. Oh, death! 


Tony. No; it’s only a cow. Don’t be afraid, mamma ; don’t be afraid. 

Mrs. Harp. As I'm alive, Tony, I see a man coming towards us. Ah! Pm 
sure ont. If he perceives us, we are undone. 

Tony (Asi Father-in-law, by all that’s unlucky, come to take one of 
his night walks Tv her.) A\v! it’s a highwayman, with pistols as long as my 
um. A damn’d ill-looking fellow. 

Murs. I] ARD. Good LI avenl defend us! He approaches. 

Toxy. Do you hide yourself in that thicket, and leave me to manage him. 


If there be any danger, [ll cough and ery hem. When I cough, be sure to 
kee Dp close, Mrs. I] ARDCASTLE hide 8 hy hind ad Tree in the hack 8CANE. 


Enter Harpcastur. 


Harp. Im mistaken, or I heard voices of people in want of help. Oh, 
‘| ony, is that yout | did hot expect you sO sOOTL back. Are your mother and 


-eharge in safety / 


Tony. Very safe, sir, at my aunt Pedigree’s. Hem! 

Mrs. Harp. (From behind.) Ah, death! I tind there’s danger. 

Harp. Forty miles in three hours; sure that’s too much, my youngster. 

Tony. Stout horses and willing minds make short journeys, as they say. 
Hem! 

Mrs. Harp. (rom behind.) Sure he'll do the dear boy no harm. 

ITarp. But I heard a voice here; I should be glad to know from whence it 
Calne, 

Tony. It was I, sir, talking to myself, sir. I was saying that forty miles 


in four hours was very good going. Hem! As to be sure it was. Hem! I 
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ave got a sort of cold by being out in the air. We'll go in, if you please. 
llerm! 
ITarp. But if vou talked to yourself, you did not answer yourself. I’m cer 
1th | heard two voices, and am resolved (raising his vou ) to tind the other 


Mrs. Harp. from behind.) Oli! he’s coming to find me out. Oh! 
Toxy. What need you go, sir, if [tell yout Hem! Tl lay down my life 
for the truth Hem! I'll tell you all, sir. | Detaining him. 

Harp. I tell you I will not be detained. I insist on seeing. It’s in vain to 
expect Vil believe Vou. 

Mrs. Harp. (Running Forward from behind.) O \ud! he'll murder my 
poor boy, my darling! Here, good gentleman, whet your rage upon me. Take 
my money, my life, but spare that young gentleman; spare my child, if you 
have any merey. 

Ilarp. My wife! as Pm a Christian. From whence can she come? or what 
does she mean / 

Mrs. Harp. (Anecling.) Take compassion on us, good Mr. Highwayman. 
Take our money, our watches, all we have, but spare our lives... We will never 
bring you to justice; indeed we won't, good Mr. Highwayman. 

I] ARD. | believe the woman's out ot her senses. W hat, Dorothy, don’t 
you know me , 

Mrs. Harp. Mr. Hardeastle, as I'm alive! My fears blinded me. But 
who, my dear, could have « xpected to meet you here, in this frightful place, SO 
far from home? What has brought you to follow us 4 

Harp. Sure, Dorothy, you have not Jost your wits? So far from home, 
when you are within forty yards of your own door! (Zo him.) This is one 
of your old tricks, you graceless rogue you. (Zo her.) Don’t you know the 
vate, and the mulberry-tree ¢ and don’t you remember the horse-pond, my dear ¢ 

Mrs. I] ARD. Yes, I shall remember the horse pond as long as | live; | have 
caught my death in it. (Zo Tony.) And is it to you, you graceless varlet, | 
owe all this? Ili teach you to abuse your mother, [ will! 

Tony. Ecod, mother, all the parish says you have spoiled me, and so you 
may take the fruits on’t. 

Mrs. I] ARD. Pll spoil you, I will! lollows him off the stage. In it. 
ILarp. There’s morality, however, in his reply. | Acct. 


Enter Wastixes and Miss NeEviie. 


Hasr. My dear Constance, why will you deliberate thus? If we delay a 
| moment, all is lost forever. Pluck up a little resolution, and we shall soon be 
out of the reach of her malignity. 

Miss Nev. I find it impossible. My spirits are so sunk with the agitations 
I have suffered, that am unable to face any new danger. Two or three years’ 
patience will at last crown us with happiness. 

Hast. Such a tedious delay is worse than inconstancy. Let us fly, my 
charmer. Let us date our happiness from this very moment. Perish fortune! 
Love and content will increase what we possess beyond a monarch’s revenue. 
Let me prevail! 

Miss Nev. No, Mr. Hastings, no. Prudence once more comes to my relief, 
and I will obey its dictates. In the moment of passion, fortune may be de 
spised, but it ever produces a lasting repentance. I’m resolved to apply to Mr. 


/ Hardeastle’s compassion and justice for redress. 
I] AST But though he had the will, he has not the power to relieve you. 
Miss Nev. But he has influence, and upon that [am resolved to rely. 


Ilast. I have no hopes. But since you persist, I must reluctantly obey 
vou. [ Hive unt. 























\ LUMP OF SUGAR. 
By R. R. BOWKER 
: is almost impossible in these days of 
‘sweetness and light,” when the con 

fort and prosperity of a people are fairly 
tested by its consumption of sugar pei 
capita, and this one article contributes 
more than any two or three others to the 
expenses of government, to look back to 
the times when those gracious dames ow 
creat-grandmothers, seated about the tea 
table, took their delicate nibbles of the 
new luxury from a lump of sugar sus 
pended in their midst by a string, or 
still further in the past, to imagine a 
sugarless world. Yet sugar was little 
known to ‘*our ancients.” The Chinese 
date their use of sugar to that same re 
mote and provoking antiquity which they 
forever fling in the face of the upstart 
Caucasian. and it is claimed by the apos 
tles of the newest American industry 

sorghum-growing—that it was the sor 
ghum plant, rather than the sugar-cane 
proper, Which furnished them with sweet 
ness from its juice, as well as bread from 
ts seeds, From China sugar-growing 
came, it would seem, to India and Ara 


bia, and the Arabian confections were 


among the costly luxuries of Greece and 
Rome. Theophrastus mentions the juice 
as ‘“‘ honey in reeds,” and the solid form 
is spoken of by Pliny, who deseribes it as 
a gravelly substance dissolving in the 
mouth, and by Diosecorides, the Greek 
physician who travelled about the world 
with the Roman armies, in his ‘* Materia 
Medica,” as a medicine. The inevitable 
Crusaders, who were to Europe what the 
Mayflower Pilgrims are to us, brought 
the sugar-cane to Europe amongst their 
many importations of antiquities and noy 
elties, but it had probably been earlier in 
troduced into Spain and Sicily, coming 
from Arabia by way of Nubia, Egypt, 
and Northern Africa, by the Moors and 
Saracens. The Venetian merchants earl 
became interested in its product; they 
were probably the earliest refiners, and 
loaf-sugar was first made in Venice in the 
sixteenth century. <A learned treatise on 
sugar-making, the ‘‘Saccharologia” of 
Sala, appeared in that century, and we 
have a notice of a refinery existing in 
Dresden in 1597. From the Mediterra 
nean the sugar-cane emigrated to Madeira, 
and thence across the Atlantie to San Do- 
mingo and the other West Indies, proba- 

















Vv eal nthe sixteenth ee ! Yb 
e middle of last centur ce} les 
ries con O Om San Wo ro 
Ou tha ure said to have ) L 
iwar-cane fiyst to our oO SHLOPres ) 
is gro 1 co 
Maca a ‘ 
ningatayp 
is tiade t 
i it rit ! 
It O LITLS t 
shout of joy went up from the crowd 
dur word ‘sugar’ can be traced by its 
vious forms of middle English sug 
French sucre, German zucker, Spanish 


mucar Arabic sakkar or sokkar. al d as 





SORC?, Persian shakar yhence the Greek 
sakcharon Latin saccharum), all the 
av back to the Sanskrit carkara, which 
mginaliy meant “gravel : ere 
stance which points to th early KnO 
edge of erystalline sugar in Asia as a 
Ss eet crave a = the Uinie 
( eeru Al miported on \ " * 
ther form of the s or 
HSucar is () ad li hha ) { 
cr y"¢ t sugar milhe ure SUGA ( l I 
roehnum Grass wid «thie bee re t | 
ite Maitnh In tf iv Kast and « oO 
I Lprit Le aad Lo ie SUpI \ und SOTITLE 
sugarorsvrup tas been made hh SO hern 
California from the water-meion Besides 
es natural Sugars, largve quant eS 
stareh sugar ot LuCcOse are We by cnen 
ical treatment of stare! est re the 
vreat commercial sources ol veetness 
\ sugar which is not sweet 1s made in 
small quantities from mili, for use eli 
iV ihn medicine, MIUK SUugaY bDelIng the sub 


stance of the homoeopathie powders and 
The Wwol ld’s prod wetion of sug iris prob 


ably well toward eig 


Nt miiion tons a year 


Of this, British India and China produce 


and themselves consume over a n 
tons each of cane sugar the irexp rts belng 
small, and these of very low grade sugars 
‘he estimated product of all countries 
available for export was, in 1884-5, a year 


of large production. 2.162.000 tons of ean 


, , a eee el , , 
and no less than 2,557,800 of beet sugar [ 


is estimated that the cane-sugar crop mar 


keted this vear will increase to 2.218.000 
tons. and that the beet-sugar crop wil 

off 520.750 tons—partly the result of a lo 
er acreage resulting from the low prices 
of last vear Cuba produces more than a 


quarter of the whole export supply Oot eane 


sugar, last year’s product being 627,000 
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Lo i iced ist ve 
LOWS ol i produc S 
20,000 tons, to ch Texas, our « 
chiel sucal rrro hy estat ul - l( 
LOnS more Kive othe r states « ! 
Some Cal Sucval Lhe maha wi S 
crop mdaer the Stimulus OF Lhe 
\ Clr permits ts sugar to entel 
Tree if es 65.-( ) tons but it S 
that thre Ist ot " Lhe iVallable 
and e poor qua of native labor 
prohibition OF 4 nese, and the 
oO le i I Lit itt t the pi 
Cure ()] e beet-sugars 1) (rer! 
oduced t vear 1,155,000 tons, A 
57,000, Russia 880,000, France 32 
be n 90,000, and Holland 50, 
() ( f « rib ‘ oO ( 
! i Aly oO, | 
prod uly | OLS 
( a 
tat % ¢ coast sti Bee 
mrtes nits eonnt 
ning p sand we get Oo ! 
pa SUC Al Catiead Cc ier 
woery Our vield of maple sug 
( Vermont still eads iS 
YUU TONS veal Sorghum, a 
irge quantities Of syrup are nace 
Lie irae ereagt at the W est 
vel come into the Market as an Im po 
commercial source of crystallizable 
Live lar est crop having been but 
tous our scientine a s 
ry { ood it SOLLS Lol l 
one Ot ti rreat American crops 
future, ha et to justily thei 
their works The manufacture o 
hie lai viucose, or artilcial Stare 
has of ite vears reached enormou 
portions in ms count) wmounti 
Value to a third of our cane-sugar ¢ 
\ SuULYATS is ( starch rit 
te nN Chemica to the ¢ a) 
hvdrates, t tis re a combit 
of carbor { { 
oO ! ()) alread 
po } 
HO \q The ( re rm 
hese 1 ‘ sta ne s 
CrOSé © .u ) neluding Car 
hi sug I! OSE e sugar oO 
et he glucoses (C,.H,.O, or ¢ H 





HARPER'S NEW 


UTTING 


W hich 


including 


or inverted sugars, contain one 


more tom of water, grape 


or dextrose, fruit sugar or lavu 


and the amyloses (Or Or 


(),,.), which contain one less atom 


vater, and are found in irregular gran 


{ 


instead of eryst: including starch, 
stuff” for 


rums, and cellulose, 


Uies Lis, 


dextrine (the “sticking used 


postage Stamps), the 


or veget: » fibre, of which cotton is the 


most noteworthy example, being almost 


Thus a lump of charcoal 


pure cellulose 


(1) and a @lass of water (HO) contain to 
gether all the elements of a lump of sug 
ar, a pint of syrup, a pound of starch, or 
a spool of thread By treat 
the 


turned into the elu 


chemical 


ment either the sugar group or 


starch group can be 
coses, and, by fermentation, into aleohol 


CeBOF). 


sweetness out of your 


Thus a chemist will make 


cotton handker 


chief, a manufacturer will transform the 


starch of tons of corn into glucose, and a 


wer or distiller will produce from bat 


pre 


malt or corn and rye vallons of beer 


ey Stranger still, from these 


earbo-hvydrates powerful explosives 


made: a mixture of sugar with 


hlorate of makes a‘‘ white gun 


potash 


po yvaer, 


which a drop of acid will touch 


eotton (cellulose) 


soaking’ 


with nitric and sulphuric acids, gun-cot 


which 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


SUGAR-CANE 


ton is produced, which may be spun and 
woven into unsuspicious thread or cloth 
or paper that will explode at a flash, or 
but highly 
Dissolved 


solidified into the useful in 
flammable celluloid. alco 
hol the 


collodion which on drying produces the 


and ether, gun-cotton becomes 
film so useful in surgery as a temporary 
At a temperature of 320° F. 
sugar becomes the transparent substance 
100° F, 
part of its water and becomes ‘* caramel” 
burnt sugar, the coloring matter of 


skin. true 


known as barley sugar; at it loses 
or 
molasses, of brown candies, and of some 
liquors. 

Within each of the three carbo-hydrate 
there are 


groups numerous substances, 


ire, as the chemists phrase it, 7so 

meric (of equal parts), that is, contain 

ing exactly the same kind and number of 
atoms, but allotropie, that is, with these 
atoms arranged in different ways. In 
the ‘‘spelling game” you can arrange the 
same letters A, E, M, N into the quite dif 

ferent words, Mane, Mean, Name, Amen. 
Nature hasthe same trick. Sheputs her C’s 
(carbon) together to make coal, graphite 
lead” pencils), or the diamond. Thus 
out of six C's, ten H’s, five O's, she makes 
of 
she makes a number of differ 
out of C, H 9! Ve, 


(of ** 


starch, or cellulose; out 


C,.H2.0 
ent 


or gum, 


sugars; she makes 
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dextro-glucose or dextrose, la vo-glucose or part of the instrument, and Lh the ¢ 

i ose, and Stil oLhner Giucoses | ese ol i eVvVe-plece il e obner end ©o tlie 

ive ditferent qualities, but are chietly tube the degree of deviatior s read off 
» be dIstlng ished apart 8) Lhe Curious On a littie scale above marked to OV" 
effeet they have in turn ne aside a rav of tne actual percentage Of sugar The 

eht which has first been ** polarized,” or to this useful and wonderful provision 
made to vibrate on one plane only Dex of nature is probably the simple Tact that 
trose, indeed, is so called because it turns the different combinations of atoms LV 
the ray to the right (dexter), and levu- ditferent reflecting or refracting surfaces 
ose because, though exactly of the same to the different ervstals or granules 
itoms, it turns the rav to the left (la@rvus ; The man who, by the patient plodding 
or inverse direction Cane sugar, pure, of scientifie investigation, or by the a) 


dissolved in its weight of water at a tem- spiration of genius which is its equivalent 
perature of 59 , rotates the ray 79.50 to the will some day read the secret of an atom 
right, whereas trehalose,a true sugar made of carbon, in its protean combinations 


] 


from Turkish manna, rotates it under the with its intimates oxygen and hydrogen, 





Se 


A PRIMITIVE SUGAR-MILL IN ARKANSAS 





same conditions 220° to the right Ifthe will achieve one of the great triumphs of 
sugar is less pure, or the solution stronger, mankind Out of the corn which gives 
it has a different effect on the ray,and this us the daily bread for which we daily 
fact is the basis of the commercial test of pray comes also the spirit which crazes 
sugars by the scientifie instrument called men: out of the wholesome peach, the 
the polariscope, in which a ray of light, deadly acid one drop of which will kill 
polarized as it is admitted into the instru- The same simple atoms are in each, and 


facturing processes can 


ment, passes through a solution of sugar, our rudest man 


ig 
‘efully weighed and dissolved i lefi- give the the ve of form whic 
Cal ully weighed and dissoived in a dev mive them th change of Torm which 1s 


nite amount of water, and place dinalong the difference between life and death: but 


tube. closed with olass at both ends The science has not vet reached wclow the 


deflection of the ray is counteracted by surface of the mystery, and to the wisest 





interposing a wedge of quartz, forming a eye the transformation is still a miracle. 
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seience [ol igo reached beyond the tele 
cope and microsco} vhich disclose their 
( ets to ( ‘ i | turns now to the 
eK OSCO urd the " riscope cl 

l ea ) ti eC) na na mm those 
tesima SPC TY adel ONLY nh thie 

{Te ofa nine nandul en, on 
cle cale ( HulLOUS Dea oO rtyt 
beam of the polariseope is not unlikely 

to become the d ning-rod of the Colum 
yuIS et to come, of organic chemistry, who 
Vill prove one of the rreatl benefactors of 
mankind So far, man, forthe most part, 


has had to be content with undoing what 


nature has done, as in breaking up starch 
into glueose or alcohol. Some * organ 
ic’ substances, as indigo and the aniline 
dyes, have, however, been made by man. 


When, if ever, he sueeeeds, directly or in 


etly, in converting the carbon about 


dire 
us, the hydrogen and oxygen of water, the 


¢ 


into the organic 


free nitrogen of the air 

products we now get, in roundabout fash 
ion, only through nature's laboratory, the 
plants, the whole problem of food supply 


are the great sugar-mak 


ers By what invsterious force each ex 
tracts from the soil and the air, by help 
of sun and wind and rain, the exact pro 


portions of carbon hvdroge n, and OX) 

een Which it combines into its character 
istic sugar, we can only conjecture. Still 
more mysterious is the transfer of ‘* the 
principle of fe’ and of vrowth at certain 
periods of plant development from the 
production of ibre throughout the plant 


to t f suvar in the cells, or 


the 


ne prod iction oO 


misdirection of that principle, under 
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p A 
‘ ‘ n@ 
certain ill conditions of weather, to the 
production of “invert sugar,” which pro 


fermentation and the ruin of the 


vokes 

erop 
The sugars produced by animals come 

from the carbo 


chiefly, probably entirely, 


hydrates of the plants. The bee collects 


the true sugar lodged infinitesimally in 
two and a half millions of flowers, so it is 
make his pound of honey, the 


It is 


said, to 
sugar of which is really a glucose. 
a glucose also, called diabetic sugar, which 
the 


as diabete S 


is produced abnormally by human 


body in the disease known 
(or ** pouring through”), from the excess 
ive excretion of the kidneys, which holds 
This 


excessive production of sugar, which can 


creat quantities of sugar in solution. 


be partially held in cheek by the use of 
non-saccharine or diabetic food, was long 
supposed to be a disease of the kidneys, but 
phy sicians are how inclined to consider it 
the 


originating at the base of the brain, which 


more a disease of nervous S\ stem, 
the kidneys are trying in vain to correct 
In fact, it has been artificially produced in 
animals by experiments on the brain, and 
brain-workers are found to be peculiarly 
to it the 
or the right 


subject Somehow or other 
nerves fail to do their work, 
orders are not given through them from 
the nerve centres, the processes of life go 
wrong, and sooner or later comes death. 
This is about all that medicine can tell us 


now: some day it will know more. 








(4 
Among the sugar-prod cing plants, the ess heat and sunsh ( and a so er 
sugar-cane, the sorghum grass, and our talhning some orgvanic matte! pot is s 
Indian corn, or maize, are near cousins in ca, phosphoric and sulphuri ( s i 
egetable society, belonging all to the and magnesia, and oxides of iron and 
family of the grasses They look down manganese hey seem to have the yw 
from a Stiperior heicht of a dozen feet ertv of extract ne most Of them 2 
iore or less, upon their humbler second ment from the air, so much so that son : 
eousins twice removed, thie Vneat, rve, nvestigators look upon them, especia \ 
barley oats, and common rrasses OF our maize vhen )) oughed In, aS natures creat 
fields, modest but very useful members of means of recuperating poor soil and of 
inother group of the same family. There turning inorganic matter into organi 
s no “set” of the vegetable kingdom to food sorghum, it is said Vi produce 
vhich humankind and all kinds of ani- crop after crop from the same ground 
mal life owe more than to these humble and cane will grow in the tropies Titteen 
folk and their bie cousins We get the vears consecutively without exhaust 
greater part of our own food and a fiery the soil 
portion of our drink from their seeds Although sorghum is generally consid 
nost of the fodder for our beasts from ered an upstart thrusting itsell into sugal 
their stalks bedding for man and beast eane society, it bas claims to be considered 
from. the dry straw and husks, sweetness the more ancient and aristocratic of the 
from tne ] uce and finally clean 1nleSS, two It issaid that soreh inh ( S Live 
vhiech Is next to eodliness and so Gives durra of the East as the plant orig 
the family a connection with spiritual Jy used by the Chinese in making sugar 
Ings, Trom the broom-corn variety of The ditferences eLween the oO } ! 
sorghum, whieh does most of our sweep are many and vit ul, despite the ir botanteal 
ne. ‘The sorghum, sugar-cane, and maize grouping The sugar-cane Saccharu 
we magnificent plants, with their broad officinarum, Linn.) is a perennial p 
een leaves, their tall stems and the frowlne tb Tavorable localities sometime 
clustered spikes or tassels atop, reaching 
n the case of some varieties a height of 
hirty feet They are distinguished from 
the other groups of grasses by having 
pithy instead of hollow stems, in) which 
pith nature stores her sweetness. All of | : N 


them require abundant moisture, more or 
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more Tike maize than 


pannu erown trom 


often Ithin three 


reane is of thick and 


i.great deal of woody 


nvelope, and with a 


and dense internal strueture The 


ium is taller and more slender, of a 


"outer s and less dense pith 


Ke the sugar-cane, 


Lhe 


IS 


ister of edible seeds 


as food for men as well 


There are a number of spe 


gareane, although all are sup 


by cultivation 
whose habitat 


ties of the 


oped 
progenitor, 
the \ 


marked 


to have deve 


a Smee 


unknown; ari sorghum 


are less and are all definitely 
Wilhin one species 


The 


essentials, 


rar-making,” in its 


process of ‘*’s 1g 


enough matter of 


ive of 


is a simple 


eookery The tirst e 


the producer 


the sugar possible out of the 


iss or root, either by 


squeezing 


vashing out the sugar; 


saves the sugar-maker 


trouble, delivering the sap ready for 
boiler. ‘I juice is then cleared of 


he 


impurities, as is cleared by the 
filtered 


boiled, LO 


te O©F an « water is 


through charcoal ; is then 


evaporate as much of the water as possi 


if 


molasses drained off, 


le the solid sugar: is 


and erystallize 
then cooled, and the 


ving the soft dark in which 


sugars, 


crystal has its thin coating of mo 


‘ied Vy a Ce ntrifugal machine, 
‘lothes are dried in the whirling drier, 
the flies further 
t to erystallize in white 


whence water out, or 


clarified and lef 


loaves which are sawed or erushed or 


rro ind or po vydered into the several Va 
Most of these 


rieties Of fine white sugar 


earlier processes are performed on tne 


plantations, but in many cases they are 


earried through 
at 


and var 


ree ited 
f , 


nat pre > creat refineries. 


more than a 
le processes ol ‘mak 
these simple things on a 

e DES 


t Wav Is the soie 


eChHormous beehives 


of 
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The sugar planter requires for his cans 


plantation a Warm, most ¢ imate, witt 


intervals of hot, drv weather, with 


LiLbie 


danger from frost; a soil not too rich 


‘ontaining lime and magnesia, and « 


the 
air better 
the The 


plantations of Louisiana find these 


and benetit of 
the 


in 


eood drainage : 


preezes, sait in being 


him than salt soil. 
Conall 


er Mis 
In laying out an estate 


tions in the alluvial soil of the low 
SISSI ppl Valley. 
drainage must be carefully provided for, 
and in some countries irrigation is much 
used Krom one to four cuttings are set 
out together in holes about tw 


As the 


weeded and ‘* trashed,” 7. e 


Oo feet apart. 
be 
, all dry, dead 


eanes grow must well 


they 
leaves removed. They begin to grow in 
Louisiana in February, and are harvested 
After the first 
plants the stole or 


from October to January. 
of the 


stool left sends up another growth of cane, 


euttinge hew 


called **ratoons,”’ which with each cutting 
grow smaller in size and closer in joints, 
and are said to yield sweeter juice and 
finer sugar. The one planting will last 
many years, but Louisiana sugar-growers 
reckon only on three years’ product, plant 
ing a third of the sugar ground anew each 
year. Rats, white ants, lice, ‘* borers,” and 
some minute animals producing ** rust” 
tight the 


plant, as also do wind and frost. 


and ** must,” against growing 

W hen 
culting-time comes, the cane is cut with 
a hatchet to the the 


chopped off, and the leaves stripped ; Lhe 


close stole, top 1s 
canes are then bundled up and carried to 
the mill, often, on the large plantations, 
on narrow donkey railways, or placed in 
windrows, on the fields, so that the juice 
may not ferment until they can be han 
dled. 

Louisiana plantations, when the crop 
is in full vigor, are indeed a.lovely sight, 
with their broad expanse of leafy cane. 
of them of extent, the 
Magnolia Plantation; now owned by ex 
Governor Warmoth, which claims to be 
one of the banner plantations of the State, 


In 


were 


some are great 


having 492 aeres in cane last 
LS83-4 172,400 


harvested in the State, the total crop of 


year. 
over acres of cane 
128.000 tons of sugar being one of the best 
the State ; 84-5 
floods spoiled so much of the crop tuat 
118.650 


ever made in but in J 


only acres ° harvested, pro 


ducing 94,000 tons of sugar. The crop 
at 110.000 


About 20,000 freedmen are kept busy in 


of 1885-6 is estimated tons 


Ss 
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rop should produce 3. O00. OOO ¢t 





this Texas and the 


over ten per cent 


178,872 hogsheads of sugar and 16. 
rallons of molasses, of which Louisiana’s 
sugar and 11,696,248 gallons of 
The cane is ninety per cent 
juice contains 
sugars, so that a hundred pounds of cane 
hold about thirteen and a 


These figures vary 


cane, req uring a much longer hot season 





and therefore grown only 


the tropies, contains a much irger pro 
peor On © lee mu i re In shea 
than the Bou A Culie Coun l ro 
as halt OF this sugar ~ itilized 

M i@noilla -lantatio Lhis past vea 
aeed produced 637 pounds per to 





ON H ( 

the average for Louisiana w is, WV 
vacuum process, 150 pounds othe 
processes 87 pounds, per ton of ea) 
Great progress has been made in suea 
srowing in recent years through an im 


proved levee system to keep the waters of 


the Mississippi under control. be tte, 


Ot transportation, more si entice treat 
ment of the land, and more complete pro 
cesses of manufacture; but there is stil] 


an enormous margin for inereased pro 
duction by improved scientific methods. 
and an increase of half as much again in 


the vield ot sucar per acre « 
within the possibilit f 

The crop now costs $250 per ton of cane 
or S50 or so pe r acre and should Vie ld 


about S500 total re 


turn This wo ild add 


over 85.000 000 vearly r 


to the wealth of 
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stale so much Tor statistics, and their 

mad to sxc ( 
ir-makers rst tim 1s to get 
! is much Of its percentage 
Wit eal ve induced to rive up 
l iclosed In littie cells ol 
s Oo Oe re hich make the 
( le | of the ecane’s welgcnt There 
Li LVS OF € racting the Juice DY 
ishing, by soaking out the sugar by the 
yrocess of diffusion or by a combina 
ym of crus ve and of maceration in wa 
e) Crushing or grinding the cane is a 
yvroecess In e from the earliest times, as 


of 


hollowed 


seen in the primitive sugar mills 


consist of the 


Viiicn 


mp of a tree, within which is a erind 


pestle worked by oxen treading their 


round, driven from the arm of the bar by 
me man, vhile another feeds in pieces of 
cane, one by one, and takes out the crushed 
emains \ mill almost as primitive as 
this is still in use in Arkansas 

The sugar-house on a great plantation 
sa large. high building, the eentre of the 

rm, to which roads or tramways lead 
from a directions As a load of cane 
comes up, it is fed upon an endless belt 
or rail i which carries it up slowly to 
the crushin mill, an affair of simple con 
struction but of enormous power The 
crushers are great rollers Of Cast-1ron, in 
pa ort ) sometimes one set, some 
t es more on 2 ata pressure of from 
hiity » E10 \ pounds to the square inch, 


ved as to give slightly before 


‘ exti ry strain There are all 
of opinions as to whether it is better 

to ¢ ish rapidly o slow 1\ and to erush 
once o or to repeat the operation with 
creasing pressures The juice flows 
from ie erushers in one direction: the 
residual cane, now known as ** begass,”’ is 


ied off in another by an endless belt, 


used either for dressing for the eane 
fuel i 


Is next to undergo 


n the heating processes 


One 


nelds or as 


vhich the jules 


of the great improvements in modern su 
mar-makilng has been the development of 


furnaces which get most of their fuel from 
tiie ay CASS 

There have been several attempts to ex 
tract a greater proportion of juice by pure 
ly mechanical means, as by detibrators, 


shredding the cane into pulp, by raspers 


also tearing it into shreds, and by the cu 


rious press invented by Bessemer, but nev 


er much used, in which the canes were 


crushed endwise by a plunger working in 


Another method slices the 


lengthwise before ecru 


a evlinder 
canes shing 
process of maceration consists in wetting 
or steaming the cane, either before crush 
ing or after a first crushing 

The 


What in cane and commonly in beet-sugat 


‘ diffusion” is used some 


process 
making Cane-cutters first slice the can: 
diagonally about one-sixteenth of an ineh 
thick in pieces three or four inches long 
These slices go to the diffusion ** battery 

a series of ten or a dozen tanks, in one of 
the 


steaming and then to a flow of fresh wa 


which fresh slices are subjected to 


ter, which earries into the next tank the 
of The 


goes from tank to tank until it is nearly 


first extraction sugar. solution 
saturated, when it is withdrawn from the 
battery, while from another tank the now 
exhausted chips drop through a slide valve 
into begass carts below, and are saved fo 
manure, or sometimes for paper-making 
\bout eighty-three per cent. of the juice 
is thus saved. This process has, however 
not met with favor in this country. 
The juice has now to be purified (or ‘de 
fecated”) and clarified, going first through 
a preliminary straining, by means of an 
of 


the strained juice through into gutters be 


endless sieve Wire- gauze, which lets 


neath, and delivers the scum at the end of 


the machine. It is then heated in pans or 
steam-coil boilers to about 210° F., ‘* milk 
of lime” being added to neutralize the aeid 
in the juice. A scum rises and a sediment 
falls; the cleared juice is run off by itself 
An excess of lime has to be corrected by 
the use of acids, sulphuric or sulphurous, 
a delicate process known as ‘ tempering 
The liquid must then be filtered, and final 
ly cry stallized into sugar. 

These the old-fashioned 


plantation sugar-houses, are effected by 


processes, in 
what is known asa “battery” of open pans 
or ‘‘taches.” The first two pans are the 


clarifiers ; below these, copper pans are 
set in masonry on a descending plane, the 
lowest of which is the ‘striking tache,” 
The temper 
ature of the upper pans is lower accord 


The 


juice is ladled from one pan to another 


under which is the furnace. 
ing to their distance from the fire. 


down the seale, becoming of course more 
concentrated from the greater heat as it 
descends, until at the striking pan it is on 
the point of erystallization. Ifsyrup from 
sour canes has got into the pan, producing 
a sticky proof, some buckets of lime-water 
are let in; on the other hand, dilute sul- 











rik 


acid is introduced to clear a 


pruUPic Gark 


eight hours of 


Now, after six or 
the 


sugar 


boiling, masse-cuite (cooked mass). as 
the concentrated juice is called, of a red 
dish gold-color, is ready for the ‘‘strike.”’ 


Here the skill of 
ing half naked by the pan, his eye alert 


the sugar-maker, stand 


on the mass, must be tested He must 
strike,” that is, dip off the liquid, at ex 
actly the moment when it is ready to 


ery stallize in the coolers Perhaps half 


the contents of the pan is ** struck out,” or 
“eut.” The rest is left in the pan for 


‘doubling,’ or adding new syrup to make 
still larger erystals. Sometimes four or 


five cuts are made before the boiling is 
finished 

Most of the better plantations now use, 
however, the vacuum pan, which will be 
described as we reach the refineries By 
reducing the pressure of the air, this en 
ables the sugar to be boiled at a lower 
temperature, so that there is less danger of 
The 
‘triple etfect” process, very largely in use, 


. 
three 


loss from burning or overheating 


is a combination of steam pans, in 


which the pressure is less and the syrup 





MIXING-ROOM 


aenser ih 


Lhe second than in the rst, and 
in the third than in the seeond, as the 
liquid passes continuously through the se 
ries As the exhaust steain Of one pa IS 
used for heat ne another, the saving oft 
fuel is considerabl But the vacuum pro 
cesses Call DeSt be € xpl ined by MaKkIne a 
sudden journey (on paper) from thi pla 


tations of Louisiana to the great re 
of New York, 


making are re pe 


Hhneries 


where the methods of sugar 


ited on a grand seale. in 


the most scientific manner 


refineries which line the wa 


The creat 


ter-front of Brooklyn and .Jersev City are 
enormous piles of brick, often more than 
a hundred feet high, with a dozen or more 
rows of windows one above the other 


with no pre tent to architectural show 


Ons 


but by their very size and massiveness 


, 
making an impressive feature of the river 


landseape The V are contrived so as oO 


take the sugar as it is landed. and earry 


it through one process after another with 


the least possible waste of power, time 


and until the shining sand 


space, 


emerges purified and ready for consump 
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\ccordingly the refineries are 
side deep water, and at their 
es essels of all sorts, from West 
n coust s to Lie oreat steam 
ps hia roam = thie world over in 
of a job, may be seen, three and 
ogvethe inloading their cargoes 
ne voracious maw of the vreat cook 

shop The do presents a busy seene. 
(rzreat ho wead or stacks of pags are 
swung b derricks over the ships’ sides 
ora constant line of hurry Mg men bustle 
aown the gang-planks with barrow-loads 
of bags Unele Sam has first to make 
sure that he gets his share in the shape of 
duties, and the refiner must also have a 
‘are that he himself gets what he is pay 
ing for, and that Unele Sam does not 
get more than his dues. The first work, 
therefore, is that of weighing and sam 
pling Two huge seale beams confront 
each other on the dock, one marked ‘' U 


S.,° the other that of a city weigher, paid 
the Kach 
ogshead is trundled along in a hurry to 
the i it: 


arms at the other end of 


vy and representing refiner. 


Hh 
: , 
Panis chain y 


| nele scaie rips 


Vo stout 


ie lever swing it ito the air; a quick eye 
und a quic hand note the FLrOSS weight: 
\ umpler runs his gauge through the 
ey and ros out the sample mito a tin 
ean 1 the others pre sentiv to be sent 


on to the examiners for testing. Then the 


CASK IS I irned over to the second W ¢ her, 
vVho repeats the process on the rehners 
part and compares notes with the voy 


ernment’s weigher After the sugar has 


een turned out, one hogshead out of ey 
ery three or Tour 1s weighed for *‘ tare,” 
and allowance made accordingly on the 
veigher's books 

On the wharf-level are the mixing 
rooms, dark kitchens, MISTY and mysterl 
ous with clouds of steam, where brawny 


rush about half naked the edge 


men on 

ot seething pits of muddy broth. The 
floor is sloppy and treacherous, and one 
shudders at the horrid possibilities of a 
fate which bas more than once overtaken 


the workers at this cyclopean cookery. 


Suddenly there comes trundling in an 


enormous hogshead weighing 1500 to 2000 
pounds. Two men, sprifiging fiercely at 
it with big hammers, knock in the head, 
while others attach the chains from a big 


derrick above, which by the pull of a lever 


raises the cask above the open mouth o 


*mixer,’’ and dumps its contents into 


the steaming syrup below. These *‘ mix- 


as ata 
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ers” or ‘* blow ups” are really great stew 


pans set in the ground, heated by steam, 
which melt the er 


ude sugar intoa S\ rup, 


and mix together the various caskfuls and 
bagfuls. ‘They are tanks made of wrought 
iron, and inside are a 
shaft 


or cast vertical 


which are the 


re 
VOLVIng On MmIXInG 
arms, and coils of steam pipe whe nee live 
steam is blown into the seething mixture 
Before the raw sugar is dumped in, clear 
water, or ‘*sweet water” from the wash 
ings of bags, is run in, and heated nearly 
These tanks hold 3000 to 4500 


gallons, and treat nine to thirteen tons of 


to boiling. 
sugaratatime. The heating occupies half 
an hour or so, during which a seum of 
impurities rises to the top, and is skimmed 
off, while other drees, sometimes precipi 
tated, if the mixture shows a tinge of acid 
ity, by a few buckets of lime-water, sink to 
the bottom, and are cleaned out after the 
liquor is run off. From the mixers run 
pipes connecting with force-pumps, which 
raise the liquid to the very top of the enor 
mous building, whence, percolating down 
ward, it goes through the refining process 
reaching the lower stories as clear sugar. 
A rude elevator takes us up to the top 

1 


For company we have the ** beer man,” 


rings 


Who his hand-bell vigorously at 
each landing, and sets out a line of little 
pails of beer. Brawny fellows they are 


who come to drain them, sweating at ey 
ery pore, for it is hard and hot work they 
do, and **moistening up” is a necessary 
the moisture 


At last 


the top, whence the open windows com 


Within < 
without. 


pre CESS is 


pours 


from them we reach 


mand a far view of the river, the great 
city silent below, the two-leg: 


ed midgets 
which skip to and fro on the wharf right 


beneath us. 


In sharp contrast with the 


place we have left, this is a great silent 
room, Where nothing seems to be going 
We are in the defecating-room, fitted 
of tanks 
about six feet high, which are the ‘‘defe 


On 


with banks or ranges square 


ceators.”” These are filled with the liquid 
pumped up from the ‘* mixers,” 
170 


same process used by the house-keeper in 


kept al 
about temperature, undergoing the 


clearing cotfee with the white of an egg. 
W hat happens in the cotfee pot is simply 
that the albumen of the ege, as it ditfuses 
itself slowly the 


makes a kind of mesh which takes along 


and sinks to bottom, 
with it the solid particles of dregs or lees 
which the 


Bullock’s blood or 


not dissolved, leaving 


coltfee solution clear. 


have 
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some other form of al 
buminous matter per 
forms the same service 
for the sugar ii these 
defecators After fron 
Lwe nty Minutes to ha 

the clear liquo 
fT 





an hou 
is drawn o and the 
dregs separately — re 
moved, 

The rood house keep 
er will not only clear 
but also strain her cof 
fee; the refiner does the 
same with his sugar 
On the next stage be 
low, the floor seems to 
be a series of gutters 
underneath which, it 
| | will be presently seen 
hang, in great compart 
- at fem ments holding four or 
| | sh | five hundred bags each, 

the bag filters. of coarse. 

} ‘ thick cotton twill, four 

or five feet long, and 
but a few inches round. 
The liquor from the de 
fecators flows through 
the gutters into these 
filters, and thence to the 
At} \ floor of the compart 


| | | ments, where it is col 
lected again, and car 
ried off into vats. Aft 
er the liquor has run 
through the bags, there 
remains in them much 
good sugar ; conse 
quently the gutters 
' HK : are flushed with clean 
{ AR | warm water, which run 
/ ning through the bags 

| brings the sugar with 
it, making a weaker liq 
uor called ‘‘ sweet wa 
ter,” and leaving be 
hind only the insolu- 
ble dregs. These are 
washed out, by turning 
the bags inside out, 
by stout-armed washer 
men, whose work is 
wm | ia i t z not confined to Mon 


day mornings, but 





| lasts day in and day 

J | out. 
At - é {| The liquor has now 
DIAGRAM OF REFINERY been freed from its or 














A 


ganie and insoluble matters, and is a 
bright but brown-colored svrup, conta 

@ still Some soluble lmpurities It n s 
now be rid of these The means employ 
e Ss miliar to the charcoal hiter sere e¢ 
r 1 faucet to purify Grinking water, but 


the filter becomes a Brobdingenag atfair 


enormous circular tank two stories deep (or 


feet) and eight feet across. 


about 
Finely 


twenty 


powdered charcoal, particularly 


LUMP OF 





SUGAR Qr 
ton perforated Ove 4 ie i b nike S 
ted to prevent the bone ick from tlo 
Ing through with thie quid \ strea 

of bone-black Is then turned « vi 

mus 2 distributed even r¢ Qo 

hiter lo do this, a workman descends 
nlo S almosphere ot powdel | 
ness, first fitting a sponge over his moutl 
and nostrils He fastens to the rim o 
the man-hole a hanging ladder of linked 





THE 


BONE-BL 


the animal charcoal called bone- black, 
made by calcining and pulverizing bone, 
has a peculiar power which the most skill 


It 


decolorizes syrup by retaining the soluble 


ed chemists do not fully understand 


impurities, letting the cleared liquid pass 


through. The filters, of which a large re 


finery may contain a hundred or more, 


open through man-holes at the top to the 
filter-room floor. When a filter is to be 
refilled, the first work is to rinse it thor 
oughly clean. a false bot 


The tank has 


ACK FILTER. 

steel, takes an electric lamp suspended 
from a flexible wire, and disappears 
into the black pit The largest nlters 
hold thirtv to fortv tons of the bone 
black When they are filled, the man 


{ 


hole is closed. and the svr Ip from the eis 


] { 
elow the bag il 


terns | ters is turned on 


It 


some time 


hours 


percolates siowly down IS Liowed 


to settie and after about seve 


n 


the drawing off begins through a 


pipe 


first crystal clear, and is discharged into a 


narrow discharge The sy rup 1s at 








a 


ae 
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ink from nich the vhitest and purest eral stories of the rreat buildings are 
sugars ve made As it exhausts the given up As a matter of fact, reburning 
powers of the pone-Diack 1b becomes more IS Just vhat is not done; the bone-black 


and more amber-colored, as is seen by the 
rows of tiny glasses set in a frame against 


the light, hiled with Samples taken at in 


Aa ee | 


is not burned, otherwise it would disap 
pear in vapor; it is. expressly prevented 


from burning by being treated in red-hot 











THE VACUUM PAN 


tervals from the flow. 


Each shelf in this 
frame represents one filtering, and the 
successive glasses side by side represent a 
gamut of tone, from brilliant transparency 
to a strong gold -color A skilled work 
man, as the syrup begins to lose its clear 
ness, turns the discharge at the fitting 
moment into a second tank, and thus dif 
ferent grades of sugars are separated. 
After about twentv hours the charge is 
run out: the sugar remaining in the char 
coal is washed out by running through 
fresh or sweet water, and the bone-black 
must be ‘‘reburned” before it can again be 
used A ton of bone-black filters abouta 
ton of sugar 

The ‘‘reburnine”’ of the bone- black, 
though purely a side process, is part of the 
work of all large refineries, and to it sev- 


pipes from which the air is carefully ex 
cluded, between which a hot flame plays. 
The impurities are, however, burned, and 
evo off as vapor. The damp charcoal is 
run out or shovelled out of the filters at 
the bottom; it is washed, sometimes per 
mitted to ferment, partly dried, and then 
delivered into the burners or pipes re 
ferred to, heated by enormous fires in the 
story below. It comes out ‘‘ revivified” 
through these cleansing fires and as good 
as new, indeed better, for bone-black four 
to six months in use is said to give the 
best results. Some time after this it de 
teriorates, and must be mixed with new 
charcoal or east aside. 

The liquor is now refined; it remains to 
crystallize the sugar into solid form. This 
is accomplished in the vacuum pan, or 











striking pan The principle is another about forty tons of syrup Inside the 
application Of science to kitchen Cookery borer are Cols Of steam - pipe vi hh ado 
The housewife who is making sugar-candy Lhe heating No hn bOlLINE, I eS 
boils down her Syrup tii itis thick, and of vapor \ ich ri Oo the ( ‘ ‘ 
en lets it cool: the result is that it ervs- down b he pressure of the ( \ 
taliizes more or less pertect ana ro ind aS a quid ¢ { C} est 
duees solid candy If sty ngs are strung nd it harder to Toree thei ay 
cross a pan as the mass slowly Coots top. and so it requires more heat to ‘ 
large ervstais of rock-candy form on them idense liquid If, therefore, the pre 
The cook's trouble usually is that as the above is relieved, the bubbles rise easie 
syrup becomes thicker, it takes a hotter and boiln Y” commences at a lower ten 
tire to Keep 1t boing, and it is very likely perature, al Vhich aiso a liquid 5 ies 
to ‘‘eateh” and burn When it burns, it) likely to burn The vacuum pan has ai 
makes caramel: if it is not boiled enough opening Lhro io} ts cover a eat 
it makes a molasses, and will not ** pull pipe connected with an ar ( 
or solidify, but remains sticky pumps the air and vapor fre top of 
The sugar refiner has the same diffieul- the heated syrup, and thus permits it to 
ties to avoid and the same purposes to boil at a lower temperature, and prevents 








REAL STILL. ELIDA ae (das As 2h wa 
FILLING THE CONES. 
accomplish. The vacuum pan—invented the formation of caramel. This pump is 
by Charles E. Howard, an Englishman, in = set at work, and as soon as the pressure 
1813—is an enormous copper boiler. cov is reduced, a feed-cock at the side is opened 
ered with a copper cover or dome, both and syrup sufficient to cover the first coil 
parts being fastened together, air-tight of pipe is let in. The pipe is charged 
and steam-tight, along the rim. The lar- with steam, and the syrup begins to con- 


ger ones are twenty feet high, holding centrate. At short intervals a new sup- 
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1 of svi » ] ( tiie pper steam 
eoils are eater ind presel \ hie quid 
eo ‘ wrrain or cervystaillize No 
( es % ( tical time hen the st of 
r LiX¢ S le ed ere ire Sé 
eral de ee Lo oO him what 1 FOU on 

( yal oOub brea ne the vacu 
| a the ) ePTer nada i Win Lure 
ind out from. the Lop; there is a sight 


therme tically into the side through 
vhich he may peep in; and an ingenious 
device, called a * prool stick,” enables him 


This Is 


> take out samples at any time 
hollow rod of brass or aun-metal fitting 
closely into a larger tube, which extends 
into the pan and is closed at the end by a 


When the proof stick 


sort of sStLoOpcockK 
iS run into this tube and turned half-way 


round, the stopcock is opened and the 
stick is filled with the liquid, It is then 
turned back and withdrawn, and the quick 
eye of the sugar-maker makes ** proof” by 
noticing against the light the ery stals ad 
hering tothe stick or by cooling the masse 
cuite on a plate of glass. If the sugar 
maker desires a large regular grain, he uses 
a thin syrup and concentrates it quietly 


ind slowly As each new charge is let in, 


al 


it boils up to the bull Seve, or sight olass. 
nd then subsides, adding its contribution 
to the existing crystals, which gradually 

FrOW If the sugar-maker makes mis 
takes, the new syrup, instead of depositing 
on the existing crystals, starts a new set 
of minute crystals of its own, making a 
false grain,” and injuring the quality of 
the sugar. When the proof will scarcely 
run out of the socket of the proof stick, 
the temperature is reduced below 150° F. ; 
ie at the bottom of the pan 1s opened, 


1¢ 
i] 


as 
and the contents are run out into a recep- 
tacle below. 

After the masse-cuite has left the pan, 
the crystallization is completed by cool- 
ing, and the sugar must then be cured. 
The processes are quite different for 
‘*mould” and for ‘‘soft” sugars. The best 
grades of syrup, boiled to an even, good- 
sized grain, are used for the former, 
whether loaf, cut, crushed, or pulverized. 
As the syrup cools it is run into conical 
moulds, with a small aperture at the bot- 
tom or smaller end, through which the 
unerystallized liquid may drain off. As 
this drains off at the bottom, fresh liquid 
is poured in at the top, which washes the 





SAWING SUGAR 








A LUMP (¢ 


t 


erystals as if t 


+ 


some days the moulds are turned over, and 


the brilliant white cone of the **sugar 
oat’ is I irned out, solid Lo the last de 
rree, This has disappeared in its old 





THE 


fashioned blue paper wrappings, from the 
grrocer’s shelves, but the finest sugars are 
still made from it. 

The square lump-sugar is made by saw 
ing up these loaves, first into round plates 
or disks, then into square rods, and then 
into the little cubes, by successive gang 
saws, like those of a big saw-mill on a 
small scale, enclosed in covers like Dutch 
ovens to prevent waste of the sugar dust. 
Nevertheless, the air of the sawing-room 


IF SUGAR 


slowly filters through After 


DANCING 


89 
IS SO Sugary that o tastes the sweetness 
is he breathes The crushed sugar is lit 
erally *‘ crushed” by merely smashing ‘ 
loaves the puliver ed sucal S Slmp 

cround fine from the dust of the other 








BARRELS 


kinds, and sifted out by a long vibrating 


sieve. Granulated sugars may be made 
from loaf by tearing the crystals apart, 
but it is now mostly the product of the 
centrifugal 


The ** 


the centrifugal machines, which act on the 


machines, 


soft’ sugars are cured mostly by 


familiar principle of the clothes 


he 
Che 


claimed as the invention of a 


rotary 
drier. centrifugal machines are 
Massachu- 


} | 1 * 
setts man named Hurd, in 1844, although 








SORGHUM FACTORY AT 


it is said that the principle had previously 
been applied in England. They are prac 
tically two tubs or drums set one within 
the other, the inner one pierced with fine 
holes and revolving at great speed, reach 
ine a thousand revolutions a minute 
Over each centrifugal is a discharge pipe 
from the coolers; the brown syrup is let 
in, the inner drum is started, and as it 
vhirls a change of color is seen in its in 
ner wall, from dark to light brown, orad 
ally to yellow, and then suddenly, if 


the sugar is of high grade, to brilliant 


Lite The reason is simple As the 
drum gains speed, the liquid flies off by 
centrifugal force, first the free liquid, and 


finally, as clean water is introduced for a 
nal washing, even the delicate film of syr 
or molasses coating each erystal, leay 

o» its intrinsic whiteness to shine forth. 


The solid crystals remain, and fall to the 


ottom as the machine is stopped 

The sugar is now ready for barrelling. 
Most of the large refineries have cooper 
shops of their own, and as the barrels are 
delivered it is amusing to see the dexteri 
ty of those practised in handling them, as 
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HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


they start them spinning a hundred yards 
away, rounding a post or a corner, and 
bringing up exactly where they are want 
ed. The sugar is delivered slowly from 
spouts above the barrels, each of which 
‘*stands on its own bottom,” in a sep 
arate frame, which is by eccentric ma 
chinery given just the irregular motion a 
man gives a barrel in ‘‘settling”’ it. It is 
droll enough to see these rows of barrels 
bobbing and nodding and making lunges 
toward each other, as though they were a 
set of tipsy topers holding hands in a row 
to keep themselves steady, and singing 
‘*We won't go home till morning!” This 
is the method of packing granulated sug 
ars; the softer kinds are packed, like flour, 
by a screw press. 


Sorghum sugar making is, in this coun 
try, rather a matter of prophecy than of 
experience, vet there seems to be no good 
reason why the work of the Department of 
Agriculture, of which this industry is a 
pet nursling, should not result in develop- 
ing an important interest. The first sor- 
chum seed was sent to this country in 1853, 





n 
a 





A LUMP OF 


and the department has ever since ‘‘ lent 


1 hand” to encourage sorghum-growing 
scattering over the country in a recent 
season, from the experimental sorghum 


irm established near Washington, over 


60,000 pounds o seed The gro oe of 
sorghum received its first Impetus aduring 
thie ul vhen the upply of Louisiana 
nolasses was cut off, and all through the 


Western country farmers planted their 


ialf-aecre of sorghum, and produced a fe 


vallons of syrup Phe rst methods of 
manutacture ere primitive enougn rhe 
first crushers were Iprignhit wooden roliers, 


»y an old horse, and fed by a lad 
who thrust each stalk by itself through a 
hole in front of the rollers, dodging the 
beam each time the old horse went by. 
While it was in operation its dreadful 
crunching and secreeehing might be heard 
the country round, and the relief was 
great when, as often happened, the horse 


stalled and th 


mill stuek Then iron 


mills of t vo-horse-power were made, and 
crreal was the demand. Karmers posse Ss 
ing them would ‘‘make up” their neigh 
bors’ crops on shares The ordinary ha 
ple-sugar pans were used for boiling, and 
Irom the earliest daylight of frosty Octo 
ber, when the crusher would be starte d, 


until late at night, when the boiling was 
completed, the farmer and his men work 
ed hard at his syrup crop. The crop was, 
in fact, chiefly syrup, for in the census 


9-80, when forty States and Ter 





veal 
ritories reported sorghum, but 12.792 
pounds of sugar were made, against 
20,444,402 gallons of molasses. In 188] 


New Jerse y esta ished a bo inty of one 
dollar per ton of cane and one cent per 
pound of merchantable sugar grown in 
the State, and though only one establish 
ment was the result, that at Rio Grande, 
this produce d 375,869 pounds of sugar in 
1884 The State has paid out in four 
vears $22,275 for cane and $11,219 24 for 
sugar Besides this, there are consider 
able factories at Sterling, Ottawa, and 
Hutchinson, Kansas, and as much as a 
million pounds of sugar has been pro 
duced in a season. 

The sugar sorghum is plante d from s¢ ed 
in April or May, and at first grows slowly, 
very like its cousin the broom-corn sor 
ghum. The botanists distinguish only 
one species, but the farmer finds a cood 
deal of ditference between the ‘‘ Early Am 
ber cane,” which is the favorite, the Or 
ange, also much planted, Link’s Hybrid, 

VoL. LXXIII.—No. 433.—7 


SUGAR 9t 


otner Kinds 


the Honduras, Liberian, and 
' { E 


hich ripen later than the irly Amber, 
wma il’t HM ere ore le SS Su ed to l a itl 
tudes A fte e plant gets its real start 
it grows wonderfully, and ith remark 
Lijit nadepet 1¢ cr ) season ili ( Lrricile 
n et times o1 dry Limes ©) | ( Nn 
corn would be drowned out or burned up 
ima from M Hlest ta to Ie Xas Vinere it 
has been known to develop a second crop 
from the stubble after the rst has beet 
cu Protita rrowing tor Sugmar 1s, he 
ever, confined t ywwer latitudes n at 
first supposed, and the isothermal lines of 
70° for the three summer months is now 
thought by the best authorities to mark 
the sugar limit, though syrup may be prot 
itably made further nort} Chis ineludes 


Missouri, Tennessee, Kentueky, Illinois 


which ied in syrup production in the cen 
Sus year 1h the order named Kansas, 
southern Indiana, ete., as probable sucat 
producing States The crop ripens at the 


North in September and October, and at 


y presents a fine picture, with 


its matut 


its deep green leafage, and the red or dark 
tops of ripening seed Its great enemies 


are early frosts and the equinoctial storm, 


Which 1S apt to strike the pliant Just as it 
Is ready to harvest, top-heavy with its 


cone of seed, and bend it to the ground 
In 1883 the storm played sad havoe with 
the ripened crop The Western farmers 
Who grow Mostly for syrup, report a \ eld 
of from 150 gallons of syrup per acre up, 


bout $24 per acre to raise, 1n ad 


costing a 


dition to use of land and outfit At fifty 
cents per gallon, this would give a profit 
of about $30 per acre; but the trouble is 


that this syrup must come into competi 
tion with other svrups Selling at scarcely 


above half that price. 


Sugar-making from sorghum follows 
the same processes as with cane The most 
notabie plantation and miil in the cout 


try is that started in 1881 at Rio Gran 


New J¢ rsey, which oceupies a stretch « 

four miles along a narrow peninsula near 
Cape May The cane is brought to the 
millon atramway.acoutractor who works 
the plantation delivering it stripped and 
taking away the begass at s2 12 the ton 
The pevass 1S Sent to the pig-pen \ ich 
are a most noteworthy feature of the place, 
where the pigs, alter getting outa part of 
the remaining sugar, tread it into excellent 
manure These pigs are fed chiefly from 


the sorghum seed, which is neatly chopped 


off the bundles of cane by a mammoth 
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guillotine, threshed out, and boiled till 
the staren ra wes DUrs making iSbty 
ma i turn makes exee t por 
| Shas 1ea ) ie pro e4¢ that le Dreak 
ta { il re ma \ depend largve 
1 Ipo € Sor Im plant, whieh suppres 
rom . 1d sugar ¢ ! ) ith a 
fla ? oO ea remo ad. how 
ever, b 0 rom its Jules 

\ Rio Grane th diffusion process 
no repla cru ne The iste 1S 
Still considerable uut it is claimed that 
t! dittu l ) ho costl ~ es 
U! { per ¢ r" e sugar, and exper! 
ments ¢ Luc a Ottawa, Kansas, last 
veal ) Profe or H. W. Wilev, of the 
\c ecu ira Depa ent, obtained, 1b 1 
claimed, n ( it er cent of the sug 
ul e cane How oreat this crop may 
be in the iture no one can prophesy 

Th vere onl ndaustr has searcely 
made a start ve n this country, though 
n Europe it has attained such proportions 
is to Turnishn i the marketed sugar of 
the world, and about a third of the total 
production The production of beet sug 
a Sa commercial triumph of the man 
Ol mere science \ Berlin ypothnecal 
Margegraf, rst are attention to the beet 
root as a possible s iv mine, and a Prus 

in emist, Ac! d, first suecessfullv ex 
tracted the sugar It was not, however, 
1 1 the Napoleon ars and the block 
ade of Continental ports raised the prices 
of sugar tha tne industry as started. 
Napoleo 1811 offered bounties for the 
yrroduction of beet sugar, and made the 
chemistry « e process a specialty in 
scientifie scho Germany followed the 
example, and even now the industry is 
fostered by rovernment through ex 
perimental stations and by means of boun 
ties on sugar protection. The German law 
of 1869 laid a tax on beets of $4 (16 marks) 
per ton, to compensate for the loss of rey 
enu from imported sugars, and gave a 
drawback of $42 to $47 per ton of sugar 
exported As by the improved processes 


the vield of beet root is over nine and a 
na per cent. of merchantable sugar, be 
sides more than two per cent of molasses, 
this law guaranteed a profit to manufac 

for export, and the production has 


turers 
} 
{ 


very greal 


een 

The beet commonly used in Europe is 
the White Silesi 
and f 


an, weighing from one 


a half to two and a half pounds, and 


producing fifteen to twenty tons to the 
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acre 


It succeeds best where there is drv 


unclouded autumn weather The juice iS 


extracted either by rasping the beet into 
shreds, and pressing out the juice, or by 


As the 


In proportion than 


the diffusion process beet con 


much less sugar 





‘ansportation Is a serious matter 


andin France and Belgium under-ground 


pipes are in use, through which the juice 
is sent to a central factor The process 
of extracting the sugar from the juice is 


i] 
eSS« 


the 


except 


ntially same as in the treatment 


of cane that the process of carbon- 


ation, which 1s coming into use also with 


sorghum, 1s very ised The 


method proposed bv the Depart 


veneratll 
ment of 


‘ulture and practiced for one season 





With suecess, is a modi 


at Ottawa, Kansas, 
fication of the process used for beet juices, 


ot 
afterward 


‘onsists 1 
to 
preeipitatin g the excess 
After 


clear 


n adding a large excess 


lime the tepid juice, 


by carbonie acid 
passing through a filter press the 
] saturated 
filtered. 
gives a juice perfectly limpid and of great 
beet 

will prob 
that, with 
proving scientific processes, the larger pro 
il] 
advantage to the 
planter The of 
1880 reported four beet-root factories, with 


juice is with sulphurous 


acid, and again This process 


purity. The production of sugar, 


where bounties are not paid, 


1th) 


ably be limited by the fact 
portion of sugar in cane and sorghum w 
vive them an increasing 


and consumer census 


$365,000 capital, employing 350 hands, to 





whom it paid $62,271 wages, or $177 each, 


and producing $282,572 product 
Everybody has eaten maple sugar, and 

a good many of us have helped in sugar 

that 


from 


frolies, but few know we produced 


In the census year twenty three 
States 36,576,061 pounds of sugar, besides 
molasses, and a still 
in 


York 


are the States whose groves of rock or sug 


1,796,048 gallons of 
larger crop in later years, reaching 
1885 25.900 tons. Vermont and Ney 


ar maple give the chief supply. The sap 
the first 


break-up of the long frost, and the 


begins to rise in February, after 
“sap 
days” continue off and on for six weeks, 
into March or April. But the tree is like 
asensitive-plant: during south winds and 
when a storm is coming the sap ceases to 
flow ‘ and a dozen or so cood Sap days are 
afairaverage. The trees are notched with 
an axe or tapped with an auger about three 
or four feet up the trunk, the sap flows into 
troughs, whence it is taken to open kettles 
in or near the grove, over fires fed with the 








LUMP OF 


dead pbranches of 

















gallons or more of sap will flo fror L of ¢ ire convert by ese fa 
rood tree during a day, producing ap nd n ( t essential p es Ss ) 
or less Oo wal ut sé et S ive ) st e o ! 
duced for pounds oO S hie i lf ¢ 
sco ted in t ‘ i Dur | s ( . 
0 MOLINE é iva 1 i i ( eS ¢ i { oO ( 
1€@1 thickens and become ’ 0) il i 
i ( e& ¢ pda id Cle ( ( ‘ S | ) a 
Ol il Ot ego wd put i S to aes eC | Tt Sug ean be! 
tal en iS war « a | ) $ ( ( ) ) ( cents 
! a for the IUCK eat cake l ( ners ant 
Ditferen es of sugal e different | @ S | 
names 1li¢ the count Ol ¢ ( i € pt iuit 
gin, the qua \ wd the yrOCeSS S ( | ’ 
n ich Lp ome re Mne eria nea S e con y no il 
mported lacee) s the very © ( becaus ed ) i i 
East hl in Sug conta nga eal ae mu ) . ( i 
of dirt Muscovado” sugar is t cured the old ¢ ( , mmo 
Vv Simple dramace, the sti mass from fon » long i 
the coolers being put in easks 1 perfo o 1 cog ed art 
rated bottoms, loose ed 1 rushes cle na e\ SUS ¢ SSO re ds \ 
lence molass adrains into a cask glucose i es Sz OUO capita 
LO \ sugar Is simp 1 term to e! Ing@ Lid nds, to whon tL paid 
sionate the oher grades of soft i¢ S605, 502, or S508 ear L tre ! erial 
u ious fancy names being used by ilued at $3,044,450 producing a pr { 
irious re ierles B” sugar is mo} Vaiued at $4,551,212, « out a { 
rOWT Ur Cahe-SuUugar ¢ » 
Molasses and syrups are by-products A cons e portion of the refined 
oth of the farm and the refiner nevery sugars a el ) ca »p 
cand ot iwar-makine The mola ol ra cane come { Is Tron 
the bee s too unpalatable, howev« lO ind P ! qand mothe. f 
food, and can be used on for dist it1o for sugar ( iv-makl L col ‘ 
ind like processes Molasses is really a able trad lr} ensus of 18801 
mixture of eryvstalline 1 nervstallized ported 15.692 confectioners There ure 
Sugval Vilh some Impu es, colored ) e1gnt « le large factories in N \ 
caramel or burnt sugar. The namecomes alone, emploving perhaps a hundred peo 
by way of melasse the same as melada). ple each, and us ne a hundred barrels or 
' from the vord nel, hone Vv. and means more of sugar a week esiaes qual es 
honey-like The sugar-maker’s object is of FIUCOSE 
to get as much sugar and as little molasses Phe stick  ¢ d hich seems to b 
as possible from a given quantity of juice, an indigenous American product, ol 
and with the improvement ol processes ordinary \ sugar, bolied dow! th 
the world over, less molasses is produced water and a little cream of tartar to pre 
The distillation of molasses makes rum, vent erystallization | mass 
in which shape ‘* Jamaica” in especial in batehes of about hiteen po to a 
sends us her Sugar mal ¢ tab vhere Kheaded M 
) been seen, is the lea bread, al the fl ri ind coloring 
. that is to say, a super! vorked } Th paste t goes to the 
but most of that now pulling-hooks vhere fo e « SIX 
ture with glucose. minutes it is pulled and twisted and re 
) Glucose, or the sugar made from starch, pulled and retwisted at the hands of a 
5 has become of late years an enormous in- workman who certainly earns his ing. 
dustry, the chief seat of which is at Buf- Thence it returns to the marble table, at 
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one end ¢ en met piate, kept 
hot, ¢ ( hie orks the cand nto 
_ ~ ‘ _ ! ) ‘ ] t a ae | © 
I ) oO ida Oot t ( 
‘ | yt ( 
t eng ( Is ¢ ved off 
‘ ( ‘ eco ad ] not 
| ided or pu | ea run 
m 1] | ! ae l rOsS ere 
LO ) l ) cKS or squares 
e drops ado ! inc shapes 
1"¢ ( pas the paste through a 
machine cu ind presses 1b to the 
prope ind s ) 
ozenges re 1 ou Ke pie-erust 
sometimes } a carl ne Ibn a hand 
imp, and ( ( Lou 1 aes Pug 
ir-plums” and sugared almonds are mad 
i e) ntere ne i Db throwing 
the nut, seed, or other nucleus with bol 
Sugar into ore copper pans nich 
ure haken by hand or revolved by ma 
chinel Ovel L ho I i R ylled over and 
over in the moist sugar, the plums soon 
Y n to vrow. and are * polished off” by 
Cal oO ei ( ibove, steam orked 
ins Cal off the drv dust (gum drops 
ire made ¢ eum ric wa Sucar, boiled 
und mixed, seven or eigh indred pounds 
i a time, in huge copper steam kettles 
\ ence Ul mixture is taken out into 
naiier eELble to flavored and colored 
The cheap gum drops and ** marsh-mal 
OWS e now made chiefly from glucose 
Cream or sort candies are made 1n a simple 
from sugar mixed with cream of tar 
tar to prevent crystallizing. To give them 
their tan rorms 
Stare } 
series Oo p ister-o 
hand, Tace 1} Oo} iat 1 ma De ur 
ranged on a iong ( Into these starch 
! lds the t cream is poured, and then 
yrwed ( Some tactories have as 
much as 5 ) pounds of starch in this 
l The drying-room is kept at a high 
temperature n vhieh the creams” 
On eCcomM ait wna solid, They are 
! separated Trom the staren by hugo 
Sit Lf the re to be giossed, they are 
1a a uc Lil pans und a CC ld soiu 
n of sugar poured over them to stand 
overnight In the morning the ice of 
igar on top is broken, and the creams’ 
re found coated with fine crystals The 
liqueur drops are a very curious product. 


The syrup is mixed with brandy or flavor 


ed water, and is poured into the starch 
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As it cools at the top and on the 


mould, the erystals make continuous 


liq 


a 


imprisoning the ior Within. 


The adulteration of candy is chiefly by 


the use of terra alba or White Clay. This 
harmful stutf can be detected by dissoly 
ing the suspected candy in water, when 
the clay falls to the bottom undissolved 


An ounce 


roll of cheap lozenges will some 


times contain three-quarters of an ounce 
of this injurious stuff The coloring of 
candies is, for the most part, not danger 
ous, Since a piece of red coloring matter 
the ze of a gum drop will color 5000 
pounds of eandy. Unscrupulous manu 
facturers, however, sometimes use mineral 


} : . , 
instead of the sate etable colors, and 


veg 
cart-loads of such candy have been seized 
and destroyed by 1 health-officers 


New York. For the 


and cochineal are used for red, saffron for 


in 


ie 


most part, carmine 


yellow, caramel or burnt sugar for brown, 
and this with carmine for orange. Green 


and blue candies are to be avoided. These 


colors are used sometimes, however, in 


‘decorating’-—a surface treatment of fine 


canales DV hand, in which a water-color 


artist is emploved to do art work at whole 
As 


coloring 


sale according to the model set him. 
for this purpose the proportion of 
matter to sugar is about one-millionth, the 
result of swallowing paint 1s not so disas 
trous as might be expected. In flavoring, 
essential oils are used, al 


outa pound to a 


thousand pounds of sugar, and this’ is 
worked in during the boiling or kneading 
colors and flavors both at once 


chief 


This coun- 


Licorice 
The 


consumption of sugar is a 


test of a nation’s prosperity. 


try 


1.170 OOD 


consumed of cane sugar in 1885 about 


tons. There are no figures to 


show how our consumption has increased, 
but it is known that its use in Great Brit 
ain more than trebled in about forty 
years, being reported in 1846 at 202 


pounds, and in 1882 at 705 pounds, per 
head The duty was re 
that 


of population. 


moved from sugar in in 


count ef 


1874. In our country it is the most pro 
lifie source of customs revenue, sugar and 
molasses constituting over 13 per cent. 
of our total importations, and paying 29 


9+ 


per cent. of all duties. The 8,993,335 


pounds of sugar imported in 1884-5, val- 
ued at $69,078,857, produced a revenue of 


The duty 
on sugars is, for those not above No. 13 


$50,845,916, or 73.66 per cent. 


Dutch standard in color, testing not above 
° cents 


0 


75 degrees by the polariscope, 1 tt 
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per pound or if above 75 degrees : for turn out 250,( ) ns of svrup vearly 
each additional degree or part Of a degree The refit es ( ISS 
for those above No. 15, and not above No employed 5857 { ! rage « 12 
16, 2,25. cents; for those not No. 20, ea New ¥ 
> cents rt se adove No 20 ( nts nel re ( So pel I ip ( 
per pound ie Duteh standard 1s an i wat ole. chas Sl me 
ed D\ ther nat S as ull ( { 4 pl rt i ul (4 
en f sugars belo No. 13° be ( tsa pe ( Lind rt ‘ Ze 
cheap, da sugars most sed for 2 LSSD5 it race 5 18 cents, 01 
I Contectiol “ or tineturea re ents, Sho ! i! iveradve litfere ( 
or ad erated ul skued at not over ot 2 ie 9 te eCca du { 2.12 f1Us 
ce , pound, pa L\) ¢ sa pound aut } pound | ( e ¢ ( 
yver BO ee s 5O per cent ad 1 ore rs in ISS5D was ¢ o 7 cents per p 
Ha vwian war not abd e No. 20 er wid some ine \ i late ( " 
from dut inde 1e rer ( treaty 6 cents durn { ring ‘ er 
it the combination OTF the s( i en ie lowest prices t years 
tal railroads ind steam-s ) rhe to eep ) it $ » be noted that nt se Vveurs 
ip uv Treights gave » the contro ie Ss r ileé ( { \ e as ) 
of this crop so stro H ld t i I ! » I e at wd § Lo 
| weitiec eoast ha a >to th veal ) ept i l | 
creased ply 
x : 
; H.W.\ \ 
LD) M A. H s 
’ \ ( < { 4 
\ f 
: Uf | ( 
4 S \ 
3 >) s ( SS4 
‘ 
i lemwed that Liis e the Ger! inh Db int LS \ . : 3 307 
6 so much above 1e import tax as to g ! E 
untee a profit to our refiners ho ( | S 
no in facet, doin ich oO r 0 l] 
f for England and the world We export ‘tes \ NV. I I 
, I \ } s 
ed of refined sugat 1 the year 1554-50 C : - 
it 3385 pounds, valued at S16,071,699 ( P. ; | h 
0 e is no industry in which the tend- g8 
1. eney to industrial concentration 1s mort I G I 8 
t clearly shown, for whereas the census ol Ads Be 8 ihe 
1880 found only 49 refineries, with a capt . R 
tal of 827 .400,000, the ict re l d P | \ { ~ 
Y 5,400,000, despite 2 reduc ns of ( H. B. A 14 
, prices. was nearly nalf as much again as M K. H. i 
41 . ~ 1 ‘ ] \ 5 \ \ A > ~ 
n that in 1870, when the census included thi : 
O plantation mills as refineries and counted S » anal d 
id up L091. Some of the great refineries now New York 
it 
9 | 
. CULTIVATE HAPPINESS! 
ul S happiness a plant of mortal birth 
of | Which, shrewdly cultured, grows in gracious eart 
. 2ather a heavenly glory, or bright dew 
ty Slipped from the bosom of the cloudless bl 
13 On some fair morning, to the soul irprist 
ve Fresh with the fragrance born in Paradis 
nts Paut Hamiiton HayYNEs 











THE MINISTRAT 


) 1@ ho oO 
, ea , eve ind 
{ crowd ! re appre itive of 
i CO reve, qualin 
) room e} ed. and there 
i } il Or ho <« 
rus 1a pp ( Ss Kell 
rts ( ) th © an bat 
O en ( in Pads, a I 
VISIDIE nt np il in ro 
fire ended so becon 
It rea D el wel no men to 
r ra ! ~ nt hetnetr 
tl n he © ¢ ( ( Lhe eA ( 
gement ¢ ( Lhe LO 1m ¢ 
I ( eal oO pine cnown 
Caus ( i thie piall omen 
( Or pre the p ety eau 1 
the ¢ s »? ( ind 1e@ O1cder”r ¢ 5 
yu} on t particu r occasl \ 
» ne { lace were d sing 
ne on il st Miss Deimar 
l ( ! ra ! iSculll il WhO 
va spoken of as one of the cleyv 
omen l W ash neton rery satir 
i la dded in a whisper), was the 
speake ind a tall Woman WILD gray Dal?r, 
ine-looking, striking face, and very 
Vi’ es svene eavertly 
| tnere 1S ho ing 1n 1 W Is lie 
! ‘ seen out her an ere Vhat 


is the reason vou never find him with her 
a home Who ever heard of a young 


nan having to apologize for her hus 
: 1 } 7 
bands absence from his own dinner-table 


before Nonsense! Of course he is jea 
ous of her, and of course he has reason to 
b No smoke without some fire, I Say 
and if she is handsome and attractive, 
hy shouldn’t she go the way of other 
0 Ih 
Other women?” interposed a young 
rl who was lounging in a large chair 
near by, and who, while surveying the 


ene with half closed, near-sighted eyes, 
and an air of languid indifference, lost 
nothing of what was passing. ‘‘ What do 
you mean, my dear Miss Delmar, by such 
unlimited expressions? Some other wo 
men may go the way of Mrs Fitzgerald.” 
Oh, then you agree with me, Lucinda, 
that she zs travelling in the wrong direc 


tion, don’t you?’ I thought you must have 





ION OF DEATH.” 


heard a good deal that was odd the other 


night at the Prendergasts’,when vou were 
sitting so near in the conservatory. she 


he count were very well hidden. but I 
saw them, and you certainly heard them 
so come and unbosom yoursell W hat 


vere they Saving 


Now did ever any one hear the equal 





oy t ii ir the conversation oO} OLILE 4 

hen I was talking myself to Mr. Maller 
ton, and he was as near love-making as he 
ever gets! [ not only never heard Mrs 
Kitz and the count, but did not see them: 


and,’ she continued, in a lower tone, turn 
ng to a girl with pretty red hair and 


] } 
had heard volumes and seen folios, I 


brignt hazel eyes on the otner side, 


should never have brought my news to 
your market.’ 

ee Well,’ said the tall lady With gray 
hair, ‘‘ I assure you that I come down to 
breakfast every morning of my life ex 
pecting to hear that Mrs. Fitzgerald has 
eloped with Count Stanislaus during the 
hight Why, he 1s always with her.’ 

A slight stir among the crowd by the 
] 


door, and an extremely graceful woman 


of about thirty Was seen making her Way 
toward the hostess, who rose to receive 
her with effusive cordiality. There was 
a slight, a very slight pause in the low 
1um of talk, and a simultaneous flutter 


all over the room of heads turning to look 
at the new-comer, but the conversation 
flowed on, the pretty heads twisted this 
way and that again, and the scarcely per 
ceptible effect was over before Mrs. Lin- 
den’s clear, rapid words of welcome were 
all spoken. 

‘‘Ah, Mrs. Fitzgerald, so glad to see 
you! Just the weather to make one feel 
grateful to the 2ood people who brave 
it. Don’t tread on Malvina; she always 
makes up to you. There is no doubt that 
eats and dogs know their best friends 
Sit down and let me give you some de 
licious Japanese tea.”’ 

‘* Mrs. Fitzgerald, is that you? Come 
over and sit here by the fire with us:” and 
Miss Delmar made room for her between 
herself and Mrs. Macclesfield, while two 
or three others who had listened with ea- 
ger interest to her predictions and asser- 
tions now greeted the unconscious sub- 
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ject of them with the sweetest smiles 


Why not? even if she and her husband 


were on decided y bad terms of while 
there Was as yé ho pos e evidence 
Mi I ltzaveraid Vas n off ( I 1 ( 
D ic ae) to an ron degre 
Luna l ePrsal ) ey t l is Pisili iS 
to power 

Certa \ ile r people mig \ 
ot bis ( ) na he ( Line \ 


no woman more courted and Mattered, no 


one Whose savings and Goines were more 
werly chron Land admiri e) 
pre ed | MOK at her no iS, 1LAUL TINY 
lec ng to sit down, she stands fe 
few moments 1 front of her ite er 

i he und LooOKins wout } La i 
LiLhie proud cart ige she has, how orm 
und gracefully the clever lit read 

its eclose-Htting eoif of braided COlLd 
held! The face is very pale, with deep 
red ilps flexi le lovely Lips wd Lhe pret 


tiest white teeth in the world 

How pretty, how very pretty she is 
murmurs an innocent débutante, watching 
her with deepe st admiration. 

‘* Pretty, indeed,” answered her com 
panion, *‘ with that skin like chalk, thos 
reat black eves and coal-black eyebrows 
and all that tow-colored hair! [ cannot 
see ner bea LL ’ 

Mrs Fitzgerald heard her, and the laugh 
which bubbled from her lips was as gay as 
a child’s, while at the same moment her 
hand closed over a letter she was carrying 
in her muff, and a darting thought left a 


faint glow of color in her cheeks. That 


letter was short but pregnant with mean 
ing; in a man’s hand, but not her hus 
band’s; and her danger, in possessing it 
no greater than she deserved; but if this 
woman belonged to the devil’s kingdom, 
she did not yet wear his livery. Her 
smile was ingenuous, with all its subtlety; 
the purest soul could look through no 
purer, clearer eyes; and the cross fox-ter 
rier followed her from group to group, 
and settled herself at her feet where she 
stood. She talked of last night’s dance, 
of this night’s ball, of Miss A.’s partners 
and Mrs. B.’s pearls, was witty and soft and 
grave by turns; but through it all there 
was running in her mind, as if at the bot 
tom of her consciousness, a wonder of 
wonders, a surprise of questioning terror 
nothing could hide or quell. ‘‘Am [a lost 
woman or not? Shall I go back to my 
home and lie down in peace, the safely 
sheltered wife of a good man, or shall I 


leave husband mn ‘ d, friends, hea 
ven Ltse ) ad ) ome hat 
Ch Ss iSt g S rn is lal she « not 
iiswet t ip ( he} 1 i is 
ste i oO i U I UT 
¢ ) Ve ) I LiK 
, i { nois . it 
l ! id 4 ) 
ten \\ i SO oO ‘ ( | 
) ( ( 
my t io oO ‘ ( rv 
Le 1 } On a p eStLa i 
LLO le ca l ) eve } 
umb mm, or neglected in rus ) 
p ) t Pia t ‘5 i ie) I , i 
reautitu pall n Sil ! Shar 
hig 1 ( Musi tha y 
Vil One ( ru i I OLN 
Yes \ \ e 1 
had seen som lm eve 1 \ ! 
iV vas ot) }ha wa esau \ 
( e€ Ss 1a ) \ is Co ( el 
) No if ould shake off t 
superst mus dread; s had é ' é 
ot I OL1OUS AMUSE ent because she } d 
i at » Lhe POOY su Lite 4 
SV etic life Of her idea S nh 
ing’ was no iin her reac 
Again tha WWXLOUS paus ! ( 
thoughts, while the same rush of impu 


sive questioning, not formed, not express 


ed, but powerl il. seemed once more to 
SWeLlL ADOVE every other sound As it 
subsided she found these words running 


in her head 


N 
Nay, too f 


“Well,” she continued, thinking volun 
tarily and almost aloud, ‘‘if I find the 
burden of sin the old books tell us to be a 
real thing, and I cannot earry it with dig 
nity, | can always sink beneath it with 
grace. It is not much to die 

As this passed through her abnormally 
quickened mind she was standing opposite 
a large mirror, and could see her own 
face and figure, while she laughed and 


chattered about the reception at the Abys 


sinian Embassy How young she looked! 
and in spite of what that old woman had 
said, how pretty she was! She could not 


help having eyes in her head, and there 
was no use in pretending. She must see 
it if she were not a fool; she certainly did 
make other women look faded and coarse 
beside her. Curious that just at that very 
moment, with so much to think of, with 
her difficult part to play, and her whole 








QR 
I } on a read iL Oo 1 sudden 
‘ ) ears to the ! 
ri t ( tnd is 
S iSS lhl! ro 
room ith ) i ner 
a ~ ners 0 n iS 
iO l pol Liel na t 
) ru i Lie 
I 119 ind t i Val 
i | aeiu ear n 
) iad no a Te ture, O1 
mourn in ) i i oved and 


\\ ) ( Not e | 
! ON nu yh Sie is dete 
t l I i {fer ice 
na ca if a l ) Bi nit 
man l Hunea il iose iette. i 
) oO hese mut the 
thou ‘ ) \ ich th 9 LSS 
ned fi n so me at her side 
S.a 1O hh ih r sweet 
i married him ind 
I ively i1daentified 
tha ove Vhat was Mrs 
Dra l ) r about the Japanest 
! ste) must give up falling 
yreverl i: public: people would think 
O | n I What difference 
mula ) t l ( make MO 11lel 
ill “hh ¢ ~ nn DY f i 
that very yt ) time does fly on! 
Ls wctualiv SLX O CLOCK Oh! then ] 
mu ve off Wi hat I eall a busi 
ness dinner to-night-—some of Randolph's 
constituent und | am a LV late any 
VAY 
Can I put uu down at your door, 


‘*Good by,” 


\ iwrue sens oO savl 

then a rush of cold air and the feeling of 
irm._ sd Turs around het he vas in ner 

Oo 1 coupe tha rtune! Ho \ her head 
vas whirl or were they only driving 
fast Heavens! who was this with her 
() Lucinda Belden W iV, how came 
Ss ere Yes, | remember now Did 
ge: e | order to leave her at home; 
(100 nig Good night : Oh, for 
darkness and silence around me, if only 
for ten minu and if I could stop feel 
so hurried, so pressingly h irried |” 


‘ald was at home at last, and 


as she walked slowly upstairs to dress 
for dinner, she asked a servant at what 
time it had been ordered. ‘At half 


past seven She went into her dressing 


room, a bright, richly glowing wood fire 
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vas there alone, throbbing like a heart 
l the da hess She bent forward and 
ooked at her clock Fifteen ninutes 


‘* Marie, you can give me my\ 


dressing-gown, and have everything ready 


for me to dress quickly [ must rest for 
hal in hour; call me in that time 
At last she was a if nm thie dark, 
stretched out in the low chair where she 
could thnink comfortably and Tace her po 
mn It seemed such an ineredible one 
( n no How had come about that 
o married for love, who had been 
earetu taught to know the right and to 
do it, who was proud of her father’s, yes, 
of her husband’s, name, and who had a 


littie Son to s itfer for he "aisgrace should 


eve ive come to such a pass as this, and 
be ¢ erating calm upon whether she 
should leave her husband’s house with an 
otner man or not ¢ It seemed IMpossi ble 
that it could be true, and yet she cou d 
traceevery step, remem berevery tiny detall 

hich had brought her toit. Herthoughts 
\ ere clear and vivid now, and worked with 
the foree and sp ed of some machine 
What had been the very beginning 


When they 
her old home on the Hudson to Washing 


first married and moved from 


ton, she had been proud of Randolph's po 
litical life, of his being so much thought 
of, and taking his place easily among men 


han himself, and she had felt 
with ; 


much older t 


great sympathy his schemes of re 
But 


thought of 


form before long it seemed to her 


that he nothing else: she was 


put on one side and neglected, while he 


always had time for more and more work 


Stop! let her be strictly honest; of course 
it was of very little importance now, for 
the main fact that he had ceased to care 
for her had been long established; but was 


she quite true in saying that he 
lected 
had sometimes refused to go out with her, 
but he 


had gone at her insistence, looking worn 


had neg 


her for his work? Certainly he 


she could times when 


rememover 
and tired. And she could even recall his 
lauching, incredulous look when she had 
told him he loved his work and cared for 
his ambition more than he loved and cared 
He had not laughed afterward 
Well, she was olad she 


for her. 
at what she said. 
had stung him. Nothing she had ever 
said would have been a real excuse for his 
cold, proud manner, his studied politeness, 
had her after 
She could have forgiven even that, 
if he had cared; but to see him steadily 


and the way he avoided 


ward. 











crowing more absorbed n his pupil 
treating her always th that ca for 
getting inditference not eve t er to 
Vin her bDack, or to Yet then i 
she could not say that Had he 1 al 
Vavs been MOSUL K11 land gentle and how 
COUN i) ye SIST hn SnOW DY net atte O! 
i r th 4V 1h W ( had repu 
! wma ve marked mal t n ( 
Shle had I wn herself >a I oO 
caveties 1n 1iose mids e knew he could 
not pursue het OT cour she had bee 
ye ( rig No won ! SnHouid ¢€ 
CO it to he se di ier husbvand § { 
or hea or mind to anything, no matte 
how ort LV i tS¢ Lhe _e) pee I! i 
But hush! this is nonsens W | 
she realiy cared [or all Su 1 7ealo 
these Could s uve ever re vce 
lerself miserable Ove SuUé fo ~ No 
bnougn the thought even from her 1nmo 
soul Has been hidden i i ( l 
is refused herself permission to dr LO 
en, vet to-nig! it t S mome!l oO iLé 
S must face think « de e tl 
question in her heart at lea Yes, this 
Ss been the real geri Lhe oO! 1g poison 
| seen-edged sword bet een herself and 
ner husband: this hateful story, told so 
circumstantially, attested so carefully and 
credibly, never wholly believed but po 
erful to destroy her for all that, of a rival, 
young, beautitu ,anda sorbing, Who has 
stoien from her the best part of her iit 
As the vil rPecol ection rushes NnchHe¢ ced 
pon her, its true character for the first 
{ he SLPLKeS ner, a 1d SLi© » in ) as |i 
from a blow, from the conviction it brings 
that the whole 1s ah Invention of one 
vhose interest 1t would be to make her 
lieve it The reaction is almost as rapid 
as the thought ‘*No, no: it must have 
had some truth No one could have 
vented such a lie Yes, it is true; it must, 
it Shall be true I cann rt, I will not dou rt 
It has tortured me for months; it has 
brought me to this position in which I 
stand L will not doubt it to-night of all 
nights Her thoughts wander on almost 
without volition and quite beyond con 
tro] If she had only been a religious 
woman, if she had ever cared to pray, per 
haps all would have been different with 
her; but God had always been an empty 
name to her. She could believe in things 
tangible, but not in abstractions: she had 
‘cared for none of these things,” nor 
would she ever have known from any 
want in’ her own heart or prompting of 
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her own spirit that there is anv G 
neede ( rse | ! 
( | i LUS 1 ( ) 
‘ Had ‘ 
ry I ¢ P 
I i] ) re tt 
peel a! T ( 
oO ! l Ah ha r 
yer rol But t 
ints to of 1 H ever f 
may ve, s ) t ( 
must O ) ) ) ~ 
ints ft 1 ‘ { 
rout il to do to-1 t 1 hie 
I i@ IS Gwe rel na ( e! Ve 
She I 1 l ( ! ( 
her relations to Count Sta \ | 
could be no doubt about his lo H 
had followed and ( d ! | 
KIN ( ( i S mPonie 
il is a ( ! 1 but 
She could remen tine e) S} S 
tritle, the most minute d ) ed 
with candolp { rerald nd h 
for her, s ( 1 not remember or t 
about il l co ( ti 1 ne 
love Lie co ut i ould ‘ 
do: ifs ! { »>Spe i e re ‘ 
l¢ nh his company e mig $ 
make the best o How th dl 
i d tiie eet ¢ is l lis Lhe ! s 
It Ss il pane! yeasa I i¢ She S 
and sh eis un i tired and listies 
to-night It must be ve eal 1 ie TO 
Marie’s kno it shi ‘it L i 
comes; then one more dinner under het 
husband’s roof, one more look at his fa 
ichh never a il) you d OOK upon ie 
Villinely, or upon anvthi elon to 
her without a curse tnena tarewell 
her sleeping bo er bo ind the fe 
ed departure in evening dress for ‘ 
she will never reach My God 
Strangely exhausted and beaten do ) 
fatigue even thinkn of ita i ! l 
me feel! I must rouse myself: there gor 
the quarter again W hat is t | can 
not move There is Marie’s knock. Is 
this a nightmare W hat iat is this 




























frightful numbness, this dead weight which 
prevents my mo ng, breathing [ am 
fainting \ silence, and then she hears 


the maid’s knock, but can no more move 


hand or foot than the dead, while still 











he oughts fl innatural clearness 
I 1 topie to to ind t rou i the hall 
< a istrele f S1Y Is earel 
‘ ! sua phe Tees 
( oor opens 
( s Marie’s dar] 
ling over her, and hears 
) S Mais qu’ ‘ 
‘ | ¢ ad une ile 
\l 1) ‘ re p Lene r 
nalll Ca Je men als ypeiel 
, . 

I lo \] eC sud Hniy sS fened 
rive \ it the effort which 
SeeCTS l to s ike l a 

yearn ! ( olitest tremor, not 
r Sine Is S LDSOLUTLELN 
< arred eh or motion or breath 
" i} i « S iro corpse 

e iit { a mina ane memory are 
1 I * eae ing, t 1 i0OUS ac 
t S \s Marie turns t 

nmon he ». the da nid SeCTISE of horrot 

( } nit e unhappv ereatul 
be n a prisoh ovel HheiMus her 

i Shy Oo consciousness entire i\ But 

it an awakening! to struggle slowly 

to f life and vigor within, only 
d apparently a stiffening 
corpse without sne 11es upon her owl 
bed now in her night clothes, lights burn 
in i directions, not o1 Lhe ax candles 
Shi¢ ul ivs used, bu lamps oO vreater 
pbriahntness, that the doctors may see more 
clearl The first bustle has evidently 
been silenced, but there is still a subdued 


sound of unusual noises throughout 


Lhe 


house, and two or three men and as many 
women are n the room “Who are 
thev al at are they doing? Was she 


could death be always 


sudden horrible striking 


the whole body. while the 


spirit lives on wit Surely no; this is 


only sudden form of faintness or 


some 


fatigue brought on by over-excitement; 
and the doctors, these clever scientific phy- 
sicians. will soon restore her drive away 


dumb helplessness, and give her free 


+} 


aom agvaln. 


Yes 


po ver 


freedom from this awlul, awtul 


which has her so unex 


grasped 


pectedly and holds her so completely is 


all she wants She had been thinking 
of all sorts of wicked things, had been very 
discontented and foolish, but she would 
never be so wicked agvaln. Of course 


Randolph did not love her, and if the 


count did, it was 


perfectly natural for 
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but 


come, she supposed it would be 


her to respond ; now this little sick 


for vo out to-night 


LOO ilt her to any 
i even after the doctors have revived 
hie Oh dear! how slow, how fearfully 
slo ey are Why do they stand there 
Ww spel ne, with their heads turned to her 
e she lies there in such immediate 
need of their services? Ah! here they 
come at last, and Randolph with them 
Ho very strange and solemn they look 
Dr. Lawrence, Dr. Stedman She KNOWS 
them both, and could almost predict what 
their greeting would be. She must speak, 
if only a word. God in heaven! What 
is this fearful thing which holds her in 
such a grasp? Can she never shake it 
off But hush; listen. Dr. Lawrence is 


speaking, while her husband, the other 


Marie, and some strange woman, 
Why does Randolph 


her So ¢ “She must 


all stand around. 
LOOK al have aied 1h 


stantly, and probably suffering 


but | 


speak as positive ly as | would pre- 


without 


There was undoubted aneurism, 


cannot 


fer to do without a 


more thorough in 


vestigation That is what the doctor 


says. Died? she herself dead?) She would 
cannot. How 
amused they will be when she gets over 
this attack! But, oh! why do they not 
help her? Listen: 
answer to something her husband 
‘“We have done everything 


laugh if she could,but she 


the nurse speaks in 
said. 
hat skill 
there can be no use in fur 


can suggest; 


ther effort We have tried everything, 
and there can be no doubt the life has left 
her.” 


CONSCIOUS ¢ 


Why, how long has she been un 
What time can it be? As she 
asks herself the question she hears her 
own little chimes ring out eleven o'clock. 
The last 
fore that strange numbness seized her it 


time she noticed the clock be- 
was a quarter before seven, and now it is 
She has been unconscious for all 
those hours! 


eleven. 


If so, and they have already tried every 
remedy, and she still lies bound hand and 
foot, what power is there to raise her up 
from among the dead? Has she not heard 
her death announced, the cause stated ? 
W hat remains now but to 

‘shroud the 


corpse, al 1 burv 


j 
grave-mould leave her to sle 





Where had she heard that rhyme before ? 
‘Bury her deep.” Oh! yells and shrieks 
and screams ring, ring, ring in her head 
and heart and soul, and it must be that 








KS 
id 
at 








some tiny echo somet! ng « f these frantie 
mo ra nes hha t ( el sO a 
er so dimly ieard Bu ey have 
( shie sees 1 iY } SS } 10 hie 
three doctors, he sband, and ‘ 
rang vyomal e nurse Marie 1 
’ , Shi cannot t ! ( ' 
ead oO} ! t <¢ } te S 
r see more than comes 1 the ( 
he is ) as ‘ Stal ul cold upo 
ed ut s ca hie 10 ‘ 
hear! The le « being 
the e that throbs lt ! SO urn s 
o ( ited n hearing t e oO 
{ ust ra o, tf QO of a St 
) O indo the rustie « Mari 
1 ssS.aS she moves sO yu OMl 
sne ca nea a GIstin The il 
two voices Whispering yutside ft doo 
is Randolph's, the other the strang 
man s 1 nurse, pr y}y \W t ( 


quit miesne 11esrigia ith not 1g 
to che er ru Ing nit Y THoucuits 
Then t Thies DV Fray dawn Is alread 
iweling in One by one the lights are 
( nguished, the es replenished Ma 
} ; from the so ere she has kept 
Watch, and assists the maids to put the room 
n order, when the day has fu come 
smoothing the sno draperies around 
the couch where lies the still, frozen form 
and braiding vith skilful hands the 
heavy masses of golden hair. She cross 


es the hands upon the motionless breast 
How natural it feels to have Marie comb 
ing her hair, and yet how horrible it seems 
now! Thisawfulstillness which she ean 
not break, this hideous nightmare whose 


weight is resistless, but which leaves the 


oh 


mind as clear as crystal, must be a form 


of faintness or numbness uncommon 


enough to pass for death itself, and if the 
doctors are deceived there can be. of co irse, 
no appeal to any one else. Perhaps, since 


the nurse spoke of so many and such pow 
erful efforts having been made to rouse 
her, it really was the prelude to death, the 
d\ ing of the body, while the departure of 
the soul only occurred later, and she was 
now awaiting that But how long must 


she wait? Did all souls linger thus in 
their earthly houses ? And if so, for 
how long ? Must it be that she should 
lie thus until the blessed light of heaven 
came to be shut out by the lid of a coffin 


l 


Was it possible that such agony as this 


could wring a human heart and not 
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snowy ts i nv ‘ nO t ‘ ) 
Tie oul here i ‘ S 
pie con O () ( St. ne 
OS ( i ( ( re ] 
put yrie ~ r S ie) 
‘ f eS ‘ i | yu 
‘ Y Oo ssible, the t 
( ‘ ss ) t (| 
e ~ —f 
i l ( ! Ol PES a ‘ 
Tit ) 1 hie ara ! ne 1 
ca eS¢ ) 


comnit ( Les x r 
uiWays seemed tne. rn La 

trul no » re e them 
seeine la ( } rl ic eLtel yf ( 
er | Clo Mmiollo eyeballs é 
mmorta ol f uu Lhat Ss, a he ! 
( neo ¢ s yUIS) } et it 1 ist 
must sufl mus e, hear r ( 


through eve -ything W it vas that 


verse she had so often read , ne 
about flee ¢ to the uttermost arts of the 
earth without finding a retuge trom the 
Wrath to come That s wh 

mortality of the soul must mean that 
though the Dod } ve its own pecu . 
power ol SINKING lt » dust. the soul could 
not abate one atom o power or life or 
strength, bu Mmius wce etern thee Sa é 


always. Hours have gone by again 


long, fearful hours—in which no interval 
of unconsciousness has relieved that fear 
ful suffering; but nature cannot always 
stand the same tension, and as the day 
declines,the minutes rushing past at t 
ning speed, while each minute is an end 
less round of torture, a merciful dul 
ness or blunting of the senses comes to 
the soul in prison. She has been prepared 
now for the tomb, clothed in her last 
snowy raiment, with flowers heaped upon 
her: lilies- of -the-valley, white roses. 
hyacinths, japonicas, are on her brow, 


twined in her hair, clasped in her hands 


As twilight draws on. and the wintrv sun 
light slips away, all is done, and she is 
left alone in the sweet-smelling, peaceful 


chamber, where no fire any longer t vin 
kles on the hearth. As she thus lies, the 
first sensation of something that is not all 
agony comes over her, and the all-absorb- 


ing horror of the present moment fades. 
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There comes in its place vision of her- coming after the love- marriage which 
self in t f nd she dwe onde} promised such royal happiness! She saw 
rted sel vividly, clearly, the secret growth of al 
) init her sins and sorrow, the first vielding 
( ier oWn power, She had foolish discontent, the pining for excite 
rLo ( lid she ! f mel vhich soon made every home or 
» the trut Surely she ecupation distasteful, the luxurious habits 
true iowledge of which swept away her time, the passion 
and orth She had ones t for admiration which made the society of 
| once—reco zed his men necessary; above all, the craving for 
! had loved him, not amusement which ke pt her forever in 
Insé ly, or even crowd, while she found herself more and 
I ! I u Lie she had more thrown with this one man, whose 
love ! I (Lays Was it true pursu t ot her had been SO Stealthily pro 
th e) t act on earth, her last use of gressive,so warily unalarming at first, so 
id been to hide comple tely unrelenting at last 
a i Lette ! Count Stanisiaus, g gig rough it all she had bee hn conscious 
i! er cal il « ctiol here to meet of a neglected, subdued, but never-ceasing | 
him her ! iway from home pain, of a steady inward aching, which 
Cou % ! Lu ! she hated him; would be made sharper at any moment 
had cared tor him by meeting her husband’s eyes. 
eold, hard i his marble gray Yes, that was the marvel how she 
eves I neve seemed quite human, had ¢ er fallen apart from him: for now 
I iven, cruel-looking jaw in this supreme last moment of her pro 
( l it sne ! l longed self-communting, when sne must 
Oli pee } i t ec \ a miracle trom ie nere face to face with 11ie and deat 
leay ier husband, Randolph Fitzgerald, at once, she knows her own heart. 
to ( th Count Stanislaus Ah! if she could only be raised up again 
Ye her mind is perfectly clear; the to life; but God does not throw away His 
remorseless thoughts roll on oehe KNOWS mercies on ich a wretch as she. He had 
except for this miracle she would by already performed a miracle in keeping 
this time have been in that distant city by her from eloping by striking her down in 
sea whence he and she were goine this terrible manner. And even lving 
ubroad. Her name would have been ac- there in the awful grasp of that living 
cursed in her husband's ears, her memory death, with the horror and agony of know 
in | heart Now she is still his, and in ing that soon, in a few hours, she must be 
the coflin bear hisname. Inthecof- placed alive, conscious, full of frozen but 
fin! To wake to tl knowledge that she abounding vigor,in the coffin and thetomb, 
loves him, had always loved him, could to be slowly But her thoughts went 
never love or like or think of any other. on; she could not control them, or bring 


In her coffin! What hadall her jealousy, them to bear steadily on that future. 


her wounded pride, her cold withdrawal She could still say, ‘*I am thankful to 
been orth Nothing, and worse than have been kept faithful to my husband; ] 
nothing Had she ever believed in his am thankful to have been saved from sin.” 
int of faith, his want of affection for 
her Never; it is all of a piece with But hark! some one is coming. It is 
the rest Vanity. worthless. selfish, wil- her husband, and as he comes through 
ful vanity eas 1amerul Vie ldinge to the folding-door, she sees In the goreat mir 
base insinuations, the habit of listening ror which is in the alcove opposite, and 
to vulgar. injurious gossip: the trifling which has so often: reflected her own 


I 
with duty and truth and faith and love graceful, perfectly dressed shape, that he 


ch all around her encouraged: love! is leading their little son by the hand. 


She had never before been able to feel The room is quite dark now, except for the 
that God was Himself. Nothing had seem- soft light of two wax candles which are 
ed real: she was wearied with shadows. burning at the foot of the bed, and a crim 

The fool hath said in his heart there is son but subdued reflection through the 
no God.” How it all flashed through her half-open door of the wood fire in her 


mind at onee, the long unsatisfying years dressing-room, where the watchers have 
full of petty weariness and complaining been sitting. Her eyes have been left as 

















, than her chee and br \ 
! ) i eep the neular re thie 
1 life. the coils o iir which had 
" ivVS Deen Wondel l ror their me i ( 
olden ne seem even bi rhter and m re 
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ed eu S of the mouth 1le@S al naese. ) 
ibly touehine look of hu t peace 
d sn eSS You i@wass reaily 18 1O1 
ha not passed her t nty-t ra birt 
d vears seem to have dropped from het 











like a mantle, and the very looks mia} 
have worn in her childhood is on hei 
near her own, is its vé rv counterpart I 
erald thinks, as he looks from one to the 
*Papa,” the child sa In a Whisper, 


‘is mamma dead 
‘Ves 


‘And will the y bury her in the fro ind, 


: ‘ . 
Randolph 








papa 

‘Only her body, boy; she cannot be 
buried; she bas gone to heaven 

He speaks slov Vy; seems 
to ponder before he ust he 
says (and listening th every quive 
nerve on fire, his mother thinks that he 
touches her hair,and longs—alh! withwha 
ionging she aoes yearn to clasp him 1n 
ner at $3! 

Papa, there’s thing I’m certain 
about: 1 would ra have had my mam 
ma ist aS § Va than ail the otl 
07 mothers, 1f they do hug them and 
et them imple up their clothes, and tell 
st s and all—you know how they do 





Well, my mamma was a million hundred 


times the prettiest of them all, wasn’t she, 


papa 
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e knows that his farewell has Yes, they are saying ‘‘ good-by” to her 
! n t ve : the time now, all these friends, all these acquaint 
Ss near at hand ances, all these strangers She feels a 
vague surprise as she mechanically class 
I come the nou SO ng i them that anv or; those ° ne wspapet 
f { i in vomen” should have been admitted, and 
( iil ) i Hnas hersell thinking that she must warn 
i ( ( 1 hel ist ea, COV the but er at her next reception The n 
( i ri ZINE she recovers herself, and knows wher 
( vif-shut eyelids at she 1s again It will soon be over now 
iro he She can see dis- She could hear the men lifting the heay: 
e is the centre of her own lid which was to shut her out forever from 
Ss fall through the life of earth when a man who had 
curtal wd a humber ol slowly drawn near to that snow-wl ile 
e ar ndin ut the room ie bier paused and looked down upon the 
{ ( ior the clergyman § long ick breathless form within Fairer than the 
robe, but not his face, while just in daylight, the sunny braids of long thie 
il! ( lif Si ire three women hair framing the cold placid face and 
ive been co \ issociates of hers veiling with fold on fold the outlines of 
nd of a ements They ire. the shrouded bosom, she lay with half 
Y ether no ind oneofthem open eyes, a faint, lingering smile, on 
ilicious ‘he service is ev shadow of a smile, parting the lips still so 
» be ead just yet tnere 1S brightly red 
ot pause 1! LI preparations and Slowly he raised his hand, this mah 
dist ( the clergymans voice who did not shrink from the s oht, and 
ersing a V tone ith some one slowly, as though to steal from her clasp 
of olit Mingled with it are the a flower for good DY, he touched the 
ll ( ot ! voices eq 1i\ sup Waxen palm, 
1 } 0 yveme of many 
e, the he read of servants carry God of heaven! hast Thou heard to 
L ¢ Vy few minutes the Save ¢ 
oO e ¢ ilte-come! pome 
! 1d, Wi 1 She KNOWS to be that The shriek that burst from those pal 
( { | old nurse and house-keep- lips, the light that flashed from _ thos« 
ut her, or alters the sealed eyes! 
of some already there, their faint With the gesture of one who repulses 
powertlul odo. reathing, it seems to some loathsome danger the sleeper arose 
» her very brain, and adding to in her coffin, sitting there in the midst of 
feeling of nbness, of stupefaction, her grave-clothes and lilies, with the sun 


1 is Slowly, slowly creeping over her. light streaming full upon her, and both 


1 1 


t last silenes ind then a voice read hands outstretched to repel, while the 
the old familiar words. Oh! canthose echoes of her scream died away in the 
he same, th ords she has heard a awe-struck silence. Then,with the sudden 
lred times with indifference, with ad- movement of a child awakened among 
ition, with half-poetical sentiment, but strangers, she turned—face, figure, soul, 
er with deep emotion before mind, and heart one throb of ecstasy and 


[ am the Resurrection and the Life.” love—to her husband, and was locked in 
be true ean there be a new his embrace. 
a new tide of full, flowing, living That which neither love, nor fear, nor 
coming again to her? Vill these grief, nor skill could effect, the traitor’s 
ns and shackles drop off, and leave touch had done. He who would without 
free remorse have consigned her to the death 
ence again, and a movement around of sin, now, by the very force with which 
The service is ended; the time is’ in that dread hour her nature had revolt- 
e; and though the land of deliverance, ed from his sway, recalled her from her 
morning of resurrection of which that open grave In that moment the broken 


e has just spoken, lies on the other shackles fell from spirit and body togeth- 


» of horror and pain unspeakable, still er, and the awakened woman knew that 


ll soon be over, and perhaps the ‘‘truth had made her free.” 

















N the veird O1Q Gavs of the ong avone 
Rose a « e sea 
it the y e, one ed dawt 
on t ( Co ( ! 
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id ro out o r the eity of Ss 
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r the town a SUNK nh a SINgIE Y 
And ‘twas only veste mt 
it the bride id blushe nh he oung elicht, 
Chat e pries t Knieé O pl 
ha Ul sner cried $ ires e street 
nda ( city co ( 
We on in its ¢ e wa 
\W Cat quart { t don ( 
Yistime is Som cherished Tair me \ 
Ota i shea neat des re 
That ones like a beaut palace sto d 
tock-based to d d and the flood 
ime’s crumble and te npest’s ire 
And iS the sweet memory DUPLE ¢ 
Overs ept Vv the Hood no” Ve 
Will st \ s sha vy old ‘ 
With ghosts of its jovs and S 
So still, in the wave owned ¢ of | 
1 e peop eC ove Ih Care Ol Ss 
Their shado pes and fears 
When the sea is rough—so the sailors sa 
(nd the sunn vaves are gree 
And the Inds th i Vhite-caps iay 
The tips of the spires are seen 
And peering tar down through the icent dee}; 
They impses cateh of the eit asliee] 
Agleam th its fairy sheen 
Or on boats beealmed \ 1 the i Swe 
Sleep, lulled by the idl all 
They hear, sweet-toned, the low musie of bells 
Roll, Calling the town to prayet 
Rings on, and forever the bells are tollec 
To echo some soul's despair. 
Each life is a sea still sweeping abo 
Some sunken city of Is 
The long-cherished dream of a « r é 
That only in dreams e kiss 
What yesterdays are sunk deep in the soul 
lay’s waves roll 


Above whose lost treasures to-day 
To mock what our sad hearts miss! 
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) the glimpses rare of the ipmerged past 
The cleam in the light awhile, 

To moc is with visions, that May not last, 
OT Tace that used to smiuie 

And now and then from the busy to-day 

The echoin tones of the far away 
Our listening hearts beguile 

But not n the sunken city ol Is 
mhail the heart 1ts treasures see 

No pilgrims forlorn to an old-time bliss 
And a vanished past are we 


} 


For all the glad music of olden times 
Is only faint echoes of grander chimes 


That ring in the time to be 


BY J. W. DE FOREST 


TOU wouldn't shoot with me, Edith, 
When the heavens were silver and blue: 


And now that the showers are falling, 


Edith Anerly, what will you do? 


To linger at breakfast and dinner, 
To trifle a novelette through, 

To walk in the porches with Leila, 
Will that be sufficient for you 

The evening will come, with its music. 


And feet dropping softh 





Per aps with the glances and pleadings 





Of some Douglas tender and true. 


I hop ill all be delightful 
L trust there'll be nothing to rue: 
And yet would cladly have had you 
One hour with the target and yew. 


The arrows that glint through the matches 
Of life, do they all whistle true ? 
Are they missioned to centre the ve llow, 


Or even to eave on t} e blue 


I trust that the shafts of your drawing 
Wi fly as Maid Marian’s f 


So du und truly and nobly 


ew 


You shall not regret that you drew. 
But I shall depart and not see it, 

Leave Newport and earth before you, 
Sha l vo unre eretted, forgotten, 


And alone as the Wandering Jew. 


So remember, before I have vanished, 
To do what alone you may do, 
And grant me one hour of Diana, 
Lithe maid, gracious sylph, of the yew. 
























: CHAPTER IV 
4 y SLE 3% N the Fourth of Jul it five O'cloek in the mon 

s ing. the porters called the sleepers out of the 
berths at Wickford Junetion Modern e 
zation offers no such test to the temper and to 
personal appearance as this early preparation 
to meet the Inspection of society alter a night 
in the stuffy and luxuriously upholstered 
tombs of a sleeping-car To get into them at 


night one must sacrifice dignity - to get out of 


them in the morning, elad for the day elves 
the proprieties a hard rub It is wonderful 
howe ver, conside ring the twisting and 
scrambling in the berth and the mis 
cellaneous and ludicrous presentation 
of humanity in the wash-room at the 
end of the car. how prese htable people 
make themselves in a short space ol 
time One realizes the debt of the or 
dinary man to clothes, and how fortu 
nate 1t is for society that commonly 
people do not see each other in the 
morning until art has done its best for 
them To meet the public eye, Cross 
and tousled and disarranged require 
either indifference or courage It is 
disenchanting to some of our cher 
ished ideals Even the trig irre 
proachable COMM reial drummer act 
ually looks banged up and nothing of 
aman; but after a few moments, boot 
blacked and paper-collared, he comes out as fresh as a daisy, and all ready to drum 

Our travellers came out quite as well as could be expected, the artist sleepy and a 
trifle disorganized, Mr. King in a sort of facetious humor that is more dangerous 
than grumbling, Mr. De Longe vawning and stretching and declaring that he had not 
slept a wink, while Marion alighted upon the platform unruflled in plumage, greeting 
the morning like a bird There were the usual early loafers at the station, hands deep 
in pockets, ruminant, listlessly observant. No matter at what hour of day or ni 
train may arrive or depart at a country station in America, the loafers are so invaria 
bly there in waiting that they seem to be a part of our railway system There is 
something in the life and movement that seems to satisfy all the desire for activity 
they have. 

Even the most sleepy tourist could not fail to be impressed with the exquisite 
be auty of the scene at Wickford Harbor, where the boat was taken for Ne Vport 
The slow awaking of morning life searcely disturbed its tranquillity Skv and sea 
and land blended in a tone of refined gray The shores were silvery, a silvery light 
came out of the east, streamed through the entrance of the harbor, and lay molten 
and glowing on the water The steamer’s deck and chairs and benches were wet 


with dew, the noises in transferring the baggage ind getting the boat under way 


were all muttled and echoed in the surrounding silence The sail-boats that lay at 
anchor on the still silver surface sent down long shadows, and the slim masts seemed 
driven down into the water to hold the boats in place. The little village was still 
asleep It was such a contrast, the artist was saying to Marion, as they leaned over 


the tatfrail, to the new raw villages in the Catskills The houses were large, and 
Vor. LXXITIl No. 433.—8 
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Mah, come dow 1} 


has brought the 


perte ctly well 


ter this no money 


» of discovery, and had 


of alanding in 


4 ] 
reaklast, if they he ard 


feeling that that would 
How fine the shade trees, 
rilliant banks of flowers!” 


And such lawns! 





Well, colonial if you like,” the artist 
replied to Mr. King ‘What is best is i 
the colonial sty le: but vou notice that a 
the new houses are built to look old. and 
that they have had Queen Anne pretty 
bad though the colors are cood 2 

That's the way with some towns 
Queen Anne seems to strike them all of a 
sudde :. and become epidemic The OES 
Wav to prevent it 1s to vaccinate, so to 
speak, W ith two or three houses, and wait 
then it is not so likely to spread.” 

Laughing and ecrivicising and admiring 
the party strolled along the shaded ave 
nue to the Ocean House. There were as 
vet no signs of life at the Club, or the Li 
brary, or the Casino; but the shops were 
getting open, and the richness and ele 
gance of the goods displayed in the win 
dows were the best evidence of the wealth 
and refinement of the expected customers 

culture and taste always show them 
selves in the shops of a town The long 
gray-brown front of the Casino, with its 
shingled sides and hooded baleonies and 
galleries, added to the already strong for 
eign impression of the place. But the 
artist was dissatisfied. It was not at all 
his idea of Independence Day : it was like 
Sunday, and Sunday without any foreign 
gwavety He had expected firing of can 
non and ringing of bells—there was not 
even a flag out any where: the celebration 
of the Fourth seemed to have shrunk into 
a dull and decorous avoidance of all ex 
citement ‘* Perhaps,” suggested Miss 
Lamont, ‘'if the New-Englanders keep the 
Fourth of July like Sunday, they will by 
and-by keep Sunday like the Fourth of 
July. I hear it is the day for excursions 
on this coast.” 

Mr. King was perfectly well aware that 
in going to a hotel in Newport he was 
putting himself out of the pale of the best 
society; but he had a faney for viewing 
this society from the outside, having often 
enough seen it from the inside. And per 
haps he had other reasons for this eccen 
tric conduct. Hehad, at any rate, declined 
the invitation of his cousin, Mrs. Bartlett 
Glow, to her cottage on the Point of 
Rocks. It was not without regret that 
he did this, for his cousin was a very 
charming woman, and devoted exclusive 
lv to the most exclusive social life. Her 
husband had been something in the oil 
line in New York, and King had watched 
with interest his evolution from the busi- 
ness man into the full-blown existence of 
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.man of fashion The process is perfectly 


charted. Success in business, member 
ship in a cood club, tandem in the Park, 
introduction toa vood house, marriage to 
a pretty girl of family and not much mon 
ey, a yacht, a four-in-hand, a Newport 
villa. His name had undergone a like 
evolution It used to be written on his 
business card, Jacob B. Glow It was en 
tered at the club as J. Bartlett Glow On 
the wedding invitations it was Mr. Bart 
lett Glow, and the dashing pair were al 
Ways spoken of at New port as the Bartlett 
Glows. 

When Mr. King descended from his 
room at the Ocean House, although it 
was not vet eight o'clock, he was not sur 
prised to see Mr. Benson tilted back in 
one of the chairs on the long piazza, out 
of the way of the serubbers, with his air 
of patient waiting and observation. Irene 
ised to say that her father ought to write 
a book—Life as seen from Hotel Piazzas. 
His only idea. of recreation when away 
from business seemed to be sitting about 
on them. 

‘*The women-folks,” he explained to 
Mr. King, who took a chair beside him, 
‘‘ won't be down for an hour yet. I like, 
myself, to see the show open.’ 


\re there many people here 
l euess the house istuilenough But 


I ean't find out that anybody is actually 


stopping here, except ourselves and a lot 
of school mMarms come to attend a conven 
tion They seem to enjoy it The rest 


those ve talked with, just happen to be 
here fora day or so, never have been to a 


hotel in Newport before, always staid ip 


a cottage, merely put up here now to visit 
friends in cottages You'll see that none 
of them act like they belonged to the ho 
te] Folks are queer At a place V¢ 


were last summer all the Sulmmer board 
ers, in boarding-houses round, tried to aet 
like they were stavinge at the big hots 


and the hotel people Swe lled about on the 


fact of being at a hotel Here you're no 
body. I hired a carriage by the wee 

driver in buttons, and all that It don't 
make any ditference I'll bet a roid aol 


lar every cottager knows it’s hired, and 
probably they think DY the drive 
‘It’s rather stupid, then, for you and 
the ladies 
Not a bit of it It’s the nicest place 
in America: such grass, such horses, such 
women, and the drive round the island 


there’s nothing like it in tl 


ie country 
We take it every day Yes, it would be 
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i tlie ionesome bul Tor the ocean Its a 
vood dea IKE a fune ral procession, ho 
0c ever recognizes you, not even che 

tel people Vhno are in tread NnackKs If 


Mr. King 


| d come 


ere »>come again, 
na vacht, drive up from it in a box on 
two hneeiS, With a man clinging’ on be 
nd with his back to me, and have a cot 
tag ian Knglish gardener That 
ould feteh em Money won't do it. not 
it a hote But Pm not sure but I like 
this a est Its an oce pation for a 
Ian to keep up a cottage 
And so you do not find it dull 
No When we aren't out riding, she 
and Irene go on the eliffs, and I sit here 
and talk real estate It's about all there 
Is to talk ol 
There was an ay vard moment or two 
when the two parties met n the lobby 
and were introduced before roinga in to 
| 


here was a little putting up 
> 
Be 


ind Marion passed that rapid 


of guards on the part of the ladies 


tween Lrene 


f 


vlance = ol Inspection that one giance 
Which meludes a study and the passing 
of judgment upon family, manners, and 
dress, down to the least detail. It seemed 
to be satisfacton for after a fe words 
OT Civility the two @iris walked in togeth 
¢ Live nea little dignihed, to pe sure and 
Marion with her wistful, half-inquisitive 
expression Mr. King could not be mis 
taken in thinking Irene’s manner a little 
constrained and distant to him, and less 
eordial than it w isto Mr Korbes, but the 
mother righted the f nV balance 

‘Tm right glad you've come, Mr. King 
It’s like seeing somebody from home. I 
told Irene that when you came | guess 
we should know somebody It's an aw 


Iul fashionabie place 


‘And you have no acquaintances here ? 
‘No, not really Mrs. Pea 


DOadY has a What they call a 


There's 


cottage here 


cottage, but there’s no such house in Cy 
rusville. Wedrove past it. Her daughter 
was to school with Irene We've met 
em out riding several times, and Sally 
Miss Peabody) bowed to Irene, and pa 
and I bowed to everybody but they 
havent cailed Pa savs its because we 
are at a ote but I muess 1bS been com 
pal or something Chey vere real good 
friends at school 


Oh, Mrs. Ben 


Peabodys were nobodies only a 


King laughed 


‘ars [ remember when they 


ago 


ised to Stay at one 


of the smaller hotels.” 
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Well they seem nice, stylish people, 
and I’m sorry on Irene’s account.” 

At breakfast the party had topicsenough 
in common to make conversation lively 
The artist was sure he should be delighted 
with the beauty and finish of Newport 
Miss Lamont doubted if she should enjoy 


tas much as the freedom and freshness of 


the Catskills. Mr. Kine amused himself 
with drawing out Miss Benson on the con 
Atlantic (¢ The 


room was full of members of the Institute, 


trast with ‘ity. dining 
in attendance upon the annual meeting 
eray-bearded, long-faced educators, devo 
tees of theories and systems, known at a 
glance by a certain earnestness of man 
ner and intensity of expression, middle 
aged women of a _ resolute, intellectual 
countenance, and a great crowd of youth 
ful school-mistresses, just on the dividing 
line between domestic life and self-saeri 
fice, still full of sentiment, and still lean- 
ing perhaps more to Tennyson and Lowell 
than to mathematics and Old English 
‘They have a curious, mingled air of 
primness and gavyety, as if gayety were 
‘the artist began. ‘‘Some 


not quite proper,’ 


of them look downright interesting, and 
ve no doubt they are all excellent wo 
men 

‘lve no doubt they are all 
gold,” put in Mr. King. 


are the salt of New England.” 


cood as 
‘These women 
(Lrene look 
ed up quickly and appreciatively at the 
speaker, ) “No fashionable nonsense about 
them. What's in you, Forbes, to shy so 
at a good woman 7” 

but 


want 


‘| don’t shy at a good woman 
them! I don't 
And see here 


three hundred of 
all my salt in one place. 


Miss 


didn’t these girls dress simply, as they do 


[ appeal to you, Lamont — why 


at home, and not attempt a sort of ill-fit 
finery that 
Newport than simplicity would be ?”’ 


ting is in greater contrast to 
‘If you were a woman,” said Marion, 
looking demurely, not at Mr. Forbes, but 
at Irene, ** I could explain it to you. You 
don’t allow anything for sentiment and 
the natural desire to please, and it ought 
to be just pathetic to vou that these girls, 
obeying a natural instinct, missed the ex 
pression of it a little.” 
‘*Men are such critics,” and Irene ad 
dressed the remark to Marion, *‘ they pre 
tend to like intellectual women, but they 
ean pardon anything better than an ill 
fitting gown. Better be frivolous than 


badly dressed.” 
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THE SHEPHI 


“Well,” stoutly insisted Forbes, ** | 


take my chance with the well-dressed 
ones always ; I don’t believe the frumpy 
are the most sensible.’ 

‘“*No: but you make out a prima face 
case against a woman for want of taste in 
dress, just as you jump at the conelusion 
that because a woman dresses in such a 
way as to show she gives her 


she is of the right sort [ think it’s a re 


mind to it 


lief to see a convention of women devoted 


to other thines Who al not thinking of 


their clothes.” 

Pardon me; the pot Il made was 
that they are thinking of their clothes, and 
thinking erroneously 

‘Why don’t vou ask leave to read a 
paper, Forbes, on the relation of dress to 
education ?” asked Mr. Kine 

They rose from the table just as Mrs 


Benson was saying that for her part she 
liked these girls, they were so home-like; 
she loved to hear them sing college songs 
and hymns in the parlor. To sing the 
songs of the students is a wild, reckless 
dissipation for girls in the country 

When Mr. King and Irene walked up 
and down the corridor after breakfast the 
girl's constraint seemed to have vanished, 
and she let it be seen that she had sincere 





pleasure In renewin the acquaintance 
King himself began to realize how large a 
place the Giri s image had occupied in his 
mind He was not in love that would 
be absurd on such short acquaintances 

but a thought dropped into the mind rip 
ens without consciousness, and he found 
that he had anticipated seeing [rene again 
vith deeided interest. He remembered 
exactly how she looked at Fortress Mon 
roe, especially one day when she entered 
the parlor, bowing right and left to per 
sons she knew stopping to chat with one 
and another, tall, slender waist swelling 
upward in symmetrical lines, brown hair 
dark gray eves he reealled eve ry det 

the high-bred air Which was certall 


notinherited), the unconscious perfect car 


riage, and his thinking in a vague way 
that such ease and grace meant good lit 
ing and leisure and a sound body This 
at any rate, Was the image in s mind—a 


} 


sufficiently distracting thing for a young 


man to carry about with him ind Now as 
he walked beside her he was conscious 
that there Was something mu hiner in 


her than the image he had earried with 
him, that there was a charm of speech and 
voice and ¢ xpression that made her differ 


ent from any other woman he had ever 
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York b ic tie lor 


KNOW LY horses at ( 


ywever, he did carry 


reading the Life of 


ould have peen \ 


ed himself for the bar, 


time deeide dly 


at Irene couldn't approve of such a lif 





This feeling haunted him as he was 
making a round of calls that day He 
did not return to luneh or dinner—if he 


had done so he would have found that 


inch was dinner and that dinner was sup 
per another vital distinction between the 
hotel and the cottage 


ne rest of the 


T 
party had gone to the cliffs with the art 


ist, the girls on a pretence of learning to 
sketch from nature. Mr. King dined with 
his cousin 

“You are a bad boy. Stanhope,” was 
the greeting of Mrs. Bartlett Glow, ‘* not 
to come to me Why did you go to the 
hotel 


Oh, 1 thought Vd see life: I had an 
unaccountable feeling of independence 
Besides, Ive a friend with me, a very 


clever artist, who is reseeing his country 





eran absence of some years. And there 


are some other people 


Oh ves W hat is her name 

Why, there is quite a party We met 
them at different places There's a ve ry 
bright New York girl, Miss Lamont, and 
her uncle from Riehmond Never 


heard of her interpolated Mrs. Glow 
\nd a Mr. and Mrs. Benson and their 
daughter, from Ohio Mr. Benson has 


cood hearted 


made money: Mrs. Benson, 

old lady, rather plain and 
Yes, I know the sort: had a falling 

out with Lindley Murray in her youth 


and never made it up But what I want to 
know is about the girl What makes you 
beat about the bush = so What's her 
hame ? 

Irene. She isan uncommonly clever 


cirl; educated; been abroad a good deal, 
studying inGermany ; had all advantages 
and she has cultivated tastes: and the fact 
is that out in Cyrusville—that is where 
they live You know how it is here in 
America when the girl is edueated and 
the old people are not—” 

“The long and short of it is, you want 
me toinvite them here. [suppose the girl 
is plain too—takes after her mother 2?” 

‘Not exactly Mr. Forbes—that’s my 
friend—says she is a beauty. But if you 
don’t mind, Penelope, I was going to ask 
you to be a little civil to them 

* Well, Pll admit she is handsome—a 
very striking-looking girl ve seen 
them driving on the Avenue day after day. 
Now, Stanhope, I don’t mind asking them 
here to a five-o’clock; I suppose the mo 
ther will have tocome. If shewas staying 
with somebody here it would be easier. 




















Yes. | 1] do it to oblia« vou. lf vou w 


make vourself useful v 





Hie you are here 


Chere are some girls I] Want vou to KHOW 
und mind, my young friend, that vou 
lon't go and fall in love with a country 

rl hom nobody knows out of the set 


[It won't be comfortabl 


You are alw tVS GIVING mie rood id 
ce Penelope wd | should be a ditfer 
( Liman il | had profited Dv it 
Dont be satirical, because ou ve 
maxed me to do youa favor 
Late in the evening the gentlemen « 
e hot partv looked in at the skatir 


nk, a great American institution that 
for a large class taken the place of the 
ill, the social cirecie, the evening meet 


It seemed a little incongruous to find 


i great rink at Newport 


mut an ¢ pide mic 


stronger than fashion, and even. the 


Ost exctusive Summer resort must have 


rl > } 
S rink Roller-skating IS Said to be ne 
exereise but the benefit of It AS exNerelise 


vould cease to be apparent if there was a 
separate rink for each sex There is a 
certain exhilaration in the lights and mu 


+] a } } 
e and the lively crowd, and always an 


ittraction in the ftreedom of intercourse 
offered. The rink has its world as the 
opera has, its romances and its heroes 
The frequenters of the rink know thie 


young women and the young men who 
have a national reputation as ade pts, and 
their exhibitions are advertised and talked 
about as are the appearances of celebrated 


t the opera 


prime donive and te nor 
The visitors had an opportunity to see 
one of these exhibitions After a weary 
watehing of the monotonous and clatte ring 
round and round of the SW1INLINnYg couple S 
or the stumbling single skaters, the floor 
was cleared, and the darling of the rink 
glided upon the scene. He wasaslender, 
handsome fellow, graceful and expert to 
the nicest perfection in his profession. He 
seemed not so much to skate as to float 
about the floor, with no effort except voli 
tion. His rhythmie movements were fol 
lowed with pleasure, but it was his feats 
of dexte rity, which were more wonderful 
han graceful, that brought down the 
house It was evident that he wasa hero 
to the female part of the spectators, and 
no doubt his charming image continued 
to float round and round in the brain of 
many a girl when she put her head on the 
pillow that night It is said that a good 
many matches which are not projected o1 


registered in heaven are made at the rink 


At the ea iSt ft 1e it appeared t 
the skete I party id bee) 4 vreal suc 
CeSS or ¢ ‘ Te) ‘ cept the i = 

id OnlVY some roug memora i 
notes fora speech, to show he amate 
had made finished pictures 

Miss Benson had done some rocks 
had got their hardness vet ‘ \ | 
mont setfort Vas ore amb OuUS 
ture took in no less than n Sol ¢ ist. a 
much sea as there as room for on thie " 
per, ana of sail boats, and all the rocks 
wna Cures il ere hn thre ore rou 
ind { S done th a great deal o 
lalvetle tL consceiel OuSneSsS W hen 
Vas passed round t & table the con 

ere very flattern 


son 


Long hol He out at arm s-le $ 
the perspec ( Lisnt ea Lill Lo 
put ships upin the sky 

QT course explained | Clit isa 
ind of hazy da 

Bu nk Miss Lamont deserve 
eredit oO Keeping the haze o 0 t 
kK no was critically € wind t, turning 
His Ti¢ id trou side »’ SIC | i ‘ il 
but I tell you what I think it laeks: it 
lacks atmosphere Why don’t you cut a 


hole in it, Miss Lamont and et the an 


Mr. King,” replied Miss Lamont, quite 
seriously, you area real friend | can 
only repay you by taking you to church 
this morning 

“You didn’t make mu that time 
King, * said Korbes as he lounged out o 
the room 


\fter chureh King accepted a seat 1 





the Benson carriage for a drive on the 


Ocean Road He who takes this d e for 
the first time is enchanted with the scene 
and it has so much variety, deliciousness 


In curve and winding, such graciousnes 


in the union of sea and shore, such charm 


of color, that increased acquaintance on 
makes one more in love with it A poo 
part of its attraction lies in the fickleness 
of its aspect Its serene and soft appear 
ance might pall if it were no oO md 
then, and often suddenly, and I Little 
ining, transformed ito a lid coast 
swept DV 1 tearing | I f oped ina 


thick fog, roaring with the noise of the 


angry sea Siapping the rocks and Dreak 
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ZINE. 


eves, leaned ove? 

nad stroked 
rst « 
JUSL as 
be 


and don't 


Mil 
MOOaUS SO] 


nh netines 
ie old ad) pulled her down 
1 


looked in her face 


PrP, ana 


kind-hearted, mother 
lied King, a little sharply 
notherly Has it come to tha 
ve you are more than h: 
is pretty; she 


, . 
: has a beauti 
but, my gracio 


ful fie 
is! her parents are 

And don't 
le too intellectual for 
llectual, of 
lon’t you 


just Impossible. 
she’s a litt 
[ don’t mean too int 


ym now to be intellee 

and literary cl ' ‘ and 

Shakespeare, and political economy, and 

ly long to. three 
LO-TNOrrow 

eneoul 


mor 


to up the 


take Disestablish 

English Chureh.’ That's dif 

In less t a ferent: we make it fit into social life some 
i 


and it doesn’t interfere. Tl tell you 
l Benso1 


Stanhope, [ll take Miss Benson to 
the Town and County Cl 
yuut Cyrusville and its wonderful 


Ak 


What, 


ib next Satur- 
day.” 
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und S ich } 


afraid we 
s. Benson's r sponse 


creeting of the hos 


ly look tov 
Mr 


10 Was still 
noticed that wherever ‘r mother hi * for the sake 
nec 


there was a lull nh the general con ! in tospeak disres} 


versation, aslight pause asiftoeatch what own town. But isn’t it sing 


this motherly old person might be saying, cal and provincial society ti 
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Mr 
The 
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V 1¢ 


on 


hnovances, 


ious 


tionary 
eat deal more than 


it they are more 


sympathy Their troubles are 


unbearable 


the mind All these 


. . 
because they are 


are set 


could not see the 


reason ¢ 


« } ad \ 
pienal \ 


much powerful 


langu i 


ustration that 
ne DOOK WIth 
vport, and he 
lid not organize a 
But the latter ¢ 
nota matter for ]« 
An lmacinary ( 
bout a purel 


hut out hi S ] 

W ould not tne 

oOcei 

xy Tt 

iar went on 

} | iso) 
ian another 

v cottage so small that 

¥ +] 

‘oom for his mother-in-la 

faction in 

» spoiled by the 

Mr Snodera Bs 

hb bis book a philosophical é xpla 


He 


n cottage,or had it 


In Tact his satis 


Lils 
more s 
bor. 


ner 


{ 


savs that if every man 


des 


ed as an expression of his own ideas 


deve LOye d His grounds and landseape 


nis own ti , Working it 
specialists 


But 


is about architecture or about 


wien owners 


eardeni and their places are the crea 


experimenting architect and 


Tort is 


tion of 


some 


a foreign gardener, and the whole ef 
not to express a person’s individual taste 
but 
his own will arise w 


and 


] ] } 
and character, lo Inake a show, then 
discontent as to hen 


new more show Y Vilia 18 


Mr 


eood deal, strolling alone the 


Benson, who was poking abou 


lanes and 


ne rears of the house Ss. said. 


n this book was diseussed, that his im 
pression was that the real object of these 
fine pl of Enelish 


They 


ices Was to support a lot 
’ 1 ad fe 
rardeners, grooms, and stable-boys, 
} 

have re 


are a kind of aristoeraey. They 


lly made Newport that is the sumn 
transient Newport, 
transient Newport). 
ing,” continued Mr 


for it is largely a 


‘Tve been Ing ur 
Benson, ‘and you'd 


be s irprised to know the number of peo 
ple who come here, buy or build expensive 
villas. splurge out fora vear or two, 
fail or get tired of it, and disappear.” 
Mr. Snodgrass devotes a chapter to the 


parvenues at Newport. By the parvenu 


his definition may not be scientifie—he 
seems to mean a person who is vulgar; 
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‘All the lines are 
The 
with here 


quaint cottage to enliven 


landscape Is 


SO simple 
shore, the se 
there the 
the 


explaine d 


rocks and roof of a 
effect, and 


few trees only just enougch for contras 


it iong, SW 


with the eeping |i 1es 


‘You don't like trees ?” asked Miss La 
mont 

‘* Yes, in themselves. I] 
to be in the way. There 


trees in America. It is not often you can 


» 
out trees are apt 


are too many 


get a broad, simple effect like this 

It happened to be a day when the blue 
of the sea was that of the Mediterranean, 
and the sky and sea melted into each oth 
er, so that a distant sail-boat seemed to be 
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So I do or did 
But 
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and jabbing the point of her paras »] 


thought liked 


you 
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I thought vou 
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laugh 

‘Dol? Well, Isuppose I am; that is, 
different from what you thought me. I 
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ice 1 i eek more, believe vou are my friend you may as 
we expect IL always will be 
re [ cannot do that. You under 
qui \ tO t | just see things as they are, Irene 
t ( 1 ent on, Hastily * You think Iam di 
to your « sins mhe ferent here Well, I don’t mind saying 


that when I made your acquaintance [ 


( vuught vou different from any man | 
you wel ery kind,’ had met.” But now it was out, she did 
mean to be sind I mind saving it. and stopped, confused as 
mn Wanting ou to go if she had confessed something. But she 
Miss Benson, that I continued, almost immediately: ‘* IT mean 
having my friends see that I liked your manner to women; you 
amiant appear to Hatter, and you aldnt 

as frank as vou are, talk complimentary nonsense.’ 


nd now I do 


own \ 
displeased L didn't ‘No Not that But everything is 





crreeab , somehow changed here Don't let’s talk 
1 understood my mo O1 it There’s the carriage.” 

{ irose, a little flushed, and walk 

ubout motives, but the ard the point Mr. King, picking 

» of the parasol | along behind her over the rocks, 

incomfortable, and said, with an attempt at lightening the 

minder such cireum-— situation, ‘' Well, Miss Benson, Um going 


friend—I should like to to be just as different as ever a man was.’ 


HE DEATH OF POPE ALEXANDER VI 


July, 1492, died Pope gust Roderick Borgia was unanimously 
[{f., and on the 6th of elected Pope, and in the early morning 


mth the eardinals met in’ the name of Alexander VI. was pro 


stine Chapel to choose claimed from the window of the cham- 


‘most prominentamong ber where the conclave was held The 
the Cardinals Sforza, new Pope, whose life as cardinal has al 
Cibo, Riario, and Ro ready been described in these pages, was 

named was the eandi at the time he ascended the papal throne 
ose king had deposited SIXLV-one vers old, and the father of four 

certain bank to fur- aeknowledged eclildren, all by one mo 
is favorite. Borgia se ther.+ He is thus deseribe by a con 


d 
nee of Sforza, who, al temporary: ‘* Alexander is tall, of medium 


richest prelates of the color; his eyes are black, his mouth some 


scorn to inerease his what ful He is the picture of health, 


is said that even before 








. . . Y ay Gre 
roi had sent to his , : 
iH goroyvlius 8 Gese ‘ é Vil t 
bint hn with 1OneyY ( despatches of t Ven is , 
, ’ 
him his own palace, Dispa ti Antonio Giustinian Ambasciatore ) 
ee-Chancellor, and nu 1 Koma dal 1502 al 1505, pubblicati da P.Villari 
The Va ious depends n Florence, 1876, three volum S; and the recent y pub 
{ a . : lis 1 dou ul of the Pope s Master of Ceremonies, 
I tate were vided . , , 
in sta vel a - ae es hard: Johannia Durchardi Diariean. ed 
22 PP yale. \ n thea ’ A * . } 
cardinals: even the Pa ited by L. Thuasne, Paris, 1883-1885, three vol 
as e i k : . a : 
an oid man OF nile ty- umes rhe medallion is from the Eichler celleetion 
hed, as Gregorovius re- of casts in the Cornell University. The autograp! 


Alexander J 





. spa | 1 manu propria, is irom the 

erTe : archives in Modena, reproduced in Gregorovius’s Lu- 

live out of the twenty-tve 1B 
1 


* cre I 


remained unbribed. In _ the + See articles on “ Lucrezia Borgia” and “ Cardi- 
between the 10th and 11th of Au-_ nal Mephisto” in Harper's for March and May, 1876. 
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is and endures fatigues of every kind beyond on t bi I heard a great lamenta 
ill conception He is extraord ! ‘ t e of ¢ pel 
quent, and everythi ot ! ( ad ft ! s oO} 1 ) 
( nature Is repugnant to him \) ! rea ) 1 ) 
1) sed the ¢ oa Ot his l s tiffs ( l S nts a 
n forehead, his kingly bro eX S d to pa excla 
| mn oO eralitv and n t is mur Ile did not eat, « 
| 1 the bea and ie rm nor sleep Thursday n 
{ ( 0 OS 14 Ss TIS Sen l ‘ ( \ He 1 ¢ ed t ( 
: s possessed of but o passion o ( l made an extraordi 
( I ] a 11s Woda ( | His rein l L lif ud t til bie 
} ! eted t 1 re Christian rid—it pacies, | ould ¢ e them f 
} his TnNOraln for } ( aire ot tis s ( ul i { il e aid l 
() Pop Ss rst cts S to pro if \ »>they ral ! s and overco rv 
) s family: mo than thirty Bo his fe s, promised in the itu to 
i d p s of ( i ( ech thir 10 Mo f the papaey nor of | 
< ls ( ind ( ere len nals self, but on of the reform ot t ( en 
t rious times \ nders ) ol 1) \ S S ol flee y 
future of his | rested, for its seeu- pang of remorse, and S ] mn for lus 
F1Ol on Lu nd J ! nd for ¢ lren soon led him to for e Coesar's 
its e¢ esiastie on Cusa ) . le C1 ( Lhe i el nad son met ! 
Bis y of Valeneia na rte. a ecard rst time 1 a consistory of the car ils 
( nal mpome years tate ( r" ) nga Crsar | I t returned from a C n 
S ( irch dignities, he declared tha to Naples B urd, the master of cer 
had LVS had an 1 ination to woridly monies, Says Caesar did not spea a 
wd 4 is Onlv ft Pop S rd to the Pope. nor the Pope to | n 
Ch rad « mpel ad him to become but | c sed hit Ho ru the Pope's 
1 € ~ ( | Is ely t t 1 fo. ( eSS SB may ¢ chore I f yy thie 
i nN i dat t r fact tl a? e to Coesar a ! ir 
re ( s younger brother, Juan nom = «de av ewels and tr ives to hold 
hile eard had « sed to in trust for cir. No that the 
\ made Duke of G 4, in Spain, and people believed that the ghost of the un 
ym he iater o vhelmed i on happy duke went wailing t ough the 
. ors and prineipa ; rested from the Vatican, and compelled the tea d Pope 
) old Roman nob \ One it the duke to take refuge in the Castle of St. Angelo 
r disappeared after supping with his mo Chie st, howe r, like t Pope's econ 
| I } ind yrotner ind t e davs atter science Vas soon juieted and Cuesar hiled 
S his body was found in the Tiber pierced completely his brother's place in his fa 
‘ with wounds It was laid in boat and ther’s h 


) contemporary who was on th bridge der’s reign is the story of Cassar’s attempt 
; ni DV at the time says ‘While I s to eal ( or him f an Italian il 
n lo this end all the enerei of the Pone 
A VI a F ‘ 
S ere b nt treaties were a «] ma ro 
Ss { 
( to « R 3 n ken solely to provide allie oO! é op 
( vited to it l s of papal ponents; the revenues of the Chu i re 
rds ve rec t N appropriated to pay Cermsar’s troop ind 
ys, 
l nd s t ! r mm" 
: bribe s enemies lo increa e rey 
t P ~ W < " ) 
.% i . 
, { f enues the ¢ nities of the (4 l ere 
+ W e Cesar was st in eceles t 1497. sold to the h onest bidder, and th Ve { 
he represented his fat t the ¢ tion of the jest prelates were murdered that ier 


King of Naples, and bore a ceren sword t ara ; itis Denice taal 


proper hh } , | 


| to t nt Cesar, and with the ! to CVM designs 
n NUMINE CLESARIS OMEN—ALEA JACTA ES] *InS 1500, the V 


biography of its ow i P » turn m | t to t 





| Mr. W. W. Astor’s recent interesting historical ro- Caesar is henceforth always called), who is twenty 


) mance, Valentino seven vears old, very handsome and. tall, and. of 
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| J e, 1502, the ne Venetian am to the Turks, at that time the terror of 
G reached Europe; but the Pope only said a fe 
h | ears yvords about it, and sent for the letters 
Hf f ( ! Some s 1 e trom thie Hungarian lewate When they 
1) 2) ( ! Ve Ve i} Was SO mroed bh Uae 
i SUD] Bt t pleased him the most that he 
( | } reot to have th rread 
ie o ob W he duke, to whom the Pop 
l ( \ | \ lit sendin 1tuousand d . ( Vv. did 1 
) t 1) y wivance } iplaiv epough 1 ! ( erp 
ie ¢ ) ‘ Ion f the Pope iS beside limse gel 
] ! ( 1rd I s and ereat wi th and ine 
( ( Lo i i Lo e rea nes d ib it L thrice »1OUaCLYV I if 
i Ae Ort of $ Ss ait eould hear } 1} hie > 
} | LV f his son hese if a mad othe. ords In Span " iii 
} té } 1) r ot weal \ er the duke i entel i SI] 
) Ca ) niga ind ane@led his revelllous cap 
( ( Tt tne < 1 hie Lalhs, lie WW rd to the Pope to rest 
ad ! es s of the court m Rome t ends of the O famul 
except | » necessary to explain some the most prominent oF Whom I Cla 
Tn howeve to arrive att » dinal Orsini. the Pope ‘’s most intimate 
t i do ost care mnd = friend Phe 29th of December, 1502, they 
rh ite in observations, reporting not Spent the night together ‘*in the usual en 
on i} ce, the Pope’s words, but joyments of the Pope, women being pre 
his manner tures, ete Phe despatch- sent, without whom, at the present tim« 
( in i nia ! ( ) In this p ( the Vat in the? is lh 
S Cresar’s under- festival that pleases; they » played for 
{ i i ( e Vene Son HNUnaALreCS ¢ f< wats | Care iil 
) i { vorne e) een blamed for this intimac ) ih 
¢ dy conquest « the who thi he is thrusting his own head 
" l i D hn S l Into the trap pcan V live davs p ssed 
\ Pop ~ ven t eu ral y irrested, his palace 
bes ! t ) a ad Ueesars ripped of all it cantained, and his mo 
! Hann nd would ho talk ther driven into the streets with nothing 
) I vi r els \fter t capture but what she had on her baek. In the 
of Camerino the Pope called the consis midst of all Lnis, While the Pope con 
tor ether. but could not think of any tinued the arrests, and was preparing to 
thi bul is sons success One of the exterminate his enemies, his mind was 
ecard 5 re ded him that there was cheerful, his health excellent, and he 
important news from Hungary in regard) gave himself up to the pleasures of the 
carn icly gazing at the maskers 
ett ( than the K Ferdinand (o from the Castle of St. Aneelo, and laueh 
Na i : . : st. P * ine at the erowd that paused to play their 
es ' tricks before him. When the conserva 
. “ } tori of Rome threw themselves at his feet, 
yall Rome. Hei stroyal asking mercy for the citizens who were in 
i | ise8) constant fear of being arrested, or stran 
Ds ?p cy 7 ig . : se gled, or poisoned, *‘the Pope, to have some 
P ’ tae i nee cpirtey fun from them, told them they should be 
| the Pone se favorite he was. attending to making festivities and other 
H » killed his t e Duke of Gandia, and rejoicings for the earnival.” The Pope 
' 8 cur » the T himself did not lose a single pleasure, no 
\ they 1 R five per- atter what business affairs were o 
i ; ] | ey atte susiness allalirs wet nh 
Rome tre Son Deitieun site sich for fen hand, 2ist of February the Vene 
t \ i them assassinated The Pepe is tian ambassador saw him present at a 
s ; ‘ v day he g s younger; he eomedy recited in public, ‘‘in the midst 
; vt : seh Pex a ae .. ; of many cardinals, some in their official 
his whole mind is bent on accrandizine his chil. robes, others in masks, with those female 
ind h as no care of anvt ¢ else.”’ companions who are wont to please the 
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not, 
Which continued that day 
re as before To vard even 


more blood Was let. 


— tribulations of ( 


That same afternoon the Pope grew worse 


, . " } 
aud 1) atte ! Lave up all hope a 


messenger was sent at once to the Castle 
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( : \ mediate] ment of the illness and death of Alexan 
s,and der VI. by vman of deep insight into hu 
! Pore if man nature, and accustomed to sift ea 
GG ! the M er oO fully the facts on which he based h 
und rec ( 0 m lief His account is confirmed by Bu 
the Pop ! s Hle hard and contemporary letters and di 
is told me, and spateches In spite of all this, howey 
( the romantic story that the Pope died 
a3 Ole poison he had intended for another soo 
G : became circulated, and has been repeat 
lL « 1 is and believed by the gravest historians 
excel] t 1 in his”) from Guieeciardini to Ranke. 
| ) ( nbas The favorite versions of the story ar 
thre e was oO of « er, those of Tommasi and Sanuto.* T 
i oO betake himse that former is as follows: *‘ Amone the mo 
I ( Angelo t recent and wealthy of the Sacred Co 
| Pome ( < ) s Ad in of Corneto,. and he S there 
Rodrigo had al- fore selected as next victi On the 12 
! ithe propert f of August the Pope and Cesar invite 
Lhe ¢ a ics) ywers had been eon him to sup in the Belvedere casino of thi 
t Vat n to the east ry Vatican, and the latter sent forward a 
I ( ‘ i ( s ds supply of poisoned wine in chara oO 
‘ led a fugitive pope butler, with strict injunctions not to serve 
1 eSS it until specially desired by himself. Sev 
‘| ume day, at the hour of vespers, eral other cardinals were to partake of 
the Pope di dl death wasannounced the banquet, and probably were intend 
n ! l | next day at ed to share the drugged potion. Alexan 
ni { On ody was taken to St. der had been assured by an astrolog 
Pete according to custom, and iown that so long as he had about him the 
) ) N ( e LE dads Gius sacra ntal wafer he should not que, 
t i Ol oO of being the most and accordingly he constantly carried it 
( is, and ho 1 corps in a little golden box: but having on that 
ever seen, Without any human form or evening forgotten it upon his toilet, he 
) shame they kept it covered sent Monsignor Caraffa, afterward Paul 
und then buried it before sunset, IV., to feteh it. Meanwhile, overcome 
presen Oot two « urdina Ss Trom thie DY the dog-day heat, he ealled for wine 
palace The butler was gone to fetch a salver of 
Such is the careful and imparti ul State peaches which had been presented to his 
“] Holiness, and his deputy, having received 
. = 1). no instruetions as to the medicated bot 
; widlangh- tles, offered a draught from them to the 
fin to t and mar Pope. He greedily swallowed it, and his 
example was more moderately followed 
: : by Cesar. Searcely had they taken their 
r seats at table, when the two victims sue 
St] cessively fell down insensible from the 
G 3, in his Geschichte der Stadt Rom, virulence of the poison, and were carried 
Wid chapiniitiaiin Qikal te Read in the light of Giustinian’s de 
ervpt of the Vati ; Sspatches, it will be seen how little truth 
( IiI., there is in the above statement; for in 
of the san stance, the Pope and Cwsar were not 
mates se seb: = eens 7 taken ill until about a week after the ban 
B 1, toe r with that wie nasi was the author of a life of Ca 
of i 3 taken to tie C ( of Santa Be I have taken the above translation f 
M Montserrat (near Barcelona, in Spain), D ‘s Memvive of the: Dubus of Urbina, vo 
u wooden 11, p. 14 Sanuto’s account. will he fou id in the 
‘ : Q ption The same place, or, together with the original, in Ranke’s 
( Popes are in this chest; they are Calix- History of the Popes (London, 1840), vol. iii., appen- 
Ill. and Alex VI.. who were Spaniar Nae dix, p. 5 
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juet mentioned above. The account by be « lin 
Sanuto runs thu The Lord Adrian Cas { ( 
risé ( >», | al D ( { 
1) \ ! » (La il I ( 1 ( I L | 
i ul Lh 3 sup ( ( 
Live ( = So »D S i S r 
ned thre ! »He plant { I sel I 
deat Vy pois sO ‘ \ ! . 3 
) Uh LIS mo) na ces l | S ! 
( ! ] ord ! i I | ( i l 
e si ) ; S HH : oO} 
D Ss Opport hit ! { ‘ ( ce ( ‘ ( s 
Pe , n : p R 
aa a Ob S l ( } ( ( ( ( 
Lp it ( i } ! l OOU p rb ( a ( i 
au { } Lit oO l des i i l } 
111) » ACE TO ove <( I {} O tu! sO} eft sH I 
him also mo s pro he te edied. The 
( ire we COU ( } ] tO ¢ rayl O t ( ( i 
through his assis ce, and oe *You ¢ ea ( 
tion, nd Lt J Il i a the « ak ( ( ( ( ! 
have ce oned l death ay mn of t ( } \< } | 
UG ( re | 1 " no 1 ¢ 
wd, mOVE | ( ni iS 8) ! Oo ( \ 
this, at leng l the } ( ted , 
1O 1d . l tl 1) lt Lite Vl 4 4 
the suppe ‘ iS to sé ( ree ( S J I 
confections, one for t Pope, at Mr. A 
for the duke, and a third for the « : 
hal, the last being poisoned so they ar 
ranged that the service of the tabl ould 
KING ARTHUR. 
Not a Bove Story. 
By 1 AUTHOR OF “Joun H G 
lence ] e lon if 1 
CHAPTER VII ; gle 


Wonder ! A Woman keeps a Secret! When Dr. Fran 1 made the discovery 


ee is an old comed entitled, The ho secret-keeper 1 ea oman 
It 


ts author could have known very lLittie of ‘‘ the woman at Andermatt Vho, DY 

of human nature. How many secrets, the-bve, must have kept her seeret pretty 
not always their own do women keep ev well \irs. Trevena, startled as she was 
ery day out of love, or a sense of hon had strength to hisper ~* Hush ror ner 
or, or even pure pity! What wonderful husband is close behind them, and Ar 
strength they possess in hiding what they thur in front: and the good doct had 
wish to hide! able to smile th a break Ul ! ) ce the ! ind also to g 
ing heart—to wrap their robes smoothly gest that she was looking tired, and they 
and even gracefully over the beast that is ad better go home 


gnawing their vitals. Men may be very ike my excuses to Lady Damerel 
good at concealment on some affairs—es- She won't miss me very much,” said he 


pecially their own; but for absolute si- to the unconscious rector, and tucking 
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| [ie na under his an he walked came in, bright and gay, having been ex 
ceedingly amused, especial] by ‘th 
dreadful Lady Damerel—who is one 
C shim from top to toe, though she de 
( ! but singsosplendidly the whole thing seen 
( i ‘ g hightmare, out of hich s 
S mud ike soon and find nothing 
| = ee | ( \ €) ft a ike We tmornil 
) | e}) ng ke half 1 or] 
out t ells nderstood those pathetic ling 
, \] | 
4 ) } ) ( I . I 
( \\ 2 : ; 
) ) { } t ¢ then > innah found that vesterda hac 
( ) eer not quite nothing Phe mental a 
| | ) S n o} the pei { self-restraint chi it 
more imposed, were so hard to bear that shi 
” | » by Vas nost relieved when Dr. Franklin 
1) ed @ WhO WAS « ved to le e next day pro 
( ule rth so for posed taking his godson with him; and 
( » spea ne of his Tour @ Arthur, with a boy's natural delight t 
( ( l wnt that the idea of seeing London was eager to 2o 
‘ ( d—to confess het ‘But not if vou wantme, mother. J 
‘ ( ( ) dl d her not goanywhere, or do anything, that you 
" i ¢ ! " | 0 in aon t Wis a 
( men could dare to brave [ only wish what is for your good 
bi ve On 1 ) indoubtedly was my darling!” She had of late viven up 
s e ¢ a come out all pet hames, knowing how school-boy 
( ! ch Clint rt dislike them: but to-day she felt he 
To » awav from her husband her darling the very core of her heart 
ho ie went alone to hd and the delight of her eves in whose 
! . \ 1 to col ul her figure she had reémbarked many a ship 
na en sell or twenty wrecked hope, many a broken dream 
} 5 suid the d r, With his With diflieulty she restrained herself from 
stl ch meant so much. falling on Arthur's neck in a burst of bit 
\ \ equ S ! im ii neve vers 
‘ ( re rf ‘It is for his good,” said Dr. Franklin 
ooked up. She had at first with emphasis, and yet with a compas 
en t ( l there came sionate look in his kind eyes. ‘*Give him 
n her a sort of ¢ pair, or rather des a bit of pleasure with me, and then let 
eratio n 11") 1 poets de him setto work. It’s the best thing in the 
s that of ‘‘a lioness robbed of her world for a lad to be obliged to work 
is Far better for him’’—this was said with 
ae my son mine! No one has meaning and decision—“* far better than if 
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That's true answered Dr. Franklin, sandsa year.” 
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slipping away from under her feet, slowly 


her be It serves her right. 

Such were the good doctor’s arguments. subsided. Life at the rectory went on as 
Susannah’s brain whirled so, that for a usual—nothing happened—nobody came. 
wonder she let another lead her, and did She did not see Lady Damerel at church, 


not attempt to think out the question for for Sir Charles had caught cold at the 


When, two hours after, Arthur garden party; an attack of rheumatism se- 


herself, 
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her trembling hands together.and hoping 


hat no one noticed in her the slightest 








Damerel VOouIad not ive 







! ‘ a » her thout it: company amonan whom 
( ! my Mi I 1 in young Oxford man who was handsonx 
id, and an excell man, young and ready-witted, could play and _ sing 
( yr i i And Nanny, act and danee, with equal f and en 
miu ! l r is wh a joyment, Was most valuable and valued 
( ead) ! e litt Lhing just Arthur declared it was *‘ capital fun,” and 
| y ( nan’s She took all his ‘‘spoiling” with the most 
a e had never thought of this” frank uneconeern, coming home and JOK 
) t ( s t l ' 





king it if about it to his mother and Nanny 


he Areadian life of mornings 














Ilave you n Lady Damerel, At young fellow seemed to be thoroughly 
thun I met | driving, and she asked enjoying himself—till one day 
me how all was going on at the rectory Mr. Hardy, after a long walk with Ar 
nd if you and I would come and have thur, an interview with Mr. Trevena in 
neveninge of m quite q Li\ they thre study, and another with Mrs Trevena 
have brought no company down with in the garden formally made an offer of 
t] l hear Sir Charles has broken marriage to Miss Trevena; he did it in 
do miu and cannot live long. the properest, most orthodox way—indeed, 


Poor Lady Damen the 


good man’s wooing seemed like a bit 





Poor Lady Damerel indeed!” echoed out of Sir Charles Grandison, only that he 
Mi Trevena ‘What a chance for her! proved to be not the 
| A { ha} 


fon ‘man of men” to his 
nd they say she hates the heir at law—a_ Miss Byron 






needy man with seven children W hat Exceedingly agitated, more so than her 





a pity Lady Damerel has none! aunt expected or could account for, the 





Mr Hardy acreed and agaim asked ‘little girl,” now advaneed to the dignity 







Art ir to come, aS her ladyship ne of a woman, declared she had never 
il iVS Spo Wilh much awe OF het lady given the slightest encouragement to her 
ship—had said she especially wished for suitor, and would certainly not marry 


| him, on account of his musie him. To all arguments from Mrs. Treve 





' I won't go,” said Arthur, decidedly. na, and a few very lame ones from Ar 
I don't care for Lady Damerel, though thur—whom Mr. Hardy had made his con 








she does sing so we And why doesn’t fidant, and implored to use his brotherly 
Ss l { my mote Tll not go to influence Nanny answered, pale as death, 
Tawt \bbas, or anywhere, without my but with firm composure, that she had 


lit mother,” added he, caressingly made up her mind not to marry anybody, 
But your mother is not able to go, and did not wish another word said on 






and I think you ought,” said the rector, the subject. 






like most men, was not indifferent So, within a few hours, the thunder 


to the charming flattery of Lady Damerel. storm came, broke, and passed away: but 

Arthur looked at his mother it left a troubled atmosphere in the hap 

Yes, go,’ she answered—for a sudden py family. The rector could not get over 

; desperation had seized hei Her boy his startled perplexity at finding his little 





ve niece a woman, and Mrs. Trevena knew 


vith his own heart, between his natural, enough of the cares of governess-ship to 





unnatural mother, and the woman who. regret that Nanny should not escape from 





had been to him evervthing that a mother them into the blessed haven of domestic 
ought to be. ‘‘Go,” she said, knotting life. To her, Mr. Hardy seemed very 
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pale With a 


emotion than she 
him, but young, 


strong, resolute, abie to 


take 


his destiny in his own hands and 


carve future—the best 
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Arthur,” she said, ‘‘itis hard 
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out his own thing 
young man, 
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He had sweet sof 
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s of the Damerels 
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once Si Yes, withered and 

as, the face was Arthur's f: 
vas Arthur's smile. Nature 


herself upon the careless 
thankful mother, with e 


idenee stronger than any w 


Prev ha Saw and wondered she had ne 


er seen it befor that if Sir Charles Dam 


erel and Arthur were set side bv side. no 
one could doubt that the boy was his 


father's son 


Well, it was good to be assured—what 
ever might happen; also with a sad pity 
that removed all conscience-sting 
any claim of the father on the son, she 
felt that this poor dead-alive wreck of hu 
manity was long past bel affected, for 


cood or ill, DV anything that did happen 
To find a son would be to Sir Charles now 
] I yy pain, It was Lady Dam 


with whom Mrs. Trevena had 


o do battle: and would do it, putting her 


a . > as : 
self and her feelings entirely aside—as sli 
had had to do all her life: a curi : 
ad had to do all her life; a curious con 
tr to that other woman, to whom self 
had bee li the first object alway Ss. 

It was so still, to judge by the luxury 
of t 


he morning-room, into which Mrs 
Tre vena was shown. All looked couls ur 
de rose, down to the very hangings, which 
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L hope that Arthur’—she saw Mrs. 
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I do not hesitate said Susannah I 
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delivered with the intensity aimost of a 
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fortune if 
But 
ver can acknowledge him publicly. 


help him—with the my 
he wishes—after 


It would ruin me 


Lady Damerel spoke in a slow, cold, 
impersonal voice, never looking at her 
son. Nor did her son look at her. Rather 
he turned away his eves, as if the mere 


At last 


and with a strange 


sight of her were painful to him, 


} } > , ley 
he said, very quietly 
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absence of emotion which made him for 
the moment almost resemble her: 

‘Tou 
trude upon you. 


] ] 
Klil me lo have 


need not fear: I shall never in 


I think it would almost 
to a 


Good-morning, Lady Damere] 


» my duty to vou as 


Come, mother, let us go home.” 
He placed Mrs. Trevena’s hand within 
his arm, and, with a distant, state ly bo 
al bow worthy of the he r of all Lif 


1 
Damerels—he quitted without another 


word ‘the woman that bore him’’-—who 
had been to him mer ly that and nothing 
more, 


her 


} 
aiOnhe, 


Damerel sat, in unshared 


and Her 


It was a just anda 


Lady 


spe ndor. childless 


! 
had 


righteous retribution. 


Sin 


found her out. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

For several days after Arthur discover 
ed the truth about his parentage he and 
his ‘‘mother” never spoke on the subject 
He had whispered to her on their Way 
home from Tawton Abbas 
vord 


don't 
and 


‘Please 
I can’t bear it” 
indeed she was utterly 


say a to me 


unable to say a 
being ended, a 
reaction Ere nightfall she 
that Arthur silently put off his depart 
ure for Oxford; and for many days nei- 


word The lone strain 


ecame, Was SO 


ill 


ther he norany one at the rectory thought 
but her 


love and care, 


of aught the centre of all their 


When she revived she found that Ar 
thur had told both the rector and Nanny 
the | fact 
‘to save mother the pain of tell- 
but that he bad requested of them 


what had happened are no 
more 
ing it” 
total silence on the subject, since this 
discovery ‘‘made no difference in 
thing.” 

He repeate d the same to herself in the 
few words that passed between them be 
he started Oxford : had 
thought it right to speak, and explain to 
him that even though he were the lawful 
heir of Tawton Abbas, unless Lady Dam 
erel acknowledged this, it would be most 


difficult to prove his rights. 


any 


fore for she 


‘It does not matter, mother,” he said, 
have 


calmly. ‘I thought it all over, 
and perhaps ‘’Tis better as it is—as your 
friend Shakespeare says. I will make 


my own way in the world, and be indebt- 
ed to nobody. Except you—except you!” 
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He stooped and kissed the silver hair 
whiter even within the last few weeks 
T 
too looked older and graver—much—he 


bade her and them alla cheerful good-by 


en holding his head high, though he 





ind went back to his work 

From that time Arthur's letters cam 
regulariy, even more regularly than usu 
al But they were only to his mothe) 


not to Nanny, who had once shared them 


oth s noted on the river as he was in 
the schools But he never in the least al 
luded to what had occurred or implied that 


he himself was in anv wavy different from 
the Arthur Trevena who had been the 
Trevenas’ only son dearly beloved, for 
the tast t ntv vears 

And Lady Damerel made nos on. She 
still staid on at Tawton Abbas, which, it 
as clear, poor Sir Charles was never 
ikely to leave again; but she filled it with 
company, as usual, and lived her usual 
lively life there. Her sole appearance in 
the village was at church, where she sat 
erect aS ever, In her arm-chair; her cold. 


handsome, painted tace, under the thin 


wauze veil which she-always wore, con 
trasting strangely with the background of 
marbie monuments the old Damerels to 


whom her husband would soon be gather 


ed. Sir Charles, it was rumored, would 
be the last of the name. though not of the 
race: for the next heir beine by the fe 


male line, the baronetey would become 


extinet. Though she was little known, 
and less liked, one or two of the more 
thoughtful of the congregation, looking 
at her. and recognizing what a downecome 
must follow her husband's death, some 
times said, ** Poor Lady Damerel!” 

Not Mrs. Trevena. Under all her gen 
tleness, Susannah could, if need r quired, 
be as hard as stone and as silent She 
never, in or out of the house, except upon 
compulsion, mentioned the name of Lady 
Damerel. She rose up from her illness, 
and went about her duties as heretofore 
not even allowing Nanny to share them 
Nanny, who still lived at the rectory, 
nominally, but was rarely at home, hay 
ing obtained teaching in a neighboring 
town. She was cheerfully earning her 
honest bread, and evidently making up 
her mind to do this all her days, as if 
there had been no such person as Mr 
Hardy in existence. She worked hard, 
poor little thing!—as her aunt had done 





before her; and her aunt appreciated this 
s well as the tenderness vw ch made 
Nanny, whenever she was at hom: is 
ood as any daughter 

| it Susan did not int da 
te All her heart was bound up in her 
son and tLwas a great pang to her, even 
thoug Shi¢ wekho edged it might be 
a for t t when Art ! ! 
ne unced his ntention ol ending the 
iong vacation \ ni reading party in 
Wales. He could afford it, having earnec 
some extra me VY D ( dental coach 
Ing lt Ss 0d for his health, his mo 
therargued to rself: and would be more 
cheerful to him than hom« hich he 
must find rathe aull no that he isa 
crowh-up voune ma So she s 1 to 
Nant \ ho s nea ind said no ng 


Nanny never did speak mueh at any 
time. 
Therefore it befell that for a whole year 


Arthur appeared at the rectory only on 


very short visits; between terms, or after 
having passed successf lv all his « 

nations. He would never **set the Thames 
on fire as he one day bad anny im 





press upon his mother: but he had no 
fears of failing in S university career 
Indeed, he hoped to get through it in such 
a way as to secure afterward his daily 
bread, at least, pro ably as an Oxford 
‘coach.” Of music, or the musieal ea 
reer, he now never spoke a word 


Indeed, in many ways the bov was 





much changed-—-a boy no longer. but a 
man. In one thine, however, there was 
no change, but rather a growth—his ten 
der devotion to his mother Ay. even 
though life, which with him was pom 

on toward flood-tide, with her was at 

quiet ebb. Though she could not share 


inh h ] pleasures could never be to him 
the sympathetic companion that young 
and active mothers often are to their boys 

and a lovely sight it is!—still, to see Ar 
thur with his little old mother, as careful 
as a oir) as cde voted asa love r, as tender 


ht never to be for 


as a son, was also a sig 
gotten 

Lady Damerel never saw it —nor they 
her. Once, when walking in the park, 
they came across Sir Charles's wheeled 
chair; Arthur, taking off his hat, stood 
aside to let it pass, with its me ] mecholy 
occupant, behind whom walked the valet 
or keeper, always his sole companion. 


‘It's no use speaking to Sir Charles; 


he doesn’t know anybody now,” said the 
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n Taw 


betwe 
] 


1 
ryt id now stopped 


wished it to be SO, 


n take the law 

His own instinets 

his life so blameless, 

understand sinners, and 

lenient to them. 
ry firm. 

any one,” 

"use her the sac 

nothing against her 


but there it ends. I 


hat Lady Damerel will 


year no trou 


ie 1 , 
et doors, wnere old 


nning to claim its Sab 


ech ought to ve so wel 
} 


lessed. For what energetic 
to de 


sometimes, 


o youth, So is mere rest 
And at 


ve learn tosay, a 
-and to be thankful 


SIXLy 
iere 
is no joy 
for it if we 


month after 


? . , 
vhen month slid by, 


hing happened, nothing broke the 


and nol 


monotony of the pe aceful household, ex 


cept Arthur's flying 


stant.comfortable 


his con 


and 


letters, Susannah s worn 


Visits, 


face eradually recovered its look of sweet 
it, justif 


ying her boy in telling her, 


id sometimes, that she was ‘‘the 
Luiest old lady that ever seen.” 
for he refused to 


allow that she was ‘‘old” yet; and often 


pre was 


Or would be, one day 
proposed the most unheard-of feats for her 
in the way of picnics and other expedi 
tions with himself and Nanny. At which 


she smilingly shook her head, and sent 


the children” away by themselves 
for the lone 
vacation, seemed again his merry boyish 


He had 


1 } 
ools 


Arthur, come home now 


got triumphantly through 
and see 
He 


as when he was ten years old, 


red determined to 


sing or abo it 


himself, went 


the house 
though now just past one-and-twenty; he 
walked, he fished, he bicyeled; he ** tramp 

. 


he rector, and visited 


the old women with Nanny, 


ed” the parish for 
Who was also 
at home for her holidays. 

Nanny had changed very little within 


the last few years. She was still the same 
thing, for her creat 
dark eyes and her exceedingly sweet-toned 

} 


pleasant 


plain little except 


better to live 
But 


prettiness 


yvorce: a voice is 


than even a pretty face she 


had an atmosphere of 
her 


about 
too—exceeding neatness of dress and 


crace of so that, though not a 


movement; 
beauty, she could never be called decided 
ly ugiy. Some day, perhaps, some other 


man eld 


probably, her aunt thought, an 
find in her the same 
nameless charm that Mr. Hardy had done. 
Poor Mr. Hardy! He still to the 
rectory said a 


erly man—might 
came 
sometimes, but he never 
word move to Miss Trevena. 
talking to Arthur about the future of 
‘poor little Nanny,” his mother suggest 
ed that perhaps she might be an old 
after all. At 
whieh 


Once, when 


maid 
vhich the boy laucwhed 
Susannah thought rather 
and unkind—but he made no an 
swer whatever. 

August, and he had been two 
weeks at home: 


unbro 
therly 


It was 
going about everywhere, 
except in the direction of Tawton Abbas. 
It was emptied of guests at last, they heard; 
for Sir Charles was slowly dying. Lady 
Damerel seldom appeared at church now; 
but one day a stranger gentleman was seen 
there, in the Damerel pew. He was stout, 
pompous, and common-looking. Report 
said he was the heir, come to pay a duty 
visit, and investigate the state of affairs: 
which made the village talk him over rath 
er curiously, and say again, ‘* Poor Lady 
Damerel !” 

But nobody ever said, ‘‘ Poor Mrs. Tre 
vena!’ There was little need. Though 
feeble and elderly now, she looked so con- 
tent and at rest—so proud even, when 
walking into church on her tall son’s arm 

that no one would ever have thought of 
pitying her. Nor did she pity herself. 
Her life’s storms seemed to have sunk into 





| 
ria 


ers 


Nanny toge 


young life a 


oce 


you 
and marry. 


Le 


ily fat 
thou 


” . 
vht, and 


LSLO 


itful 


KING ARTHUR. 


While! 


Have 


neluding 
neighborhood 
had or: 


out the 


‘ther vdua 


rectory; \ 


nal 


ld fall 


she 


ln love 


would be 
thought; and oh! 
to see his children. 
ey! mea grandmother understand 
laughed to herself at the odd Llowe 


ness of the idea 


“] 
she Ww 


us, and fr 


Walt 


hye 
udy. 


mer-house, 
mind so 


a 


] , 
liked 


to sit 


sitting, after one of 
ties, in the w: 
agrant 
bout 


“ir 


itude; 


and 


these par 
wm August darkness. lit wit] 


ih 


With delicious scent 


nine oe Arthur and 
ial 1? + 


yV down the 


friends, and the reetor was 


Susannah sat in the sum 
| ) } 
ll alone. But she did not 


she rather enjoyed it. She beside her. 
think—as now; for the 


clematis 


and Jasmine 
August 
hen Austin came back from Ox 
| they 


always 


the nights of her 


ford, an 


garden 


used to walk in his father’s 
together for Then 
before them; now it was behind. 
matter? It had not been all she 


hours. life 


aS all 


W hat 


Not 


came 
‘Mother, | 

I am thinking of going to 

to Andermatt.” 


out 


tle. 
land 


Ne) 
gZ g 


witzer 
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To Anderma Whi Oh,my boy, mother laughed too, in unsuspicious con ae 
c tent 1d 
Arthur soothed her momentary distress ‘All in good time, my dear. I hops ot 
( i his you will marry some day, when vou find hh 
mo nad then 1 il Ya tin eo} al ody vou care for Which you have A i 
his odtather, not found yet, you know 
} d lately Arthur looked grave, and answered Nn 
t t ) to t N \ ie This very ge tly, *‘ Lam not sure 
7 1em \ sudden wild apprehension  flitted a 
oO had taken across the mother’s mind. Could her bo I 
| s that if he have fallen in love? The girls of the c 
‘ to ¢ n the estate and the neighborhood—she counted them ove I 
ediat to take swift as thought. Not one seemed possi t 
( t ( *perpetua ble, probable, or desirable * Arthur t 
t ie cried, in an almost agonized question | 
( could prove Arthur hung his head a littl Yes t 
h virtl ( evidence mother, it’s quite true. I did really ask 
| iflicient her—this evening t think I must have | 
n « ot t ore loved her all ny life, though I didn’t find 
1 ( heir to rt tis it out till Mr Hardy wanted her, and 
} ts couldn't get her.” 
: ! er do this in Sir Charles's ‘Nanny! Oh, Arthur, it isn’t surely 


lif ! fterward I may, if IT can Nanny! Impossible! 





1 { eX O) birthright is ‘* Why impossible ?” said Arthur, draw 
ol rth t, and worth fighting for. ing himself up 
No. ‘ e expected not to fight, if ‘Such a—” ‘such a plain little thing 
| ( d th for his the mother was going to say, but stopped 
¢ to him herself—‘' a different kind of person from 
papa and me: and you And she has been your cousin al 
il ! » vou as our son than most your sister ever since you wer chil 
you ul eir of all the Damerels dren together.” 
No soon d she said this than she ** But she is not my cousin, and not my 
fi ow s s, and how natural, sister, and I don’t want her as either. I 
) 1 t. that Art r should feel as he want her for my wife.” 
( ( 1 have done what he had The young man—he was a man now 
do as any young man would have’ spoke firmly the strange new word It 
ri } iough it hurt her a little that he went through his mother like a shaft of 
had done it hout consulting her But steel vet she had the sense not t » show it. 
| is so tender » LO tiul, and ith ‘You asked Nanny, you say, this even 
o prudent, that the feeling soon passed. ing? And she answered—’ 


‘She would not give me any answer at 
all till I had told you—and her unele. 


i 


\ t her But I think—indeed, I know—” And Ar 


o1 oO ( 

So they went to the details of his pro-. thur lifted his head prouder than ever 
posed journe with their usual mutual with the honest pride of a young man who 
c denee He had saved enough to di knows that the girl he loves loves him. 
; fray all expenses, he thought, if he trav **She is sucha good girl,” he added. ‘* No 
elled very economic: lly - and when she body in the world could ever say a word 

offered him money, he refused it. He pre- against my little Nanny.” 

ferred being ‘on his own hook.” ‘* My” little Nanny! the sense of pos 
: “You see, lam not doing badly, mo- session—the passionate protection of his 
ther. fora f rw of twenty-one It's odd, own against all the world—it touched the 
ut Lam really twenty-one now. Icould mother in spite of herself. So many 
be sued for my own debts. or for breach lovers are such cowards—so ardent to 
of promis if I had asked any one to mar seize, so feeble to defend! Here was the 
ry me true chivalric lover, who, it was clear, 


He said this with a laugh and ablush, meant to hold to his ‘‘little Nanny” 


but also with an anxious look out of the through thick and thin. 
ht honest eyes. His What could Susannah say? It was the 


corners of his brig 

















KING 


very kind of love she most admired—the 
| of faithful tenderness which she he 


though it broke her 


not bul respect it. 


vident distress, but did 





not attempt to console her. There is a tims 
God forgive them poor lambs! vhen 
ill young people think of themselves only 
Happv for them if their elders have self 
control enough to rec ornize this to re 
member the time when they also went 
through the same pl ist of passiona e ego 
tism—ordualegotism. It cannot last lon 
If lover ially selfish, except to 


husbands and wives 





which is the 


fi marriage and pare nthood, and 


very soul o 


Which often makes even the most thoucht 


1 
ie@ss DOY ¢ 


r girl into a noble man ai 


yr go id WO 
man 

There is much to be said for and against 

what the worldly-minded eall “‘ ealf-love 
It may not always endure perhaps best 
not for a man’s last love is some nes 
leeper than ] G pct R { f 
deepet han 1S first. out Sometimes 1 
then it is the strongest 


does endure; and 


thing in life: I have 


Known peop! Who 


teens, and loved 


loved one another in thei 


on fe xty years 


* : 
By asortof 


leap d at 


iInspiration,Susannah’s mind 
least this 


‘thened 


this truth, 


stren; 


or al DOS 


and it her to bear 


t to no mother ean be a joy, and may 
that she 





be a sharp pang—the discovery 
has ceased to be her child’s first objer 


that another, perhaps a total stranger, has 
sudd nly become far close Pr. far ce ver, far 
more important than she 
» + 
Rest 
if { 


self int 


lling ] er 
Mrs 


to her boy. 


raining a SOD, and compe 


»something like asmile Tre 


vena held out both her hands 
He seized t 


his knees before her, put both his 


em, and flinging himself on 
arms 
round her waist and kissed her again and 
avain. 

ey My good mother 


was all he could say, almost with a sob 


my kind mother!” 


She stroked his hair, and patted his 
shoulder. 
‘* You silly boy—such a mere boy still! 


And she is such a baby—little Nanny 
whom you have known all your life.” 
ee i known her all 


my life, because I am quite sure of her, 


be eause I have 


that I love her so. She would never de- 
She is willing to marry a 
man without a name—and therefore for 


spise me. 


ARTHUR 


her sake I will try to get one lll do no 
{ » t06 rt } ‘ 
thins US ve sit d vou | \ . nal 
on my < reet and make mvyself resnec 


neaven and earth to obtain n oO l Kor 
Nannv's s r for Nannv’'s Like \ 1 
if I fa I sl still have het ind you 
Her { you” afterward Wi 
if aS Fic { { S natu Line la Vv ol 
nature and of God Art ! is une 
scious ol i s d it nor aid 
ther betra t she had heard it It i 
the final e-Sal ee ( ( 
must make if the smoke OT it ascends to 
heaven.God aeee Ls it and t itiseno 
‘You are not vexe not ar Vv wit 
mie mothe aarill said Arthu l 


10Uus|1 


of little geese that is And you 
probably have Lo ill for years and 
years 

Never mind,” laughed Arthur, now 
quit happ ctu radiant in his hap 
piness » Handson » graceful, that 
more than ever it was an actual amaze 
ment to | ) 1y¢ 1ié Kin y Arthur 
the ev Sul yf eves Lie sort of pre i 
chevalier om most girls fa in ilove 
with he, who mi have chosen at 
body, should have gone and chosen Nan 
ny—poor little Nanny! 

her pleaded h 


‘You will speak to 


‘*She is gone to bed, but she is not asleep 
Tam sure You w not wait till morn 
Ing you TO noVy mothe 

‘Certain And Mrs. Trevena rose 
steadving herself by the back of her chair, 
and fe e blind for the door handle 
Then she turned “T think, dear, we'll 
not tell papa of this just yet—not till aft 


er Sunday 


When thev did 


was, as his wife had foreboded, a 

vexed. He took the maseuline and | 
ly view of the subject, and did not like 
being disturbed out of the even tenor o 


DIS Wav DV anv such Vo 


aa 


‘Foolish ehildren 
] lf hat wu + ? 
lalfpenny between them,” said 
that 
know their own minds—it’s rid 


“We did, 


she may sure 


he 1ea at their age thev should 


said Susanna Ssoiti 


f “rit } ] 17 y 
be rorgiven », OOK a 


the Austin Trevena of to-day, she remem 
bered the Austin Trevena of forty vears 
ago, and thought perhaps it might have 
been better for both had he too been 


‘‘young and foolish”—if they had trust 
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} ld oO spent 
aa ( t not 
! re ae. 
chy i peace upon 
! Ot « \) 1 
N e) ring her own 
( 
1 S 1, and ther arm 
( { OVE l it | id 
é ever would 
dea ¢ { not make 
] tif « or Ga rl made 
( it e nad 
4) hat i s 
\ CO ed so much 
clo ( } 1Z iVS that 
c i ea to lea ¢ 
i II i his niece shi¢ 
( ( l und At ir too 
» TIS Ss, and reot a 
| ~ l¢ ri¢ strative 
\ i ter { 1} Is mands 
‘ I ! Dub With him, as 
l { natura the days Ot romance 
©) md do 
\\ t 1 Susannal are they 
¢ ( Oomal » re MPHLIZeS 
t love { heart o nd, for et 
ts uln ivation 
{ ) \ 
j \ 1 1ew davs at home 
( ed for Anderma ith his 
) e necessary legal bus 
s | I l tall ith ul cliey 
( S.and Priidye Ora man, 
) een ( ( tapout ilso like i 
! ( rl he had chosen, beam 
‘ rf or ashamed 
ilis } t ad him with a full heart 
sO 1 dia 
I re heart too. She had 
ed N nn and been very kind 
( it ndness and liking are not 
ce \ 7) People of wide sym 
es and active benevolence are often 
rise ‘ ed d supposed to love every 
ody. They do not. They feel kindly 
‘ ry bod yut they only love one or 
» peopre in the \ hole course of their 
es It is like a man putting all his 
oney in one nk: if the bank breaks 
ind does break sometimes—God help 
him! fe may carry on business very 
vecessfully outside, but at heart he is 
) ukrupt all his days. 
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One of these rare loves—strong 


in Mrs. Trevena’s life, had been the ma 





ternal passion for her adopted son His 
rong to school and co eve had made 
lilt Less i part of her d ( stence that 
] he had been a Oi Dut tis la hg 
love was a greater blow to her than any 
( 19 ers would have COT! Ii spite oO 
the cruel jocularities against mothers-i1 
law, ma 1 Woman Ili nes tender! to 
the man her daughter marries; often loy 
Ing | Lie her own on Ot He 
daughter's her daughter all her lift and 
she gains a son besides But hen het 
son marries she loses him in degree, and 


sometimes does not gain a di 


Watching Nanny, and wondering more 


and more how Arthur ever came to choose 
het yel plain little women have ruled 
paramount, and for life, in the hearts o 
eiever and handsome men musabhah 
sometimes fe It iis if she co ild heve. love 


the girl: and then 


acvalll 


love her because Arthur did lt vas a 
desperate struggle—a small ** tragedy ina 
teapot” but noise the less a tragedy and 
all the more path tic that 1t went on in 
the silent heart of an old woman,in whom 


age, which deadens most things, had never 


yet deadened the power of loving and of 
suffering 

But it could not last it ought hot to 
last Best to bury if and let the sweet 
charities of life grow up round it, lik 


ss and flowers round a stone. 





The household at the re ctory soon found 


truth of things; so did the vill 


and came with 
tions to Mr. Arthur 


Hardy came too 


out the 





Its innocent congratula 
and Miss Nanny. 
sad, but re¢ signe a 


It’s 


By-and-by all 


} 


comical | 


lost 


Liv 


ine, with not 


that a 


hborhood brought 


pathos, 
friend / 


vets 


heig eood ishes too, 


except Tawton Abbas, where Sir Charles 


still lay in that lingering death in life 
which might last for months or vears., 
Susannah herself expeeted little result 


Andermatt; but 


should 


from Arthur's journey to 


he 
his godfather, who expected to be in Eng 


she thought it right vo: and 
insisting on the same. 
all for 


Her absorbing and 


land shortly, wrote, 
Nanny 
was Arthur himself. 


exclusive devotion to him, which had evi 


said nothing she cared 


dently existed hopelessly for years, touch 
ed his mother’s heart more than anything 
else, and made a little easier that saluta 


ry but rather melancholy performance of 
‘playing second fiddle,” 


which all par- 
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ents must learn, soon or late It is the 
iw of nature—and therefore the law of 
God 
Mr. Trevena s the only person in t 
( i ) Lmueh o t} rid 
se of ‘ natter thou t possi 
Arthur 1 Vht one dav pes \) 
r Dan el, and suggested that the ist 
ot t Lreve¢ US iprove a not unsuit 


ike up our n s to spend our old age 
{ The ee ion lot! When é 
ing birds are flown, we must snugel 
) in the empty nest. Idare say we 
I 
ir it 
) ve ( hall bear it smiled 
Susannah, as she kissed him tenderly 
the one man she had loved all her life 
roug Shi kine il] his ri ePSSECS 
his fa 5, as I kne het st h 
iS hiims« nad she is herse nothing 
eould divide them but death There isa 
sentence—if to quote it be not profa 
{ d vet how ean it be So to those who tr 


in all things to imitate the Divine Master? 

Having loved His own, He loved them 

o the end.” And in all true loves we 
+ } ] + 

ado iOVv cannot choose but love to 

en 

Arthur wrote from Andermatt that he 


] seg } 1] 1¢ } 
had round ail le hoped for,and d 


} rt 4 } 9 AF AD ’ 
he wanted to do Nothing more k 


He and h Ss com 


t 


panion meant to “have the ir flin ie? for a 





week or two—it might be many vears be 
fore he could atford more foreign trav 
elling ind then he would come home. 
Home to the brie hte si and be Si bit of a 
young man’s life, or a girl's either—when 


their lot is all settled, their love openly 
acknowledged; and they start, a betroth 
ed pair, with everybody's good wishes, to 
In tne jo irney of life together, 


**My dear,” said Mrs. Trevena to Nan 


ny, as they sat at their sewing, though 





lid { al f ' 
the vouncer did it echietiv now. for Su 
sannah’s eves were fast failing her My 

. , 
dear, What day 1s Arthur coming home 


ng, a rather sore thing, 
for the mother to have to ask anybody 
else ‘‘ when Arthur was coming home” 
but the reward, to a generous heart, was 


Nanny’s bright up-look and happy blush 


‘T think, aunt, he will be here the day 
after to-morrow. But I told him he was 


not to come till he had done all he want- 


ed to do, and seen everything he wanted 


to see.” 


This proud maidenly p 
a not to ¢ ( oO 
val \ t to use her influ ee 
to ser und ( rted i 
heart She ¢ ‘ it 
hole future ofte1 1) { ip 
of 1 he Talis in loye l 
\ mtn 
( th vou. mv d 
vou write n, tell him It 
come home at once. His god 
En land will b ws 
rene ver D I NnKII 
Oh ves There was no 
nected with Arthur whieh Nat 
remember H iS the mm 
absorbing d otion. reasonabl: 
devotion, that a eirl eould 
day by day Ss recon ! 
mother to thin i they 
though th ere wholly ¢ 
What she id ( YT d or ¢ ~ 
« vuld not Lhs l ! pat 
of Nann Ss dark eves ike that 
to the Countess, in All’s well 
well, 
Let 
For | ry 
Also, another thine reconcile 
thine hard to arn Du | 
bringing with it a solemn peas 
as SIi¢ lo l Ii oO } she leit 
take care of them no more 
watched Nanny flitting abou 
brow 1 bird, ¢ irving ou ti ( 
resting things she had foreotte 
111m ¢ ervt nes iS ul rif 


Nanny explain to 


thur’s business aff 


Ss » clearly and we 


irs Which 


, t) 
m the pos 


| that the ole 


, 
Was quite an oid man now pa 
Lhe shouider approving ly 


“Mwy oodson |] 


When you write 


But fortunately there S ] 
writing. Next day Arthur « 
’s evid ( 


and Dr. Franklii 


as to 1dentit' ind ine ng L. 
erels o l admission if i { 
hers and her husband’s, 


taken. 


‘** Depend upon it, if she fine 


here, she'll shake 


i 


‘ if 
} 
a 
»? 
he sho { 
no c¢ 
v did 1 ; 
st ent 
not b 


that ends 


1 her shoes,” 


| 
wearnt 
Dea 
} 
he could 
4 
\s ( 
P { 
nad do 
oO ado, 1 
» Tne 
} 1 
eon ] 


c ( 
n 

‘ I’ ¢ i 
1 f ri 

qr 

! l of 

Da 
d 1S 
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ul lau ng his silent laugh 
) 1 Sire f ent Lie 
Lb rria passed n, as he 
‘) I If ite { { 
ym l rea ¢ adi 
) | ) I a id no sign 
0) oth es there 
" ned tru to Ss is long as 
i} } ( yuld not i 
t ra 
if Two days e) hen the 
eo) shy, but proud, and un 
ip had s rye | i L \ for 
\ kK togethel leavin Di 
\ 1 Mi Tr ena s ng 1 the 
} rin fis stuay Lhere 
from Tawton Abbas. Thi 
dd vy began to toll, as it 
‘ iries on death of 
nee every minu for ¢ 
( They eounted ent 
. [t Sir ¢ es Dar 
» had gone to his rest 
Ont Cor S Ss Ol he rectory 
\) r removed his hat, and 
| Lagvrave composed 
( then, ta 1g Nan 
do They all 
l, fo Lie Kn the el 5 was 
! consultation followed. al 
nort Ve rol There could 
nub att heir - presumptive 
mie ely claim lis 2 hts, and 
| yparent must claim his, or 
er hold his peace. 
re two ways of procedure: one 
ppo the remote cousin ap 
" ine having already tak 
ession. to bring an action of eject 
\ l half of the direct 
d volving greater diffi 


ur should take pos 


and ve his 





jectme nt. 


Lo i rr 
S ¢ ild not be done ithout the 
and sistance of Lady Damerel, 
vould e equi ilent to a publie 
aqgmen of her son 
s decided to adopt the former 


0 it I will,” 
4 


rlit fic) 
resolution that 


let 
‘But [ will not do 


der] She shall not be troubled 
Way till after the funeral.” 
was fixed for an earlier day than 


Usually the Dam 


erels had the special honor of remaining 


-Fround 


for a week or more before 


being left to sleep with their fathers under 
Tawton church. That poor Sir Charles 
should be buried on the third day, looked 


far too uneeremonious—almost as if his 
vidow were glad to get rid of him. And 
when it was noised abroad that the heir 


th 
his numerous sons to school in 
Lady 


ily chief mourn 


ss ‘somewhere on e Continent,” tak 
ing one of 
Germany, and that consequently 
Damerel would be the o1 
er, e 


ery body was still more astonishe d 


Except Dr. Franklin. That woman's 
a shrewd one,” he said. “She knoy 
on which side her bread’s buttered. I 


shouldn't wonder 


And there he stopped. Nobody talk 
ed very much at the rectory, except on 


commonplace extraneous subjects, during 


] 


those 


The funeral day Was a cher rless one, 


» three anxious days. 
ich as comes sometimes in September; 
: , . 
settled downpo ir, when as ll 
the w 


it appears 
and the 
Nevertheless half the 


hood assembled in the ch 


, ‘ie 
ather has broken, summer 


Ss vone, heirmuavor 


illy chureh SO 


damp and cold that Nanny entreated her 


nt not to attempt to go; and carriag: 


after carriage rolled past the rectory gat 
on its way to pay respect 


to the last of the 


Damerels. It was to bea very fine funer 


al, everybody agreed; Lady Damerel hay 

ing spared no expense to make her sorrow 

for her husband as public as possible. 
The 


seen wending alone tl 


long procession had been already 
ie park, and the ree 
when 
Arthur came into the study, dressed in 


tor was putting on his canonicals, 
complete mourning. 
‘My 


tioningly. 


Mrs 


She only questioned now 


boy said Trevena, ques 


she never controlled: he had a right to 
judge and act for himself, and she knew 
he would do both rightly. 

He stooped and kissed her tenderly. 
‘You do not object 2 Iam going to my 
It the first time 
he had ever used the word: he said it how 
with a lingering pathos, as we speak of 


father’s funeral.” was 


the loss of which 
teaches us what it might have been. ‘*] 
ought to go, I think. He was a 
man. There is one thing I shall find it 
hard to forgive; that I was prevented 
she prevented me 
father.” 

Sut that you a mother, 
young fellow!” said Dr. Franklin, sharp 
ly. ‘* You’ve won much more than you 
lost.” 


something wholly lost 


Lor rd 


from ever knowing my 


gained 
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[ know it,” said Arthur, earnestly 
And if all fails, I shall come home here 


wna en go to Oxtord and earn mv hon 


bread, with Nanny beside me [t was 


vann s hand he took Nanny’'s eves he 
i ito when he spore Then as 
lden thought, he adde B | 
mother’s son all my ¢« : 
\ i kissed her, and ] lt ( 
1 him baek again nor hindered 
erieved him, by a sing LOOK or 
] 
| ent to‘the chureh together 
\ Trevena refused to be left be 
Arthur did not enter the rectory 
the rest, but stood at the en 
n@ til the body was borne in 
) ( hn sentence hich a ot ~ 
) 111 ell, beginning Man that 
ri ¢ \ oman 
Atter it alked Lady Dam rel in her 
s weeds; erect and steady, but alone 
n that utmost heart-loneliness which 
ynan, if she has a heart at all, ean fe 
husband and children have gone ti 
crave before her, and she only is lef 
. a desolate old age. As she passed him 
she looked up and saw Arthur. He did 
) OK at het his eye vere ed on 
the cotin: but at some sl oht gesture she 
made, he stepped forward—as he might 
intended to do in any Cast and took 
I) place beside he rs 
service continued. The body was 
1 into the vault, the solemn spad 
IuLo earth to earth” rattled down, heard 


distinetly through the dark, chilly chur nS 


: , 
Lhe last gaze 


there was the final pause 


loomy cave of death—and Lady 





Damerel t irned to go 

She’s fainting,’ Arthur heard some 
body w hisper, W hether she took the help, 
or he offered it, he never knew; but her 
hand was upon his arm, and leaning hea 


Slageering sometimes, she 


) 
I 
{ 
passed through the respectful if not very 


ic crowd to the chureh door 





There, almost in her path, stood the gaunt 
ficure of the Kentueky doctor, who knew 
had known—everything. 

Perhaps the woman felt that all was 
»ver, and determined to do with a good 
rrace What she would soon be com pe lled 
oO do; hich, after all, might be the best 
ind most prudent thing for her to do 


Or—may be—let us give her the benefi 





} 


the doubt—even thus late, nature was tug 
ging at her heart. When Arthur had put 


her into the carriage, and was lifting his 


hat ith a formal fare 

( urd d seized his 
Con i rie | 
necessary | ‘ 
Iti | l ( 
he bo ( ! 
! wa ( i l 

mad « ( 

the. ) 
1 But 1) 

pel vely, Cit 
What the two 

shut » int ( ( 

reve tions er 


the fam hia 
come fe e funera 
Ab as.was lie r ¢ 
fore nighitta l 
re through t \ 
vena, the rectors 
suddenly discovered 
ere sir 4 ( 
" urge amou Oo Lie 
ract The 
cousin once } \ 
next day | oO 
neral 
Dame { 
to fight it out b 
e becam ! needa 
lope Ol | oO 2) 
lawvers: he swallo 
ment and staid on pla 
bas. He even, so 
cheerfully al ‘ 
roasting OL oxen, a 
hich indicate til ( 
borhood that ‘poor 
the last of the Damere 
rhe strange story v 
dei md then ita a 
or USINeSS eX rt 
they ere satis 
I id bee ,seen 
vers nt 
und Sir Art r D 
lathe) stea the Tat 
KhnOWN OT Lis ¢ en 
chapter in hh rhald ile 
rst hardly % V DO 
one vV on f e) yO 
accepted things a l 


overmuch questionin 

As, of cours ali t 

vise aecepted at the re 
I 


na looked a trifle pal 


excessively pale and t 
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i 
l sa 
{ oO} 
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hi i l 
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i re t ( ( ¢ so ould 
th so even had her son 
Arthur T) ena. When 

! Art i Damere he be 

} | narriace l he Sug 
i should ut a year rut 
ttot ead and to ¢ una l e 
( 1 managing his large prope 

‘ rf ’ ee 1L\ ) 

eal no bine said 1@ aiscon 
! ed his mo ae | Wilih a 

| ‘ irtled him 

vitn nto her usu- 

Then let 1t be six months, my 
Leave me N hny, and stay you be 
t six months more. Then 
people, neither of whom 

vorid, were determined, as 

er they were married, to go 
il enjoy themselves; visiting 
ind, Italy—perhaps even going on 


uitinople! They were so happy, 


she ceased to fight against it, lef 


SO ull of plans, SO resolved to do no ¢ nd 


of good on their estate! but they wanted 


just this little bit of pleasure—a harmless 
frohe together before they settled down 
And so the winter passed very happily 
Arthur being at the rectory almost as 
much as when he used to live there: but 
never failing to go back of nights to ] 
ve dull house. He also spent co 
scientiously every forenoon in his stud 


with his steward, repairing much evil 


that had come about in his fathe) aa 
ind planning no end of ood to be dor 
n his own A happy time | of hop 
f< a erv body Nobody no ced } el) 
t it My lrevena was the oniy oO} ho 
smiled more than she spoke, and made no 
personal plans for the future at : 

She had had, ever nee sir Cl ess 


winter cold: rather worse than usual; for 


tirely to the house, then to her own room 


anew thing, which her husband could 
not understand at all He went wander 
ing about the rectory like a spirit in pain: 


or walked out into the village and wan 
dered there, paving necessary or unnect 
sary pastoral visits, and telling everybody 
‘that Mrs. Trevena had a bad cold, but 
would certainly be about again in a day 
or o.”’ And sometimes, strong in this 
expectation, when he returned he would 
come to the foot of the stairs and call, **Su 


sannah!” just as usual expecting her to 
come, as she always used to come, nobody 
knew from where, till he bethouglt him 
self to go in search of her to her room 
There he always found her, and sat down 
But, beyond th: 
cheerful and bright—with sunshine if 


content by her side. 
} 


t room, always so 


there was any sun, with fire-light if there 
as none—the house and he had to en 
dure her absence, to learn to do without 


VN 





her. Under Nanny’s charge all went on 
as usual—‘‘the old original clock-work 
way,” Arthur called it, and hoped his wife 
would keep his big house as well as his 
mother had kept this little one. But 


day after day there was the empty chair 
at the head of the table, the empty sofa 
by the drawing-room fire, the work-box 
that nobody opened, the book that no 
body read, 

Did any of them understand? Did Su 
sannah herself understand? Who can 
tell ? 
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There comes to us all a time when we 
begin to Say silent \ of course, our Nune 
dimittis We are tired—so tired! Per 
haps we ought not to be, and many good 
people would reprove us for being so, but 


ve are tired 


| 1 ~~ . 1] 
Or else we have had no JOVS, and have 


mg since given up the hope ofany: which 
is scarcely Susannah’'s case, and yet she 
as tired 

When they left her alone-—though they 
never did it for long she would lean her 
head back against her pillows, with the 
weary look of one who waits for bedtime 
All about her was so busy and bustling 
One day she had watched her husband, 
hale and hearty, march down the garden 
to inquire about the first brood of chickens, 
and a February lamb. 

‘It will soon be spring,” she said to 
herself, and listened to what seemed like a 
thrush’s note in the garden: soon drowned 
by Arthur’s piano below-stairs, where he 
sat playing, with his ‘little Nanny” be- 
side him—the girl who was almost as good 
as a wife to him already; taking care of 
him, guiding him, and adoring him by 
turns. ‘‘How happy he is—that boy!” 
and a tear or two dropped from Susan 
nah’s eyes: human tears! ‘I should 
like to have seen his children just one 
little baby, like himself my little baby 
It would have been the 
old days over again, when I sat in the 


that I loved so. 


rocking-chair—he in his night-gown, suck 
ing his thumb, with his eyes fixed on my 
face, and his two little feet in one of my 
hands. Wasn't he a pretty baby ?” 

The last sentence was said aloud, and 
in French—to Manette, now grown stout 
and middle-aged, but with her faithful 
Swiss heart still devoted to her mistress, 
creeping up on every excuse from her 
cooking to see if Madame wanted any 
thing. 

No; Susannah’s wants were few —as 
they always had been. She was an in 
valid who gave no trouble to anybody. 
The coming Angel came so stealthily, so 
peacefully, that no one ever heard his step. 

‘Stop a minute,.Manette,” she said, 
after a few minutes’ cheerful chat. ‘I 
wish you would bring the rocking-chair 
out of the nursery—I mean Miss Nanny’s 
room: dear me, how stupid I am grow- 
ing! J should like to have it here.” 

Vou. LXXIII.—No. 433.—11 


Manette brought it: and when the 
young pe ople came upst rs which they 
did verv soon, for they were not selfish 
lovers Arthur creeted it with a shout of 
delight, and declared it made him feel 

like a little baby once more All that 
evening he insisted on sitting down on 
the floor at his mother’s feet: and let her 
play with s curls, or what remained of 
them, for he was a fashionable young 
man now, and had his hair eut like other 


He told Nanny ridieu 


lous stories of his childhood, making him 


‘oolden youths.” 
self out to be twice as naughty as he ever 
had been: foreine even his mother to 
laugh, and laughing himself till the tears 
ran down his cheeks In fact, cheerful 
and content as they always were at the 
rectory, they had seldom spent so mer 
ry an evening; the rector included, who 
came up from his Saturday night's ser 
mon-—put off as usual till the last minute 

and begged to have tea in his wife's 
room 

‘Everything seems so out of order 
down-stairs when you are not there, Su 
‘You real 


‘y to come down to-morrow 


sannah,” said he, restlessly 


ly must t 


Now. pour out my tea, Nanny 

**No—not Nanny this time,” her aunt 
said, gently, and bidding Arthur move 
the table closer, she poured out her hus 
band’s tea, and gave it to him with her 
own hand—a rather shaky hand; as they 
remembered afterward, and wondered 
they had never noticed it, nor how white 
and quiet she sat, long after the meal was 
over 

When Arthur had kissed his mothe 
and bade her good-night, and Nanny came 
back, extra rosy, from the other rather 
lengthy good-night which always took 
place at the hall door—she thought her 
aunt looked more tired than usual, and 
said so, offering to stay beside her for a 
while. 

“Oh no!” Mrs. Trevena answered 
‘Let every body vo to bed. except Ma 
nette. Shecan sit with me till your uncle 
comes out of his study. Nanny’’—hold 
ing the girl’s hand, and looking hard into 
her face—‘t you'll take care of your un 
cle?) And—no,I need not tell you to take 
care of Arthur. Kiss me,my dear. Good 
night.” 

That was all. 

An hour later, Nanny was startled out 
of her happy sleep, as sound as a child's, 
to see Manette standing, white with ter 
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ror, at her bedside. That had happened 
which nobody feared or expected ex 
cept, perhaps, the sufferer herself A 
sudden and violent fit of coughing had 
produced li morrhage of the lungs, and 
Mrs. Trevena was dying 

Nanny sprang out of her bed. She had 
had ie experience in sick -nursing 
enough to know that this was a question 
not of davs or of hours, but of minutes; 
iat there Was no time to summon any 
woody; that what help could be given must 


be given at once, by herself and Manette 


alone, for there was nobody Lo aid them, 


and no time to eall anybody, 


Susannah let them do all they could. 
She was quite conscious smiled her 
thanks several times, but she never at 
tempted to speak a word. Except once, 


heard Manette to 


revena, and motioned a feeble 


when sie 


Mr. T 


proposing 
fetch 
but decided negative 


‘No, no. Save him from—from any 


thing painful. Don't let him see me—till 
afterward.” 
And so it hefell that the breast upon 


which the parting soul relied was, not her 
husband's, not Arthur’s, both so tenderly 
beloved, but Nanny’s, whom she had al 
and liked much with 
Nanny, the 
less daughter of her life-long foe. 
ist while the 


rector was still busy over his sermon, and 


ways been kind to, 


out actually blame- 


loving 


There, before midnight, 
Arthur at Tawton Abbas was sleeping the 
hy, happy youth, Susannah 


Sieep of heait 


gradually lost all memory even of them, 
world about her, 
the 


all CONSCLOUSNeSS of the 


and peace fully away into 


passed 
world unknown, 
When the two who to her had been so 


infinite Ly dear came to look at her, there 


was, as she had wished, ‘‘nothing pain 
ful”’—only a beautiful image of eternal 
rest. Did she love them still? Who 


KHOWS Let us pray that it may be so. 
None can mourn forever: it is not right 


they should. But it was a whole year 
before Arthur recovered from the blow, 
which, to him, had fallen like a thunder- 
bolt out of a clear sky. The young sel- 
dom realize death unless it comes quite 
It had never entered his 
mother would until 


He could not imagine existence 


close to them 


mind that his die 


she died. 


her. The shock was so great, 


without 
and the change it wrought in him so pite 
ous, that Nanny was for a time absolutely 
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terrified. Both the young people seemed 


to grow suddenly old. They spoke of 
love and marriage no more, but devoted 
themselves like a real son and daughter to 
the desolate man who had lost even mors 
than they. 

from first to 


Whether he rrliey( d or not, no one 


The rector was very quiet 
last. 
‘ : 

her Tuneral 
But 


mournfully 


could tell; from the day of 
he rarely mentioned his wife’s name. 
he often went wandering 
about the house as if in search of her, and 
then went silently back to his books, tak 
ing very little interest in anything else 
He seemed to have suddenly turned into 


an old man—quite patient and quite help 


less. It was not without cause that Nan 
ny always answered, when questioned 
about the date of her marriage, ‘'] 


leave him; she told me to take 
eare of him.” In truth, for a long time 
all that the forlorn three appeared to 
think of 
said, or would have wished. 

And they were doing it, they felt sure, 
when, as the primroses of the second 


couldn't 


was to do exactly as she had 


gan to blossom over her grave, 


spring be = 
Arthur took courage, and again asked for 
Nanny. the lit 


tle lambs bleating, the chickens chirping 


The birds were singing, 
all her young ‘* family,” as Susannah 
them 
she had so liked to see happy about her. 

would like to be happy, I 
know,” Arthur said, when he urged the 
to Nanny that 
Manette was quite able to take charge of 


used to call the creatures whom 


‘She us 


question, and insisted 
the rector now, and that she herself would 
not than a few minutes’ walk 
from her uncle. When Mr. Trevena was 
told allthis, he assented without hesitation 
It did not much matter 
He 


be 0k 


be more 


to the marriage. 
to him who took eare of him now. 
might many yet-—the 

worm’s placid, self-absorbed life; but the 


live years 
half of himself was missing forever. 

So, one bright spring day, Arthur led 
His 


she 


his bride past his mother’s grave. 
mother would not have 
would have been glad 
of all unselfish souls. 


grieved: 
as is the instinct 
“On that grave drop not a tear.... 
Rather smile there, blessed one, 
Thinking of me in the sun; 


Or forget me, smiling 


on. 


she never 
She had lived long enough to 
make her boy all that he was; to form 
his mind and character, heart and soul; 


3ut she was not forgotten 
could be. 
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to fit him for the aims and duties of life 
high aims and serious duties; for Sir Ar 
thur Damerel is not the sort of man to 
hide himself, or submit to be hidden, un 


der a bushel His position must inevi 
tably bring him many a responsibility, 
many a trouble and care; but he will 
ficht through all, with his wife beside 
him little Nanny, who has given the 
neighborhood an entirely new and _ r¢ 

sed edition of the Lady Damerels of 
Tawton Abbas Active, energetic, kind 
lv. benevolent—she is so well loved both 


by rich and poor that no one stops to con 


sider whether or not she is beautiful. Nor 


1} 


does her husband. ‘To him she is simply 
little Nanny.” 


One of their duties—not always a plea 
' 


int one—is their yearly visit of a day or 


y 
two to the Dowager Lady Damerel, who 
has turned very religious, and is made 
much of in a select circle who have taken 
the title of ** Believers,” one of their points 
of belief being that nobody can be saved 


except themselves. Such a creed is the 


natural outcome of that pleasure-loving 


Enhitar’s € 


, ee return of the seasons is not surer than 





that of the games of boys, ind there is no 
more interesting illustration than the reeuw 
rence of those oames of what is called the law 
of periodicity. February is not gone before on 
ne breezy morning the long-tailed kite is 


floating in the sky. Who flies it first; and 
admonition which reminds the 
boy that the time of coasting is past, and that 
of kite-flying has come? It is an instinct as 
fine and as certain as the migratory instinct 
ofthe birds. Kites, tops, hoops, marbles, balls, 


h, all appear 


h aue season as recu- 


larly as the note of the frogs, the greening of 





the willows, the swelling of the buds, or the 
aay 


ssoms of the “shad,” as the anemone in the 
woods, and the Daphne and Forsythia in thi 


garden 

But the law is illustrated in every way. The 
wise man who goes out in the sunny April 
morning for a walk takes his umbrella with 
him, mindful of the showers that fall in the 
spring. Every year he renews his care, if not 
his umbrella, whose renewal depends less upon 
him than upon the necessities or the commu 
nistie instinet of his neighbor. There, indeed, 
is the law of umbrellas—but we forbear. The 
wisdom of the pedestrian must be shared by 
the editor if he would maintain the pedes- 
trian’s equanimity and sense of self-defence: 
fur not surer are the showers of April than the 


€ coism which had 


characterized her e: 


149 


ler days The rreater the sinner I 
create! Line Saint r such sainthood S 
worth anything She takes very LILtle 
terest In her son or his belongings; except 


perhapsin one very handsome baby grand 


daughter, who she declares is j 


politeness Oniy he never ¢ 
thing but ‘‘ Lady Damerel 
that his real I OLne r “7H Y 
he al Ways Speaks Ol her, an 


day passes that he does not 


Was Sue WilO sl e¢ ps ll 





of the dear old rectory 

And Susann ih, had she 
and seen how her influence 
through Arthur to his childr 


Woult 


self: but thev are on terms of 


ist like het 


mother, as 


Lt SCarcely i 


ht of the dining-room window 


ive died content, feeling that those 


one-and-twenty years had not been thrown 


away; that she had not only made her 


own life and her husband’s happy, bu 


as good Dr. Franklin onee said, she had 


‘saved a soul alive 


THE END. 


asy Chair. 


comp 








thors ( envelops every edit 
rial retreat, and ust which the detens 
lla of explanation is continually neces 





everywhere a simi 


Soon after the publication 





From time to time, probably as ofte 


Magazine began, ler the editorship of Th 
took | readers into his confid 
of the * Roundabout Papers,” w 
called * Thorns in the Cushio The k 
story-teller, who was always a s hearted 
boy, revealed the fact that he was merciless 


flagellated and scored by correspondents Ww 


seemed to write, as it were, 
many lashes, and with steel 


than ste 


and pen-wi 


With Wiips I 





Ss upon you i 


the busy oftice You know that they are n 


genuine merchants: they are 


It is not trade; it is charity. 





king for alms 
You are aware 














) melodious as 
, I have no 
$ ly’s 
\ ( I ) os 
| ( ir 
I \ s I kel 1)! sand 
. | ry tine sy ( i ra 
I I } i Speak It 
l il pape t 
( } l ffi il Was 
~ tT t maga 
s Heh | r of the ¢ itorial 
a Il LA meht be 
l 1OU ) vithout e word oft 
1 1a t W | respectt a 
ned Phic ] viously believed that 
th ] { 1 OZ \ i if i 
= i T p l Ih \ Tt 
to fa nd ttomerit. Hail! 
rs of s] ! It ( lently beginning 
yal at Lm ye raised again 
Wi wy ] n the spoiis system of 
MAgAzZ favor plea reth for a ent 
t t t \ Hil t GOZeEN MIsce Weous 
li i oe pth 4 WIiic ) part | Con 
tribu 3 ib \ .a living remu 
! | MaAGAZ ive Issued gene 
twelve i the year Ra numbel 
( ( ta © 7 Say, eighteen o1 
twenty papers of a including serials 
1 edit ibd i nts In every number 
if ! 1 st b ts wD va ety wma timell 
ness and freshness of toy ind treatme It 
Wwe vt numb Ol ¢ l tions besides 
the editorial notes to be, say sixteen every 
month, there w be one hundred and ninety 
two published ev ry month in the dozen maga 
zines, and twenty-three hun 1 and tourteen 
Wm a Veal This is the limit of the d aun 





What does the gentle sufferer suppose th 
ply to be Not less, certainly, than fifteen o1 
venty t and ; 

Then the contents of each number of tli 
1 ZI n | rmined long before the 
n th of its issue What follows? That at 
( t tne magazine has a large ac 
cumulation of papers accepted and paid for. 


That fact determines the acec ptance of pape rs 


tally good or even better, so 


that t 


( Vorus 


not available” ar strictly dese riptive of the 
lation, and are no verdict whatever upon 


ndeed, 


NY, Aan 


adear sir 


d, in the 


the quality of the offering. ] 

( madam, your sugar is undoubtedly the 
purest and best possible, but of that quality 
we have on hand a full sup] i 
language familiar to you, we 


do no 


sent care to carry “a fuller line.” Th 


t at pre 


1 the em 


barrassment of riches, to command acceptance 


t 
t 
| 


e new spice must be not « 


it already stored in the ware 


etter, but a creat deal better 


miy as 


} 
house 


Nev 


ven when the supply of eggs of every 


beautiful bird seems to be as 


lara 


eood nas 
and even 
ertheless, 


rare and 


as A wise 


merchant would care to hold. if some Marco 


Polo or Sindbad should enter 


vith 


a nest of 
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bird-of-paradise eggs, or the eggs of the rare 





roc or dodo, the wise merchant will certainly 

secure them But is that a reason for buying 
" 1 a 
the bantams or Shanghais or Plymouth 


The generous reader sees that the Easy 
Chair interposes no objection to giving r 

ns for the executive action, but the reader, 
even if he winces as an author over a certain ur 


welcome Communication that he has received 


from the magazine, must clear his mind 
that sad stuffabout personal favor. When thi 
vachts go down the bay for the annual regatta 


does anybody suppose that there is any othe 
thought or purpose upon any craft than how to 


trim and sail her so as to win the cup? Does 


the skipper load his decks with passengers who 
are mere obstructions, over whom the nimbk 
crew, who are handling the ropes and doit 
all the work, must needs stumble and fal 
Does the sensible reader suppose that thi 





esteemed contemporaries of this craft, which 
sail with it in the monthly regatta for popular 
favor, 2m “to put it nhead” by accepting al 
ticles for sweet charity's sake or for personal 
partiality 

No, no; let him understand that the system 
Which places a man in the public service bi 
eause lis stomach or nerves have given out, 


or because he treated the “ boys” copiously at 


the polls, or because he cannot make a divi 


at his trade, is not the system upon which a 
great popular magazine js prosperously con 
ducted. Every month the public expects ey 
ery magazine to do its d ity, and nothing is 
more ludicrous than the the ry that any one 
of them does less than its best. . 


BERKSHIRE, the westernmost county in Mas 
sachusetts, is full of beautiful scenery, and has 
been the home of some of our most famous 
authors. Among its charming spots many 





S so still was the 
Shaker village of Tyringham, and one day a 
happy loiterer in the county said to his urban 
host at Lenox, * There is no prettie: place in 
Berkshire than Tyringham.” 

*So Iam told,” was the answer, 

“ But don’t you know it?” asked his friend, 
with natural surprise. 

‘No: I have never been there. I wish to 
leave something for the imagination even in 
beautiful Berkshire.” 

It isa rule which some wise men observe in 


years ago and perh ips it 


regard to persons as well as places, They 
reason, for instance, that an author gives us 
the best of himself in his work. If that charms 
us, Why should we risk breaking th¢ spell by 
the chance of encountering grotesque or dis 
agrecable personal peculiarities ? 

“T have seen the great Mr. Pope,” said one 
devotee of the famous poet to another. 

“Ah! isit possible? And what was he like ; 
and what was he doing ?” 

* Well, he is a small, sick man; and he was 
scratching his head.” 

Henry Clay was the beloved leader of a great 











EDITOR'S 





vy. whose ae I 


lef 
nany ol his a ees like lol 
mistortune i 

I 


t when he lost the n 


7 
mine was selected, 





\\V savs that he was h Clay 
came, and that he e up 

e room pouring out lpree ions 
friends and cursing his luck 

Omne ignotum pro mag iifico iS an 

ing—the unknown is magnificent. Camp 
ell’s line has the same meaning Tis dis 
tance lends enchantment to the view’—a 

iin which echoes through the verse of 

nv ot r poets But it is a gildi or re 
f 1 ¢ i, &@ painting of the lily, when the 
mount n that we climbed is as love ly ast 
mountain that we saw, and when the charm 


author's page is confirmed by his pi 
This happily has been true of the 
most eminent American men of letters, and of 


none of them more signally true than of Loi 
fellow. Those who knew him were aware of 
but the great multitud 


e to whom he was 





din the poet they would have loved in 


Longtellow was so equable and serene, and 
lis life, except for one unspeakable sorrow 
seemed to be so singularly fortunate, that the 
ce of his nature an i character was not il- 


ways observed, and is sometimes f 





But the memoir shows the depth and strength 
of the current of his life, whic hh. although flow- 
ing calmly, flowed always steadily in the pre 
lesigned from the first. 
In Longfellow’s case it is especially true that 
he child was father of the man. The eareer 
which the youth of seventeen deliberately 
» was pursued without doubt or pause, 
and with constant triumph and renown, until 


t 


that he « 


cls course 








ie man of seventy-five died amid universal 
iffection and sorrow. 

In 1824, when a Senior at Bowdoin College 
Longtellow wrote to his father: “The facet is 

ind I will not disguise it in the least, for I 
think I ought not—the fact ie most eagerly 
aspire after future eminence in literature; my 
burns most ard as for it, and ev- 
ery earthly thought centres in it.’ The “ lit- 


whole sou 


erary profession” was then unknown in this 
country. To live by literature was sec mingly 
the maddest of dreams. But Longfellow pro 
posed it with the most cheerful courage, found- 
ed in the confidence which he felt of ability to 
do it. This quiet assurance in a youth of so 
centle a mould is the earliest revelation of t 
placid strength of his character. 

His mental quality is shown also in the 
early letters. They are essentially youthful, 
warm, generous, sympathetic, sensitive; but 
their tone is as moderate and the expression 
as free from extravagance as those of any let- 
ters written at any time of his life, and always 
Without a touch of priggisliness. No man ever 
pursued his object with more constant devo- 
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Tau tv fi requ or 
| erature His whole 
His wh | vas 
tanindescribable grace 
s rrespondence, and 
ess and accuracy of his 
t gave the mi 
ver obtruced It w 
\ i to tak iny f 
of pi nt B the charm which it mftused 
into all that | wrote played exqu te 
thatl I Ipp it east 1 taste 
nad refiner t which marked every form of 
Is personal tere Ss e softened s 
t 


rit of a day in June touches everything w 


This complete and exclusive literary q il 
ity was held by some of the earlier critic ol 
his works to be 1. serious detect. It Was GD 
jected to himasa poet that his figures and 
allusions were not drawn from nature, but from 
books; and especially in the transcendental 
is that of Thee 


‘What did 


this was to r 


circle the tone toward |] 


re Parker’s question « 





he ever do for man 


proach the lark that it is not a nightineal 


or the pansy that it is not a tulip. He sang 
his own so! fin his own vay He bro a t the 
gift that he had. It was not the poet’s fault 
that the critic wanted something else suit 
it was the critic’s misfortune that because hie 
liked rubies he looked listl t pe iris 


The creat transcendent is re’ vival, although 
involving many of tlie scholars who wer 
Longtellow’s friends and cont mpor: iries, left 
him entirely untouched He spoke his tran 
scendental comrades fair, but he was not to be 
diverted trom his own lit The great mora 
and political ground-swell of the antislavery 
agitation lifted him as it lifted all New En 


land conscience and culture. He spoke his 
word in his own way His sympathy was al 
ways true. His conviction Was prof yund, his 
interest unswerving. But the movement was 
not the supreme interest and purpose of s 


fe, as it was of his most intimate friend, 
Charles Sumner, to whom Longfellow’s hom« 
and perfect sym pathy were a haven of refug 
an atmosp here of healing : 
To those who knew Longfellow, the 1 

ing of the memoir, which is large ly composed 
of extracts from his dary, is like fresheni 
the glowing tints of a mellow picture It is 
t of one of the truest and most 
equable of men, whose pe rfect rectitude, mo l- 
esty, simplicity, sympathetic lumanity, and 
fidelity to the conviction and purpose and 


the portrai 


lofty ideals of his youth, the utmost eratifica 
tion of a pure ambition could not affect, and 
whose name is cherished equally by fame and 
affection. 


In a recent number of the Monthly one of 
the two thousand two hundred and thirty 
three Presidential postmasters in the country 
gave a vivid description of his « xperience of 
the reformed system of appointment in the 

















‘ 1) 
| DP. B \ \ York, and trom 
i ZA 7ex na r lad t 
H \ ( hi B L at 

( ‘ 

I lw ( i rd denied 
t ( f the author of the 
t ex I vel renerarry 
] is l ed film 1 I 
to eX sive ory of a re 
And cei is statement was a 
1 " t but not, we are sure, ce 
i to mis! p ‘. a exp cable v the 
th Was rea KI vn t the public in 
reg the examulnat I wma by the general 
pticism which distorted in one place the 
t n another. This plea is not offered in 
j catio t in extenuation. Generaliza 
tions upon such subjects are always danger 
ous ( e complete and accurate informa 
tion of details is always difficult. But it is 
easy to understand that a stranger might be 
misled about the perfect good tai of the ex 
minations even in New York. since here in 
ity itself there was—even If we may not 

i is—general and profound skepticism 
Happily the Easy Chair can confirm by its 


in corree 
lization of the article. 
, 


vn knowledge the statements made 
tion of the swift gene! 
personally familiar with t 
ie Post-oftice, bt 


est in the reformed s 


i¢ course pursued 
the dec p inter- 
ystem of ex-Postmaster- 
his early and 
of reform to the 
at Washington, and not doubt- 


it knowing 
General James, and aware of 
ng repre sentations in favol 


iministration 





e effectiveness of the reformed system at 
the Post-oftice, with which Mr, Eaton was con 
stantly acquainted in de tail, the Chair 
had the fullest and most prac tical knowledge 


of the good faith 


Easy 


and thie 


admirable efficiency 


of the reform as practised at the Custom-house. 
It would be untrue to say that it was approved 
by all the chiefs,and that ql estions did not 
sometimes arise as to its se pe. But it is un- 


questionable by the most resolute disbeliever 
that the examinations were in themselves per- 
fectly appropriate, onducted with entire 

od faith, and that appointments within the 
of the clas d service were made by 
the Collector, while the official reports of Post- 


ana ¢ 


nee 





master James and of Collector Robertson bore 
unqualified official testimony to the excellent 
results of the reformed 


} 


These things, little believe 


system 

: d even here, and 
ually known to very few, notwithstanding 
the cordial invitations to the press and to con- 


spicuous citizens to attend the examinations, 
and to “see with eyes,” had evidently escaped 
the attention of the author of the article, who 
was busily engaged in his own office in pro- 


° The y wer the 
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moting the good work. His description of 
that work is very graphic, and his 
the opposition and Its l¢ aders, and of the uw 
versal scorn and ineredulity which attend 
the beginning of 


account of 





reform, would be doubt 


confirmed even by the gentlemen who s 


marily challenge that fatal generalizat 
But, despite all doubt and misunderstanding 
they have thi happy consciousness that thie 


practical leaders of this great retor 
first to prove in detail the 
plicity and practicability of the beneticent 
change, and to put to total rout the shadowy 
Opposing host of ignorant objections and 


demagogic falsehoods. 


The author of the article and 


vers and 


his el] 

ul other good citizens may well r 
joice at the amazing progress of this beneti 
cent When the hesitates o1 
refuses to confirm a postmaster becat 
party use of his office, it is clear that 
the day when a postmaster may truthfu 
ery “* What am I here for?” has gone forever 
In such a refusal every postmaster in the land 


reform. senate 


IS¢ ( 


make 


hears the new answer to that old questio1 
* You are here to serve the public, not & party 
Tue story of the butcher who looked out 
in the soft summer moonlight and announc 
that something ought to be done on so fine a 


l 


night, and he guessed he would go and “slat 
ter,” was told to Melissa, who ejaculated pret 
ty Ohs and Ahs, and said, * But how vulgar! 
Yet had dreadtul Nathan heard the 
words, and beheld Melissa as she spoke, | 
would have raised his voice and pointed 
finger and said, * Thou art the woman!” For 
the delicate lady was the wearer of dead birds 
in her hat, and encouraged the “ 
tl oveliest and sweetest of innocent song 
birds merely to gratify her vanity. The butch 
er, madam, may be vulgar, but at least he does 
not kill in order to wear the horns and tails 
of his victims. 

* How exclaims Belinda, as she 
sees the pictured head of the savage islander 
“rings in his nose! how hideous!” And the 
gentle Belinda shakes the rings in her ears in 
protest against such barbarism. Sylvia, too, 
laughs gayly at the wife of the Chinese am 
bassador stumping along upon invisible feet : 
and Sylvia would laugh more freely, except 
for her invisible waist. It is so preposterous 
to squeeze your fect, she remarks; it is a de 
formity ; it outrages nature. And the superb 
and benignant Venus of Milo smiles from her 
pedestal in the corner, and with her eyes fixed 
upon Sylvia's waist, echoes Sylvia’s words: “ It 
a deformity; it outrages nature.” 

The Puritan preacher who, somewhat per 
verting his text, cried,‘ Top-knot, come down!” 
declared war upon the innocent ribbons that, 
carefully trained and twisted and exalted into 
a towering ornament, doubtless nodded from 
the head of Priscilla to the heart of John Al 
denand melted it completely, while the preach 
er could not even cateh his wandering eye. 


some 


slarter” of 


i 
} 
I 


hideous !” 


is 











Top-knots 


come adown if they allurecdt to a sweeter 
vorship than he inculcated But those rib 

Ss Ww made for that pretty purpose of 

rhey were not victims. They 
{ » SO they hardened no le 
th rew led » wanton cruelt they de 
ed » charm oft field « wood. | y 
vere not memoria f heartless slaughte 
| simple devices by which maidenly 
charms were heightened, and a little grace 

1 taste and beauty were lent to th 
P in world : 

But t top-knots of to re b tata 
m { S price Carlyle says of certain ¢ I 
l sil lies on an island it East Indies 
that, placed upon poles, they illuminate thi 
evs of distinguished people by 1 
Great honor to the fire-flies! hi exclaims: bu 


to the golden-winged wood 


poised 


onor 





pecker to be shot and then dan 


upon the hat of Cyrilla, as, enveloped in a 
cloud of dudes, she promenades the Avenue on 
Sunday att great honor to the wood- 


the coun 





he naughty dog in 


kills chickens is made 
hicken hung 


hunts and 
to wear a dead ¢ around lis neck, 


out of his murderous 


iimed 
Cyrilla, strolling in 


ist 18 § 


How if 


the sum 


m fi Is, h ply with young Laurence hang 
ing enthralled upon her sweet eyes, her low 
rep s, should meet the cur disgraced with the 
dead chicken around his neck, she with the 
dead woodpecker upon her head! 

The lovely lady puts a premium upon wan 
ton slaughter and unspeakable cruelty. She 
incite” the murderous small boy and ali the 
idlers and vagrants to snare and shoot the 


singing bi 


rds, and silence the heavenly music 
of the i 2 


for “slarter, 
and, like the enchanted into the 
Pi floor in hot chase 
when the mouse appears, the Queen of Beauty, 
with a feathered corpse for a crown, begins to 
seem even to Laurence unhappily enchanted 


summer air. She ec 
white cat 
| 


incess, who leaps to the 


ries 


Cditer’s Stud 


I 


ok lectures of the Concord School of Phi- 
. losophy on the Life and Genius of Goethe 
form a book which is notable for its limita- 
tions as well as its excellences, but is always 
curious and interesting. It is what Professor 
White thinks of Goethe’s Youth, Mr. Albee of 
his Self-Culture, Professor Davidson of his Ti- 
tanism, Dr. Bartol of Goethe and Schiller, Dr. 
Hedge of Goethe’s Mirchen, Mr. Sanborn of his 
Relation to English Literature, Mr. Partridgs 
of his qualities as a Playwright, Mrs. Cheney of 
his Ewig-Weibliche, Mr. Emery of his Elective 
Affinities, Mrs. Sherman of his treatment of 
Child Life, Mr. Snider of the Faust Poem, Mrs. 


EDITOR'S STUDY. 






































ben icto Ss] It ( i })« \ k ( \ 
to whom they « the aeepest § I : 
pat \V lick be \ { ) the pt S 
Dlessinge’s oO: t l cent and hel 
he has re { But th S « i 

t ies ul } in t Casts I 
f i It is as } ty of mi 
ind Christian cy 7 ( tl irats 
is } te t ( S against t vanto 
( ty I human savages And Melissa 3 

\ Ne) t ( \ 1 | t si 1 ray » tiie 

ros t I Til —wW they consciou 
yi < ( el elves a n ices 1h a& Crim 
wa the 1 cel Let them not ask 
Ww e] hy » thei son 
or tixed in their rings is any less a prope 
ornament or less beautiful b iuse 1t 1S Calle 

i diseased cretion.” There is no erw 
in the maki oY TaKI r of the pe irl, It doe 
not consciousiy dim h the life and beauty 
and melody of the world. But the dead bird 
upon Cyrilla’s hat does all that, and it brutal 


izes those who » the mischief. 

a fashion, the w« aring of de ac 
tless wrong, and the protest 

not only raised, but 

of the most effective meth 


of the 


against it which 1s 


organize 1. as Oo 


oT st wing the m 


how 
Is 
iSsacre 


Innocents, Wil 


suggest to many a gentle heart that uncon 
sciously it has aided and abetted an offence 
against which every humane and generous 


fecling prote sts; 


anc 
ly removed from hat and 


as the offence is swift 
bonnet, in the 
of this 


a hymn of grati 


sweet 
and happy voices of t birds 
mer their hearts will hear 
tude. 


ie 


sum 





yn ¢, when the sun peeps throug 
if-la Wil s of the grove 
int t ippy birds re y 
1 melo is madrigals of love! 
it < of this, remember too 
vs morning somewhere, and abe 
s, from shore to sl 


some 


vhere the birds are singing evermore 


Julia Ward Howe of 


Harris of his Faust. 
has l | 


his Women, Professo: 
Each of thess 
if their fortuitous com 
bination not enhance their worth, w« 
cannot say that it necessarily detracts from it 
They seem to us, so far as they severally go 
to embody a good deal of original if not novel 
impression, and iin ade 
quacy; it Is little 
insufficient. Dr. He dge’s elucidation of the 
allegory which he explains is as unquestion 
ably interesting as the Miirchen itself is tire 
some, even now when its cloudy prophecies 
concerning the rehabilitation of Germany seem 
fulfilled. Mr. Sanborn’s inquiry as to Goethe's 
influence on English literature is interesting, 


lectures 
its value, an 


aoes 


to have each a cert 
whole book that is a 








certain 








g one 

I “ " irectly, Goethe's 

\ ese latest times, 

Le l Wa pula 

ted \ tG AN usiness, that 
twa t Vii l ny 
of lif oO pursue a 

it ( t persons mtroduce | 

\ m ed to appear and disap 

\ rkno $ people in the actual 

vol l i. lesson which the writers 

bie } } ( be too grateful 

I 1 { \ ee | faction to re \ lers 

it the \ ( in the co ct of 

the G thea 1 Ss which 1 ll ve nce ol 

their time; this remains almost their sole con 

tribu 1 to the ence of fiction. They are 

very primitive in certain characteristics, and 

with their calm, deep insight,an amusing 

ielplessness in dramatization. “ Wilhelm re- 


ndulged in the follow 
reflections,” is a mode of analysis which 
vould not be practice 
th ( iness of n 
Yeist is very «aro 


ntures wit 


room, ana 
and all 
Wilhelm 


feeble. 


d nowadays ; 
mmenclature in 

romantic and 
lh robbers seem as if dream- 


| out of | | { 


of books of chivalry, and the tendency 
0 allegorization affects one like an endeavor 
m the authors part to escape from the un 
realities which | nust have felt harassingly, 
German as he was Mixed up with the shad- 





W and il Sl s are honest, whole some, eVv- 
ry-day people, who have the air of wander 
ng ibout among them, without 
letin n; and the mists are full ofa 
ml in spite of them, we know 
for commor nd poetry. What is use 


ie’s methods is the 
h it bring, 
cannot produce a@ mas 


W ¢ f Goet 
fact, 


st mastel 


ition of the whic must 


recog! 


that the greate 


terpiece in a new kind. The novel was too 
ecently invented in Goethe’s day not to be, 


| of the faults of appren- 


Concol l essays, We believe we 


have lked Howe's almost the bi st, be- 
cause we have found it « of the clearest and 
ira est Ss nks that Goethe differs from 
nost men \ hia written about women in 
Ot sa Zi yr them but she does not blink 
the fact that whatever ideal wo 


Gocthie’s 
his treatment of real 
To our own mind it 
known and un- 
worse, or to imply 
forgiven to his * 
‘ to a man’s *@ 
his power, the greater his 
responsibility before the human conscience, 

God in jut men and 
ro, and what they do in their limited pliys- 


men were, women was 
. ] 


is no defence 


oO say th 


it many otic 


known men were as bad or 
that much must be 
Nothing must be f 


The gvreatel 


genius,” 
reiven en- 
ius.” 
which is us. come 
ical lives is of comparatively litthe moment; 
it is what they say that really survives to bless 
or to ban: and we wish that some of our vood 
Concord philosophers—pure souls and right 
minds as they had thought it well to 
recognize the evil that Wordsworth felt in 
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Goethe 


The re 


.and that must long survive him. 


is a kind of thing—a kind of metaphysical 
lie against righteousness and common-sense 

which is called the Unmoral, and is supposed 
to be different from the Immoral; and it is this 


which is suppose d to cover many of the faults 
of Goethe. His Wilhelm Meiste r, for ¢ xample x 
is so far removed within the 
“ideal” that its unprincipled, its evil 
pled, tenor in regard to women is pronounced 


fore 


fi region of the 


princi 


*unmorality,’ 
less. But no 
without some consideration of the ethics of 
his novel, and in this particular the 
Concord study of his life and genius is sig 
nally defective. There is no lecture on Wil 
helm Meister, no recognition of the qualities 
which caused Wordsworth to hurl the book 
across the room with an indignant perception 
Yet such a recognition 
might have come most fitly from the group 
who preferred rather to burn incense at his 
For the sins of his life Goethe was 
sufficiently punished in his life by 1 final 
marriage with Christiane; for the sins of his 
literature many others must suffer; and 

think it would have been well for the 
shippers of his “genius” to lift a voice of warn 
ing ugainst them in behalf ofthe votaries whom 
they will draw to his cult. Of course people 
who assemble to celebrate could not 
be expected to interrupt the too 
severe a scrutiny of the obliquities of the god. 


‘andl is there inferably harm 
study of Goethe is complete 


creat 


of its sensuality. 


shrine. 
lis 


we 
WO! 


“ venius” 


rites with 


II 

We do not despair, howeve r, of the day 
when the poor herd of humankind 
shall give universal utterance to the universal 
instinet, and shall hold selfish power in pol 
ities, in art, in religion, for the devil that it is; 
when neither its crazy pride nor its amusing 
vanity shall be flattered by the puissance of 
the * geniuses” who have forgotten their duty 
to the common weakness, and have abused it 
to their own glory. In that day we shall 
shudder at many monsters of passion, of self. 
indulgence, of heartlessness, whom we still 
more or less openly adore for the ir * genius,” 
and shall account no man worshipful whom 
we do not feel and know to be good. The 
spectacle of strenuous achievement will then 
not dazzle or mislead; it will not sanctify or 
palliate iniquity; it will only render it the 
more hideous and pitiable. A life at 
good and great will no longer strike us as 
something so anomalous that we shall be 
tempted to question either its goodness or its 
creatness, and in that desirable time we shall 
know fully how to appreciate the unblotted 
sublimity of a career like Longfellow’s. Even 


honest 


once 


now the careful reader of the Life which the 
poet’s brother has lately given us will feel 
that grandeur if he will put all the false and 
misshapen ideals of * genius” out of his mind. 
At first the story moves slowly and even cold- 
ly, but the charm of that unerring loveliness 
of spirit, that never-clouded right-mindedness, 
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that unfaltering loftiness of purpose, grows 
pon you unawares, and it holds you closer 
Ww { close r to the end There is never any- 
ling spectat oor agonized or contorted 





1 it knew sorrow doul 


the long Now ot its 


mtrast with 








Mr 


than we 


Not much more in outline 


Samuel Le note low’s two volumes 
knew of Lonetellow already; but the detail 


vhich he loved ‘Oh, give detai/s of thy lite, 
dear friend, and not generalities, which in no 
vise satisfy !” is here in delighttul fulness. 


letters which he 
wanderings in Spain, in the 


bounds in the wrote | 
n his youthful 

rnals and letters of his subsequent journeys 
and in Ger 
ind those of the long period of his resi 
with its manifold friend 


duties, 


ind sojourns in Italy, in France, 
many, 
ambridge, 
ved 


SOTrOW, 


lence in ¢ 
it its 


ships, 1ts beto 


Its heavy 


its days of 


pain. There was nothing to be hidden, and 
nothing is kept from us that could throw 
light upon his life, whose beauty was so great, 

‘ The 
first Jove and marriage is given 
with unstudied pathos, and with the perfect 
taste which marks the biographe rsh 


of his material throughout ; 


whose incidents were so simple and few. 
story of his 
t indling 


and then there is 


is 


not much more to tell except the story of his 
coming to Cambridge, and of his union with 
the M ry Ashburton of his beautiful romance. 
The chief events of his life there were the po 


and in the abun- 
is nothing te the 


ssion which his work gives of him, cer 


ems which the world knows: 


lant record there ) change 
lpr 


tainly none of those anomalies and contradic 
tions of temper and performance which have 
made modern biography such lurid reading, 
He is a man to whom you have nothing to 
forgive, not even a feeble quality in his irre 
for there is nothing 
Longfellow’s life than the 
manly strength which governed it. He was 
full of fancy, and he had an optimistic gayety 
; but neither his imagination nor his 
faith misled him in large things or small, per 
sonal or public, literary or moral, esthetic or 
political. His philosophy of life was very 
simple, but entirely adequate: to do good and 
to be good, and then “learn to enjoy the pre- 
that little space of time between the 
great past and the still greater future.” There 
is no rancor expressed against any human 
creature, except “the nasty little professor in 
\ dirty schlafrock” at Heidelberg, who, in bid- 
dling the poet farewell, “took his pipe out of 
his mouth and kissed” him on the lips. “1 
had a great mind to take him by che ears,” 
he adds, and it must be owned the offence 
was great. But no one else is visited with 
like severity; not even Poe, whose bitterness 
never imparted itself to Longfellow. Now 
and again there is a touch of his delicate hu- 


pro ichable coodne ae 


more striking in 


of heart, 


sent 


mor; and the letters a 


Int¢ sting S tim Lady ces una ft 
tation of youth subsi ics iving the poet cleat 
as to his purpose and destiny lle was not 
ilWways so sure of either, for in 1829 he wy 
*M poetic career is fi shea, and f x 
yi is alter he made no verses 

While the details of his life will not char 
the teeling tow 1 him, they w { } 
for the re it \ I i { ma 
Iresh reason to ¢ MmirmM sell ( 
lor one of t n¢ st and imp . 8 $ 
Longtellow w n Known, for i ( 3 
ichampion of e antisia ( Dut « V 
in his erary career he vy down his ea 
in the Poems Sla ; and thn lout 
Its existence he was the fast friend of t 
that hated it and fought it. In 18387, at t 
time of the Lovejoy meeting, he wro yrane 
to his father The Little Peddlington com 
munity of Boston is In a great toss.... about 
Dr. ¢ inning and the abolitionists: Boston 
IS only a Great vi the tyranny of publi¢ 
opinion there surpasses al let indthro y 
out the long struggle he stood by the 1 t 


ind detended them, with serene dignity 


and courage, when scorn covered them In 
the teeth of Boston respectability, w ich had 
loved him, he never faltered in his fealty. 
What that respectability was ts culture, its 
barbarism, its refinement, its meanness, its 


servility, its arrogance—is now pretty histor 


ical; what respectability was elsewhere in 
1842 may be inferred from the fact that the 
editor of Graham's Maqaz e excused to Long 


h had to be 
e word slav- 
appear in a Phila 
il.and the publ sher obje cted 
even the name of the book 
pages As time passed, and the infamy 
Northern complicity with slavery was 
home to the North by the 
credible Fugitive Slave Law, Lonet 
under date of February 15, 
1851: “I learn that a fugitive slave, or 


accused of being one 


fellow a notice of his book, whic 
made very guarded, because * tl 
ery Was never allowed to 
delphia periodic 
to have appear in 
his 


of 


brought 





now in 


llow wi 


in his journal, 
Liman 
, esc aped to day Irom the 
court-room during the recess, aided by 
Very glad of it. This government 
must not pass laws that outrage the j 
right in the community.” This 
Shadrach. Ofthe rendition of Simms he wrote, 
April 4th, of the same year There is much 
excitement in Boston about the capture of an 
alleged fugitive slave. O city 
When and where 
the great republic, the ‘refuge 
pressed,’ should stoop so low as to be 
hunter of 


Joston:; the court 


other 


blacks, 





Siave 


without soul! 
Shame that 


of the 


will this end ? 
Op- 
the 
Troops under arms in 
house guarded: the Chief- 
Justice of the Supreme Court forced to stoop 
under chains to enter the temple of justice! 
ceed Alus for the people who cannot feel an 
insult! While the ‘great Webster’ comes North 
to see that the work is done 

To a friend who had blamed him for his 
Poems on Slavery, he replied, declining argu- 


come 


l« ’ 
Sliuves 

















! t ting hist ind political creed 
i it of S mer and 

el = » 4 nized a 

| t it But se were 

J ( | ised hi 

] ( t u rlay hi 

I I faith in «loing 

no ¢ cons 

V rature as well 

L ¢ Cit iat res 

ri | est ¢ ict, but thre 
\\ 11 i narrow nd with 

1 st ( chieved in the 
t ( d ideal of good- 

l Ol t which Ss incon il ibly 
| I f e time been t silly 
( sm to depreciate it: but 

t red at it have vilting 
| iest tribute, for they have 

( ot tne average human life: 
{ tt ir KNOWING If, 1s the ubl 

) { 

\ oy it ot S biography consists of 

I ives f 1 Lonet yw’s diaries, which are 
mM te cause more intimate, than 
hh 3 rhe records are often mere com- 
ments 0 ks he is reading; and these 
co thout affecting profundity or 
f i ire often of the last wisdom. Criti 
cism has o7 in these times learned to value 
Bulwe \ t 1. 1849 Longtellow said 
of 7 ( fons: “It has well-drawn charac- 
tel 1 it t tive styl produces upon me the 
effect of flashy waistcoat festooned with 
L > iis judgments were seldom 
sO irsh as these, but they were always clear 
nd «ce led Ile was never swayed by per 
mal tec hor by that larger cockneyism 
Vihich ¢ [ p itriotism, though he was 
n Ame in. zealous and strenuous to the 
last degree, where the good and honor of 
s count were concerned. He abhorred 
nrighteous Mexican war,” and found it 
‘melancholy to see how little true Christian 
fer there is on the subject in the coun 
ti But even in small things he liked a 
thorough Americanism. When Sumner re- 
turned from his social triumphs in England in 
1840, Lonetellow recorded: “I fear that his 
head is a little turned, and no wonder; but 


man, and will see in the end 
something better than breakfast- 
nand d at six.” 

ow had not only great faith in men, 


ning 


u ience as vast and kindly as Lincoln’s. 
Neither the foibles nor the sins of his fellow- 
mortals shut his heart against them, or inclined 
him to distinguish himself from them. He 
expressed in his life and in his literature that 
We rfi toleration which was the only virtue 


left for the Americans to invent. Doubtless 
| If that he too had his foi- 
in fact, a tradition of his 
udiness in neck-ties and waistcoats survived 
his youth in Cambridge, and his biographer 
does not b it. But there was nothing in 
that blameless life to blink, nothing to pal- 


Lim s¢ 


bles like the 


rest; 


ink 
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It was filled full 
of let 
1 interfused 
this, so that it could ne vel become 


He 


liate, nothing to deprecate. 
With al 
ters, but a 


itself with 


nost ardent and generous love 


love of men mingled an 


reckless or cruel. 


Wl smoothest verse was harsher-toned tha 
left no heart to burn at the mention of his 
hame, Yet. as we have suggested, no estimate 


of his character could be more mistaken than a 
conception of his goodness as a weak mildness, 
This gentlest of nven 
It was his strength 
and it not only softened him 





“a mush of concession.” 
was one of the manliest. 


that was kind; 


to the folly of others, but armed him with 
pity against their envy and malice and in- 
gratitude, all which he felt in full measure 


throughout his life. It enabled him also to 
bear with dignity the uninstructed arrogance 
in criticism which found the pure and serene 
beauty of his work unsatisfying, and hanke1 
ed for something contorted and passion 
stricken. 

It will be long, probably, before the Concord 
School of Philosophy will study Longfellow’s 
life and genius; and perhaps it will begin 
by denying him the latter; but in the former 
it will have to leave no chapter untouched. 
In the mean time we can commend it to the 
unphilosophical without reservation, and espe- 
cially we can ask the young to teach them- 
selves from his career, not the 
which he alone had the secret, but the good- 
ness, which is open and possible to all, and 
which no one can read his life without feeling 
in supreme degree. 


ereatness of 


Ii] 


Now that we have the new Boston trans- 
lation César Birotteau, we are reminded 
again how Balzac stood at the beginning of 
the great things that have followed since in 
fiction. There is an interesting likeness be- 
tween his work in this and Nicolas Gogol’s in 
Dead Souls, which serves to illustrate the si- 
multaneity of the literary movement in men of 
such widely separated civilizations and condi 
tions. Both represent their characters witli 
the touch of exaggeration which typifies; but 
in bringing his story to a close, Balzac em- 
ploys a beneficence unknown to the Russian, 
and almost as universal and as apt as that 
which smiles upon the fortunes of the good in 
the Viear of Wakefield. It is not enough to 
have rehabilitated Birotteau pecuniarily and 
socially; he must make him die triumphantly, 
spectacularly, of an opportune hemorrhage, in 
the midst of the festivities which celebrate his 
restoration to his old home. Before this, hu- 
man nature has been laid under contribution 
right and left for acts of generosity toward the 
righteous bankrupt; even the king sends him 
six thousand frances. It is very pretty; it is 


ol 


touching, and brings the lump into the read- 
ers throat; but it is too much, and one per- 
ceives that Balzac lived too soon to profit by 
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Balzac. The later men, especia ly the Rus- 
ins, have known how to forbear e excess 
s ota ysis, to withhold the weak recul 

descriptive and cares r epithets, to 
ters suftice r themseives A this 
not mean that ¢ b . \ 
rl ld pa etic story, as s s sa 

: 1 

ch story Can well be, Tull of shrewa ly ¢ 
( d knowledge of men, and of a wood art 
strugeling to free itself from self-conscious 
ss But it does mean that Balzac at his 
best was under the burden of traditions which 

has he | 


Iped fiction to throw off. He felt 


ged to construct a mechanical plot, to su 
charge his characters, to moralize ope1 ind 
baldly; he permitted himself t ympathiz 
vith certain of his people, and to p t out 
others for the abhorrence of his re ders This 
snot so bad in him as it would be in a1 
elist of our day. It is simply primitive and 
nevitable, and he is not to be judged by it 

In fact, there is also something of national 


Manthly Rerard 1 


POLITICAL. 
( UR Record is closed on the 16th of April 
The Rhode Island State eleetion, April 7, 
Lin the return of Governor Wetmore and 


resulted 
all the other pres nt officers ¢ xcept Attorney 


General Colt. The Prohibition amendment 
was carried by a decisive majority 

rhe following bills were JMASSE «din Congress 
during the month: Electoral Count, Senate, 


Mareh17; pension of $2000 to General Hanecock’s 
both 


widow, Houses: $500,000 


appropria 
for monument to Lincoln at Was! 
ate, April 1; Labor-Arbitration, House, April 3, 
by 195 to 30 (modified so that arbitration is 


ting 
| 


ington, Sen- 


optional, and the government the 
pense up to $1000 in each ea 
$550,000 for Congressional Library building, 
House, April 5, Senate, April 8; Mexican War 
Pension, House, April 5, by 158 to 62. 


pays eX- 


se); appropriating 


the United States army 
to 30,000 men was rejected by the 
April 7, by a vote of 19 to 31. 

The Free Coinage Bill was defeated in the 
House, April 8, by a vote of 126 (97 Democrats 
and 29 Republicans) to 163 (70 Democrats and 
93 Republicans). 


The bill to inerease 


senate, 


Mr. George Hearst was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Stoneman United States Senator from 
California in place of the late John F. Miller. 
Murray, of Utah, resigned, and 
Caleb W. West, of Kentucky, was appointed in 
his place. 

Mr. Gladstone’s bill 


Governor 


for the better govern- 
ment of Ireland was made publie April 15. 
It debars the proposed Irish parliament from 
legislating concerning the status, dignity, or 
succession of the crown; from passing laws 


RECORD OF 
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itv in t too visibly erated in s of 
César Bu S reha l lt we 

ve an eminent ¢ c of t slum 
| s essay on Les G Vai § / 
t R _M. ] Dupuy, spea 
the mecha i s ot Fi ! sts 
S Ou i 1 ine ~ such s 
carpentel ( struct w KS l I 
4 if ( ( Wile! 
ntel is ma eed W 1 sO } ( l 3 
\ I { tion n s wit i ep 
t i a Cal ¢ Ss ected 1 ae 
from f vord! Wet 1 ourselves at 
outset eas 1 these Russian roma 
1 ot art, but str ped I the littie art 
W LLOS¢ ( } t resem ( the « se ol 
lite; where the pe nag itate, s etimes 
remal et; where the action proceeds with 
out haste il ( i or does n trouble 
himself t L « ind f h up. It is 
el ol, for m to note fac ind express 
charact 

> oe > 2 
if Current Events. 
affecting peace or war, the army or navy, the 
militia or volunteers, or the defence of tlhe 
realm, and from taking any action concern 
ne the foreign or colon il relations of the 
empire Among the other subjects placed 


he yond thy 
d 


prizes and booties of war, offences against the 


of the Irish government to 


powell 


eal with are dignities, titles, and honors, 


I I 


la \ 


of nations, treason and alienage, natural 
ization, copyright, patents, mails, telegraphs, 
coinage, and weights and measures. The ball 
further prohibits Ireland from doing anything 
to establish or endow ai y religion, or to dis 
turb or confer any privilege son account otf re 
ligious belief, and also forbids it to impose 


customs or 
the 


and dissolve 


excise duties, 


to 


The Queen 1s given 
Same prerogative 


the Irish 
o the Imperial Parliament 


summon, prorognue, 
she has 
lo 
her Majesty also is reserved the power to erect 
forts, arsenals, 
The Irish le 


taxes to be paid into t 


legisiature as 


With respect t 
magazines, and dock - yards. 
vislature Is permitted to 1mpose 


he Fund 


to defray the expenses of the public service 


Consolidated 


Ireland, subject to the provisions of the Irish 
Land Purchase Bill, but 


or appropriate revenues without the Queen’s 


is not to either raise 
recommendation made through the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant. The Church property in Ireland is to 
belong to the Irish people, subject to existing 
The executive government of Ireland 
is vested by the Queen in 


charges. 
a Lord-Lieutenant, 
who will govern with the aid of such officers 
and councils as the Queen may appoint, and 
will give or withhold the Queen’s assent to such 
bills as the Irish legislature may pass. 
Messrs. Chamberlain and Trevelyan resigned 
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from the British cabinet March 27. Messrs. 
Jame Stansfield and the Earl of Dalhousie 
ere a ommted te ueceed them. 

\ he y ‘ except Russia have agreed 
to recog eP e Alexander as Governor of 
aster Roume 1 du ne lis lite. 

Cre Don Be irdo Soto has been elected 
Pre el of Costa Rica, and Caceres President 

Per 

Che italian M ry of Signor Depretis, form 
ed June ) Tees, resigned April eS. 

The German Reichstag, March 27, by a vote 


f IAL to 3, rejected Prince Bismarck’s Spirit 
Monop B ind on Mareh 31, by a vote of 
173 to 146, prolonged the Anti-Socialist law 
t O VeATR 

Che Lower House of the Prussian Landtag, 
April 7, adopted the bill expropriating the land 
tthe Poles in Posen, and colonizing the prov- 
ce th Germans 
DISASTERS. 


wmner 


Perpetua. Twelv 


Beda foundered off Cape 


men lost. 


Varch 20 Steam-ship Rapidan, from New 
York for Costa Rica, February 2, given up for 

s ith all hands Fifteen persons killed by 
an explosion on the steamer Colombia at the 
island of ‘Tumaco. 

{pri 7.—Last-bound express train on the 
Hoosac ‘Tunnel Railroad went over a precipice 


Chita’ s 


MONG the many disadvantages of civiliza- 


A 


tion is the want of employment for wo- 
men In a natural state this does not arise. 
It is only when we get into an advanced stage 


of civilization that women begin to get out of 
to them- 


selves and a source of solicitude to their friends. 


employment, and become a burden 


Therefore this want of employment seems to 
be an artificial want, and we are set thinking 
there is not something 


that 


whether wrong In our 


ROC ial atiate 


throws half our population 


out of working gear, and necessitates the for- 


mation of societies and attacks on social preju- 
the 


independent standing and an excuse for con- 


in order to give gentler sex a sort of 


aice 


tinuing in existence in this industrial age. 
Now in Tzintzoutzan there is no such want, 
ind there never has been. The women have 
plenty to do there,and do it without loss of 
easte, and Tzintzoutzan is one of the oldest 
villages on this continent, and has in its an- 


cient church a finer painting than can be found 
in any church in the United States. The in- 
telligent reader does not need to be told that 
this village, on Lake Pazteuaro, was formerly 
state of Michoacan, 





the capital of the great 


and that it had a reputation in Europe long, 
long before there was a beer brewery at Ho- 
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150 feet high, near Greenfield, Massachusetts 


Twelve persons killed and many injured. 


{pri/ 14.—St. Cloud and Sauk Rapids, Min- 


nesota, swept by a tornado. Seventy people 


killed and much property destroyed. 


OBITUARY. 


Vareh 16.—In Annapolis, Maryland, Captain 
J. Waddell, Commander of the Confed 
erate ship Shenandoah during the civil war 

March 19, , Dr. Leopold 
Zunz, the distinguished Hebrew scholar, 
hinety-two years. 

March 25.—In Paris, the Countess of Ch: 
bord, aged sixty-nine years. 

March 27.—In London, Sir Henry Taylor, 
author of Philip Van Artevelde, aged « ighty-six 


James 


In Berlin, Germany 


aged 


im 


years. 

Varch 2k. In London, Most Rev. Richard 
Chevenix Trench, D.D., for many years Arch 
bishop of Dublin, in his seventy-ninth year. 
In London, Right Hon. William FE. 
Forster, ex-Chief Secretary for Ireland, aged 
sixty-t ight years. 

In Philadelphia, Hon. John Welsh, 
ex-Minister to England, aged eighty-one years 

April 12 
deus Fairbanks, inventor, aged ninety years. 

April 13.—At Niagara Falls, Ontario, Charles 
Humphrey Noyes, founder of the Oneida Com 
munity, in his seventy-fifth year. 


{po il 5. 


April 10. 


In St. Johusbury, Vermont, Thad- 


Mrauer, 


boken. 
King 


That was in the days when the good 
Sinzicha Tangajuan Bulgo Caltzouzi 
reigned there, and looked down from his pal- 
ace above the lake upon a prosperous commu- 
nity. 
Caltzouzi still make handsome red pottery in 
this village—an industry carried on in nearly 
every Proper division of labor exists 
here. The men either draw 
dig the clay. The women knead the clay and 
mould it—in short, make the pottery—while 
the men fire it, and transport it on their boats 
No- 
n be more felicitously domestic than 
to see the man squatting on the earth floor of 
his open-work abode, chatting with a com- 
rade, each man wrapped to the nose in a se- 
rape, and crowned with a big hat that leaves 
nothing of the face visible except the black 
eyes, While the woman kneeling by the stone 
pats the red clay and deftly shapes it into plates 
and pans and jars. Her clothing is scant 
would hardly do for Ocean Grove in the season 


The descendants of the subjects of King 


house. 


the fish-nets or 


in big erates long distances to market. 
thing e: 


but a great mass of coal-black hair falls over 
her shoulders, and when the sun strikes it there 
is ared glow in it. This woman is cheerful; 
she smiles often, and when she smiles shows 
two rows of beautiful white teeth. It never 
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} 


ant of em- 


has occurred to her that s 


ployment, not does that question disturb any 


the villas her. 


man 1h ge concerning As she 
orks she eats now and then a preserved piece 
of the maguey plant—a substance that looks 
like leather soaked in molasses By-and-by 
she l erush the corn with two stones, and 
repare Ll bake the tor i. Some time dur 
r the day she w slip into the ehur O1 
mtoa little ulole chape , and say Lb prayer to 
s Helena, or before some other lage, ind at 
vht curl up on amat u her pottery and sleep 
t sicep of thre employed, By ind-by, per- 
haps, the telegraph and the railway \ come 
1 Czintzoutzan, and the question of the con 
dition and position of women will be raise« 
there will be at once a ant of employ 

] t tor women. 


Ss toextract nomoral out 


The Drawer expect 


ot this iilustrat The season is at hand 
en the great mass of the unemployed, most 
of Whom hope always to be unemployed (« 


cept, indeed, in good works about 


are 


their spare time into the country to enjoy a 
y rest from the busy idleness of the winter. 
They are to leave Dante and Shakespeare and 


the clubs for the green fields and pastures new 
of Milt 


rural district 


nm. Now some of these will go into the 


missionaries of 


Sas MUSSIOnNAries 


the beautiful in dress, or missionaries of liter 
iry culture, or missionaries to build a hamlet 
chapel, with a bell in it and an embroidered 
pulpit cushion. All this is wel But with 
all these blessings they will diffuse all through 


of the want 
The 


instance, will suddenly discover that 


the country a sense of employ- 


ment for women. farmer’s daughter, for 


she has 


nothing to do, and that she ought to go some- 


where else and do it; that is, get employment 


Now it 


seems 


that is appropriate for woman. 


to the Drawer, with all deference to civiliza- 
tion, that there is a great deal to do in the 
country, to say nothing of the villages. Did 
it ever strike the American mind that this 
United States, blessed as it is with better 
fruits, vegetables, meats, than any other por- 


tion of the globe, is conspleuons for poor cook- 


ing? That the most difficult thing for the 
traveller or the summer boarder to find is 
What is sometimes called a “ good meal of 


? If all the the United 
States were to turn their attention to cooking 
for the 
vive to other things that 
there would be ample em- 
ployme of them. The Drawer 
vields to nobody in admiration of Dante and 


victuals” women in 


one serious attention that they 


year 


make this world so 
nearly a paradise 


t tor every one 


Browning, and the German club, and the his- 


tory club, and Early English; but if the mis- 
sionaries who are about to go into tl 
try really desire to solve the problem of work 
for women, and to benefit their generation su- 
premely, let them devote their to 
the art of refined wholesome 
cooking which they are supposed to enjoy in 
their city homes. If it is objected that they 


e coun- 


sSurmmer 


teaching and 





themselves do not know how to cook, tli 
there is the more reason why they s Itake 
up this braneh of mnadustry bnnah be " Cal 
ry into the country a biessing, instead of set 
t roan ¢ ple of adiscontel mia t aesil 
for some extra-domestic employment Ve do 
Waste and shorte oul ves he atte 
ood Chris ins OW VILIANOUSLY CO r { ‘ 
I is Vet sara ba hovod mo a i ( 
propel prepare a prece of toa ht forano i 
u Ot dunt iste to eat We ‘ ‘ ot 
the most important functions te to 
l inf, tl careless, the uncieat Lo reverse 
ali t our social state Ww be to ta eS 
fo. er the ques 1 OF ¢ piloyinent tor ) 
mien I S true that ma chefs lh ‘ iken 
the posith l iit is luip sible for we ie to 
i in dist tion as Cooks We tl that 
they mw r-estimate the artistic ecapabil of 
omankind If the ill only turn their at 
te tion to this ar es 1 the course ota 
ration ‘ i ‘ is we cress this 

cou ry Th already do in [zintzoutza 

WHEN you are 1 ( ifarn s req ed 
in the service, be s the ring i whe ou 
can readily get hold of it A widow of forty 


decided to marry to herself a boy of nineteen. 


The minister at the appropriate place asked 
the boy for the ring, that he might there th 
endow the motherly bride with all his goods, 
The boy thrust his fingers in his right-hand 


Waistcoat pocket; 1f seemed not to be 
He 


el 


Lbere, 


tried for it in his left-hand waistcoat pock 


; his fingers « not, 
‘What can 
the bride 


* Don’t talk,” said the 


asped it 
you have done with it?” asked 
boy-bridegroom. His 
face became eloquent ‘ 
his eve s downward. He fellinto a brow) 
possibly a He became oblivious 


of hi 


“Do not let 


vreeh stuay. 
Is Surroundings, 


be 


us Walt; we can 
said the impatient bride 


married 
Without a ring,” 


Don’t bother me 


said the boy, who was 

busy exploring the realm of memory. 
Some of the guests began to smile, others 
gave premonitions of laughter. The minister 


lips till the blood started. 
At |: 

the 
right-hand pocket of his waist 
had 


his Still tl 


bit 
ulsive 
the 


coat, where he 


bridegroom pondered. ist he cony 


ly thrust his fingers into corner of 


tried for it first, and there he found the 
ring. The broken thread of eeremony as re 
united, and the marriage knot completed. If 
the widow herself had taken charge of the 
ring, it would have been forth-coming on de 
mana, Let your bride take care of the ring 
if you are not old enough to take care of it 


yourself, 


WHEN 


a face as possible on the matter. 


you go to get married, put as resolnte 
Imitate the 
A party of 
young people went to a clergyman in central 


brave young country bridegroom, 


New York one evening; among the others a 











( 1 é ho ere candidates for matrimony 
| ere married standi before the min 
s ra i! ( va being seated at the 
farther end of t room l have now the 
| ! ‘ r of troducing newly 
I ed ¢ e to their trienads tive t it 

I ‘ N st is ma not 
l ( 5 vice silence be im op 
pers ( \ is the pa ful s ness Was 
broken by the voice of a young countryman 
f ithe farthest corner, speaking to the bride 

7 Jim, I say! yer did that extry We 
hed a ee ver would be skittish when you 
Was tied ) yu osh! yer looked bold as a 


frequent divorces 


In some 


of our Western Siate and the intimated fact 
that uvvers leave their professional card at 
the wedding reception comes the follo ving 
Incident, related to 


a country parson” by a 


physician, a brigade surgeon in the late war, 
li is atter the Emancipation Proclamation, 

het the “contraband” began to realize his 
Importance, and his diction took on a loftier 
tone rh piace is Richmond, and the oe- 
ecasion a wedding at the most fashionable col- 
ored church. The groom and bride entered 
the packed church elegantly attired, and evi- 


dent 


Vy realizing the profound sensation that 


attended their alvent. The dusky clergyman 
In most solemn and dign fied tone proceeded 
With the services amid a stillness that could 
be felt. The climax was reached with the 
8 estive finale I pronounce you hus- 
band and wife nu a vod 


rut wife of a clergyman, on being interro- 


the « 


rated as to uurse her husband pursued 
when he had a poor sermon, naively replied, 
0 e hollows it up good and loud.” 


IN the Microcosm, an Etoniay monthly pub- 


lished when the Right Hon. tieorge Canning 
was a student in Eton College, there is an ar- 
ticle, of which Canning was the author, on 
* The Art of Swearing,” in which the follow- 
ing occurs: 

‘IT remember to have heard an honest Hi- 
bernian divine, whose zeal for morality would 
sometimes hurry him a little beyond the limits 


of good grammar or good sense 
| that * the 
nor walk 


in the height 
little children 
about the 


} } 
aeciare 


neviher ran 


thai could 


rpheming, 


speak 


A Goon story was current in a quiet Vermont 


town, in which I was reared (writes a corre- 


from it early), that il- 


force of character and exec- 


spondent who got away 
well the 
utive ability of t 


lustrates 
\ he immediate descendants of 
our foremothers. It ran as follows: 
Che village school-house, built by the pio- 
neers from Connecticut, fell at leneth into a 
t Year after year the 
usual number of school meetings were holden, 


state 


of dilapidation. 
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but no vote was passed to build a new school- 
The mothers the 
failure to provide suitable shelter for their chil- 
dren, but their complaints were unheeded. At 
last the the matter into 

n hands, and formed and exeented a 


house. murmured against 


y determined to take 
their ow 
plan of which only pioneer women would be 
Capa me, 

A report was spread that wolves were prow] 
ing about a remote part of the town, and so 
many of the 
that 


women were In a state of terror 
a day was fixed upon for a wolf-hunt. 
I do not 
remember whether any wolves were killed o1 


It is by 


The men rallied from far and near, 


not, no means unlikely, as they were 
However that 
be, when the hunters met at “the store” 
the next morning to talk the matter over there 
the 
the S¢ hool-louse 


far from searce in those days. 
may 
was another topic of interest, which threw 
wolf-hant quite out of mind 
Was in ruins! 

I have always enjoyed the story without 
quite believing it true; but I fell in lately with 
a gentleman whose father was an honored citi- 
zen of the town, and in the course of the con- 
him if he heard the 
story, and whether there was any truth in it. 

He smiled quietly, and said, almost too de- 
liberately to satisfy my impatient interest, “I 
ought 


versation I asked ever 


to know: 
Whole affair.” 


I was an eye-witness of the 
He went on to say that though he was a 
small boy when the incident occurred, he re- 
His father 
was away from home, and his mother went out, 


membered the circumstances well, 


giving him strict orders to remain in the house 
until her return. 
the fact that 


His curiosity was excited by 


she took with 


her a saw. He 
watched from the window, and saw one wo- 
man after another trudging up the street, 


They were carrying with them ropes, ladders. 
axes, and whatever implements each thought 
she could use most effectively in the destruc- 
tive work. 

At last he could 
He left along 
through the fields, hiding behind buildings and 
walls until he came to a high 
the rear of the school-house. 


endure the 
the house, and 


suspense ho 


longer. crept 
board fence in 
Here he founda 
convenient erack, through which he watched 
the whole proceeding. 

He laughed heartily as he recalled the scene 

women chopping and sawing, pulling ropes 
and climbing ladders; women in every imagi- 
nable costume and attitude. He remembered 
particularly the presence of Mrs. Squire R——, 
whose husband was perhaps the most influ- 
ential man in town, in spite of his blunt wit, 
which often hurt its luckless object. 

“Thorough work they made of it,” he said, 
in closing. “Not a post or beam was left in 
place, and even the timber was chopped into 


useless bits.” 

He remembered well the uproar at the store 
the next morning, and the towering rage in 
went home, declaring that 





which Squire R 
























his wife 


never had anything t io with it 











from the time that he disappeared wit i his 
tchen door he was never k vn to meution 
the suvjyect 

SOON Iter the S S thirst moOV W ] I 
Mrs. S vent upstairs one eve ne andi «¢ 
tered t room where her darli Ly la asieeyp, 
Chere e found her husband standing by the 
de of the crib and gazing earnestly at thre 
( if As sli stood still for a moment, toue 


by the sight, the tears filled her eyes, and 





she thought, “Oh, how dearly Charlie loves 
that b ! Imagine the shock to her fe vs 

en he suddently turned toward her and ey 
Cilalmed, 


“My dear, 


they can get 


it is incomprelhce 
up such a erib 


dollars 


and a half.’ 


Mr. Mae ,a well 


told ot 


residing a 


rus st 
known 


ory 


Is 


> } 
Rockli 


humorist 


da, oO the Ottawa, who combines the duties 
of station agent and postmaster: Having act- 
edt for some time as master of mails at that 
place to the satisfaction of the community, 
but without pay, the M. P. for the district pro- 
cured his appointment as postmaster, and the 
head of the department wrote him that he 





wh ple isure in coufirmil a his position 
the salary to be the same as heretofore.” 
Phis pleased Mae immensely, and he wrote to 
the chiel ac iowledging the honor. i just 
wrote | he says, “that I felt honored, as 
in duty bound, by the contirmation of my ap- 
pointment, and was glad to know the salary 
was to be the same as heretofore, namely, no 
thing a year; for, Says I, Va h-h-h ite Like 
f-f-f-fury to have to p-p-p-pay anything! 


famous character in Cincin 


aays Whom we 


of Walter Fe1 


THERE w: 


nati in its earliel 


sia 
Will disguise 


under the name Fergu 


rusohl. 


son was of a convivial nature, and often in- 
dulged too deeply in the flowing bow] He 
staggered home one time in the wee sma’ 


] 
he 
i 


hours, and was met at t door by his wife. 


Bracing himself against the door-jamb, he 


said, 

“Mrs. Ferguson (hic), do you know what is 
the matter with me?” 

“Yes, Mr. Ferguson,” his wife replied 
“you are drunk, sir, very drunk.” 


“Mrs. Ferguson (hi 


he. 


, you are correct,” said 
“You gue ssed it the first time.” 

On another oceasion Ferguson was wending 
his uncertain way homeward, sorely troubled 
he knew 
for 
Suddenly a bright 


in his mind over the curtain lecture 
for him, and 
some means of evading it. 
idea from 
He would slip quietly into the house, and get 
Accord- 


ingly he carefully undressed in the lower ball, 


was in store casting about 


was evolved his befuddled brain. 
into bed without awaking his wife. 


stole gently upstairs, aud crept into bed, with 
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his faes 





















ta congra ited himself uy Ss succes 
t Ss far, and went to sleep W he ea ke 
1 the morning he dared not lo t his ft 
and atterlving still for a fe n te ‘ 
earing a noise from her, he concluded s 
vas st isieep He then dete ned toa 
very quietly, carry his clothes int ‘ 
adress there ana oO ¢ town to | s es 
t waiting for | kfast iC 
cess This hak me¢ ne the colore SCT 
Vant-girl do stall lit silt 
‘Eliza, vou can te your mistress I expect 
to be very busy to-da ind therefore IT didn't 
stop to eat breakfast th her t mol 
‘La SAKES Mr. Ferguson! Sille ] i 
MIssus done cone 4 \ estere mor ng 
ind said she woul t be back till dis eve Yr.’ 
rue family to which Johnnie Stubbs belonged 
ved a few years ago in Woonsocket, Rhoue 
Island. It was rumored that the relations be 
tween Stubbs senior and his wife wei ot of 
the pleasantest, and Johnnie had doubtless 
heard many a family dis n which the 
father’s strongest point against Mrs. Stubbs 
was that she was a Hicks when he raised het 
to her present title, and in which her collapsed 


was that she 
pect no better treatment 


rymose endadmng could ex 


and lach 


from one of the low 


lived Stubbses. One day Johnnie took his 
fishing-pole and went down to the stream that 
ran near the house and commenced bobbing 


eecis aownh 


vas excited by his f 


to the sport, and rst nib 
ble, he heard his mother’s voice ealling him 
loudly tocomein. “ There itis!’ exclaimed the 
disgusted young philosophe The 1 t 
the Stubbses begin ter fish, the Hickses be vin 
ter hollez 

Since a “Tusband” has published this 


“memorial” in a country journal, there is no 


reason why it should not be passed along: 





wa l the ¢ $1 . 
Che UK ny t the av } ‘ 
Lida, Orlando, and I 
Metl 3 I see thee as be f g sof y 
Bu t are n,fort 1 has is er 
Ra wait t ( ids 1 by 
Ther ew meet the +} weet } 
Lida, Orlar nd I 
A sister did ¢ e for the in thy last } S 
May heaven be he t sv s irs 
Rachel, wait until the clouds roll 
Then we will meet thee in the sweet nd-by 
Lida, Orland De} nd I 
A brother-in-law also opened his | rt ar hand, 
And bes 1 thee all the gifts t lal 
ul the clouds r 
mé thee } \ y, 

d De 1, ¢ I ind 

iman, to forgive is di ‘ 
That was t tia I hoy tis 
Rachel, wait until the clouds r I 
Then we will meet thee in the sweet } nd-by, 
Lida, Orlando, De 4, Charley, Minnie, and I 
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t sneceedin 


rr. This is too high for him 


wishes to join in t 


n 


ri 


Doxology 


it, he decides to sing 


° 


4. And he gives it up as a bad job. 


First he 


tries th 
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rea fe for the failures she por 
‘ tt despornade tC Tone Vf he t 
sta of ethics which her els 
er re vion of She ¢ t 
( I ! from the vario 
( ‘ Le ired ~ ‘ ‘ 
r ’ tters a d ] Il i yy! ‘ 


er, dwelling less ‘ 
t Oman tine Vol t S 11 
’ tiie yomian Wp 
‘ is She sho t (5 ] 
( Ll adist ct ‘ ) ot ‘ 
i lL upon pl ( t 
1 | Ss ivers 
\ regulated not « | ‘ 
) the cont t of | l 
’ | s, b these pr eS I] 
is expressions of her ow Del 
her own parti r Vie 3, Mi \\ ) ce 
( have dotnre I r of if ra 
tere h the lovers of Sha re tind 
s 80 s,and even ! FT 1) S 
And no clearer, deeper summary of ¢ ree | 
s character, manner, aims, and ee in tl 
of letters has yet appeared tha S CO 
Lin the different chapters of boc 
Mi Woolson holds that ther ea ( 0 
8 doubt that Georg | 0 1 s 
ret r interest for tne re s of ite 
da undas pictures of cert 1 f Eng 
: ocla fe in the 1 er 
{ ranhie qua % , 
live s long as the orks of Fa B ‘ 
J Auste or { " tte Bro And y 
cing her u 1 a higher p ‘ in these ( 
clit S ! Shie¢ 0 ( wa el 
l sts b Georg Sale n Fr \W 
confessing that her intellect S 14 rf 
very highest or rarest, that s \ 


Shakespeare, a Dante. or a Newto Mrs. Woo 


son ce ires that the positio i@ bas attamed 
rlish literature is the most ¢ ilted et 
reached by her sex. Her power of charactei 
on is placed foremost amone the rare « 
cellenees of her work. No portraiture of mere 


form or fashion, no trick of manner or speech 
no single mental or moral quality, sufficine for 
the make-up of her men and women, their na 
tures, Mrs. Woolson believes, are re ‘ iled is 
presenting that tangled web of good and il 
strength and weakness, which forms the moral 
and intellectual structure of every individual 
of our race, and which is found so often amony 
the men and women of Shakesp ire’s work 
With Shakespeare in certain respects, but al 
ways with due deference to the greater mind 


Mrs. Woolson sometimes compares her, clain 


oF ind justly, we think—that in her rapid 
portraitures of children, of children too youn 
to do more than play the first and second of 
the seven ages of man, she is the superior of 
the creator of the young York and young Clai 


ence of the historic plays. Shakespeare’s ch 


dren are usually the unhappy scions of royal 
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shia ss of 
vd | 
Mrs. WW 3 
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G | 
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| | 
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) “ ( ‘ 
‘ 1 e \ | 
G l his be 
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Ss ‘ | 
ic ita é ~ 
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l 1e 1 t MM i I ( 
) . e pl ot i's Ile « 
3 ‘ o Abra l 
} 
) 5 ote 1 ’ 
( 1 I l ‘ H I t 
{ ) ( 1 I 
) ea ey 
ISS yiies of a noble, | ft Ss r of 
I ( l ca ss po Soa It 
: , et. and ¢« - : nna De { 
i it ) 0 l 1 L i 
S The. r ts) fa S ( 
s 1 hel yrnne i l ers 1 iN \ 
woks too é nut ei! mst ‘ I 
rt ind incomplete . ] el 
( SO Clearly and so reas t S ] utiie 
Mrs. V S » 4 S wes (; re el 
pers¢ i i ers, q S | rasa 
I Isa yaa ’ | e@ I rl s 
‘ mst ot i ey her o \ l I »t 
A this Ss dutter ) SSness rees 
ro natu ib 
‘ tf so m ( ( | l i 
il need sery tha s the fa SO ( ‘G 
l I er | nes rR 1 
Mi Wi son confesses that ther Sa cer l 
( f 1mstances l el Ovels \ | 
S Ss rie to ques t I I t M 
S ssotthe sce essli 11 S ( 
these st showing the lack in herself of sa 
Vhat 1 rht be ealled ar nst ct e moral \ i 
taste And when Mrs. Woolson sees that it Sang praise 
ecomes evident at times that George Eliot _— 
is notions about the proprieties of conduet R Z, \ : 


hich her readers d 


} t 


o not share; that her York: Harp: 
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1 \ I is a great eart 
‘ of Dris 
1 { mm) 
‘ = We're 
» ot a 
I } cy I re s 
| + ! if l ‘ taria 
( s 1} 
{ I} » Lee is 
s ‘ rott 
1 th ea ot 
hes ¢ om 
pirit rh Chie t el 
» to elE ite i if t 
of use eve to those who 
‘ e Bible s re 
( i ire hie 8 passed 
i read No Night 
i ¢ chapter of th 0 
i i nad It is a vie 
I en, W e the ea 
vl f ; »» Lee has 
erit ind sympat 
{ nat ul me of S » 
‘ And having dot so. he has 
ch a ( © . som 
t rit r ALLO ( for s { 
i tha Event 
j \ His / i ‘ unpie oft 
i wid iste, ¢ ao for th 
EDWARD INGSTON » filled an impo 
\ | I \ stor if a time when 
( ( R itlo | glowed on 
Va of grea erest. The 
te Jetferso he Loft Lafa 


| st trying me, Secretary 
ts P dent Jackson, a In unt 
soba tL ot one ) the most 
er women of her time, his 
v1 f the valuable Memoir of 
Mrs. J yston,* arranged by Louise 
( t, from unpublished family ree 
to Ww h the at or, as a 
erv } 7 , ve of the subject of the mem 
I Hhikel LeCeSS, Mrs. Livingston had 


and poverty; she was the 
elit French p 


ter of San Dom 
exile, with many of het 


e dreadful outbreak of the 

S i l of the escape of 

Mrs. | ‘ Louise D’Avezace toa 
| ‘ ‘ ot furiated 
‘ y-piace, | in almest 

sia e ot Le 1 A picture 
‘MV Vv i] With Letters 

1 By | LIVINGSTON HUNT 
. ( $12 New Yor Harper and Bro 


of the simple yet elegant life led by the creoles 
of New Orleans at the time of the Americar 
Oe sation Offers an opportunity for sever 
at sing and characteristic touches | 
creole ere natura prejudiced against tl 
Ar I $,t0 W mall mistortunes and inco 
ene ‘ reattributed bythem. The aut] 
tells us that smisunderstanding was earric 
sO fal l ( b Silda earthquake t 
rupted one of the frequent balls, a gallant o 
CTEOIE S eard to eompla that t 
ho the Spanish times or the French that 
the a iselmne Ss OF the wiies Were lnterfel 
vi ( il viin ses are given OF litle 
Ne Orleans at the beginning of the pres 
ce I Ihe hie wivel I is lawyer, Ke 
yard Livingston, went to that city from tl 
North to try his fortune He succeeded 
ra y a high reputation and mueh land, fo 
In those da It was easier to pay ta ers’ fee 
bland tha n ready cash, and he had the goose 
fol ne to meet the subject of this memoir at 
one of those primitive balls, where orange-tlo 
er syrup and eau sucré were the only refresh 
ments vhere the language and manners 
of Versailles flourished, In 1812 the ecreoles 
forgot their dislike to Americans in joining in 
General Jackson’s memorable defence against 
the British. Mrs. Livingston, like many oth 
ers, Was agreeably disappointed to find that an 
American general was not a savage “Is this 
your backwoodsman ?” she cried, after Genet 
Jackson had dined at her house He is a 
prince!” The description of New Orleans and 


hopes and fears of its inhabitants during 


the military operations which culminated in 
thefamous victory is graphic and fascinating 
During these exciting days Mr. Livingston’s 
house was sought by all for the latest news 
Mr. Livingston being the aide-de-camp, mili 
tary secretary, and confidential adviser of Ger 


eral Jackson. There also was quartered a dis 


Major 


Ih an 





tinguished 
ht into the eity 


prisoner, Graves, who w 


as 
} 
broug unconst 


lared that he 


ious cond 


tion, and who afterward dec nevel 


could forget his amazement when he recovered 
his senses “to find himself, as it were, in an 
elysium, with beautiful women waiting on 
hin The book contains much pleasant and 
suggestive matter, and here and there a side 
light is cast on American political history 
The memoir is necessarily tinged with the 
varving colors of the important events in 
which Edward Livingston took part and this 


makes it al 
by President Jackson on the question 
of the French indemnity—Mr. Livingston be 
ing Minister at the court of s Philippe ¢ 
that time very clearly g 
stated. Among the correspondence of Mrs. 
Livin ire letters from Andrew 
Martin Van Buren, Daniel Webster, John Ran- 
dolph, and other conspicuous actors in the pub- 
lie | This book 


| the more valuable. 


The position 


taken 


Lou 


is and interesting 


yston Jackson, 


fe of the past generation. is not 


only the life of a very noble woman, but it is 
a contribution to American history 
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